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Art. I.—1. Vicramorvasi; a Drama, By Kalidasa, Edited 
for the use of the Students of the East India College. By 
Monier Williams, M.A. Hertford: S. Austin. 1849. 


2.—Mahéd-vira-charita, or the History of Rama; a Sanscrit 
Play. By Bhatta Bhavabhiti. Edited by F. H. Trithen, 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, &c. London: 
J. Madden and Co. 1849. 


“TN one of the letters which bear the title of ‘ Edifying Letters ’*— 
though most of them swarm with ridiculous errors, and all must 
be consulted with extreme diffidence—I met, some years ago, with the 
following passage :—‘In the north of India there are many books 
called Natac, which, as the Brahmins assert, contain a large portion © 
of ancient history, without any mixture of fable;’ and, having an 
eager desire to know the real state of this empire before the conquest 
of it by the savages of the North, I was very solicitous, on my arrival 
in Bengal, to procure access to those books, either by the help of 
translations, if they had been translated, or by learning the language 
in which they were originally composed; but when I was able to 
converse with the Brahmins, they assured me that the Natacs were 
not histories, and abounded with fables; that they were extremely 
popular works, and consisted of conversations in prose and verse, 
held before ancient Rajas in their public assemblies, on an infinite 
variety of subjects, and in various dialects of India. This definition 
gave me no very distinct idea; but I concluded that they were 





* Alluding to the ‘Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses,’ written by the Jesuit 
missionaries in China, vp al edited ar Charles le Gobien, and afterwards 
republished by the Abbé de Querbent, in 1780. 
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dialogues on moral or literary topics; whilst other Europeans, whom 
I consulted, had understood from the natives that they were discourses 
on dancing, music, and poetry. At length, a very sensible Brahmin, 
named Radhacant, who had long been attentive to English manners, 
removed all my doubts, and gave me no less delight than surprise, by 
telling me that our nation had compositions of the same sort, which 
were publicly represented at Calcutta in the cold season, and bore the 
name, as he had been informed, of plays.”* 


Such, Sir W. Jones tells us, was the manner in which he 
discovered that the Hindus had not only an ancient epic, but 
also a dramatic literature; and his translation of the Sacontala of 
Kaliddsa caused a great sensation in Europe. It was translated 
into several languages, and acknowledged on all hands to be a de- 
lightful poem, full of pastoral sweetness and simplicity ; and the 
author has thrown a Theocritus-like charm over those hermitages 
with their surrounding woods, which we often find alluded to in 
Arrian. Professor Wilson, in his ‘ Hindu Drama’ (the second 
edition of which was published in London in 1835), gave admi- 
rable translations of six of the best remaining plays in prose and 
verse, with notices of all the others; and various translations and 
editions of separate plays have from time to time appeared on 
the Continent. The two works, however, at the head of this 
article, are the first specimens of the original text which have 
been published in London, and we trust they will be followed 
by others. England, in spite of her vast opportunities, has done 
least for oriental literature of the learned nations of Europe; 
France and Germany have in every department (except lexico- 
graphy, where Wilson stands unrivalled), left her far behind ; 
and this reflection is truly humiliating, when one visits the 
library of the East India House, and sees the stores of oriental 
lore which lie on their shelves, unread and almost unknown. 
German scholars come over to London, and study the MSS. to 
correct their own editions ; but hardly a solitary English scholar 
can be found to avail himself of the treasures which his country- 
men have brought from the remote East almost to his very door. 
Wherever the fault may rest, whether with our scholars or with 
our publishers, the fact stares us in the face, that while Sanscrit 
books are being continually published on the Continent, with 
all the advantages of European scholarship, England has done 
next to nothing in the work;+ and while to the Republican 





* Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. ix. p. 365. 

+ Since the above was written, a splendid exception has occurred in the 
publication of the first volume of the ‘ Rig-Veda,’ edited by Dr. Miiller, under 
the patronage of the Hon. East India Company! We hail this as the augury 
of better times for this department of England’s glory ! 
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Government of France we owe the completion of the fine edition 
of the ‘Ramayana,’ commenced under Louis Philippe, not a soli- 
tary play had been published in London, until towards the close 
of the past year, when Mr. Monier Williams brought out his 
€ Vicramorvasi,’ and Mr. Trithen his ‘ Maha-vira-charita,’ 

Of the former, intended as it is more especially for the students 
at Haileybury, we may only remark that it is mostly a reprint 
of Mr. Lenz’s edition of the same play, (Berlin, 1833). Mr. 
Williams promises us, at some future time, notes and a glossary ; 
but at present he gives us only the bare text, instead of Mr. 
Lenz’s Latin version and copious annotations. We regret that 
he has adopted the novel plan of inserting a Sanscrit version for 
the numerous Pracrit passages in the play; it has been very 
generally the custom to add the Sanscrit equivalent at the foot 
of the page, but no one has hitherto advanced it into the text 
itself, expelling in its favour the original Pracrit of the author, 
and destroying the melody and rhythm.of the verse. With this 
exception, we like very much the neat form in which the text 
appears. Of the other work (Mr. Trithen’s), we can speak in 
terms of the highest praise: he has given us a good text, from a 
careful collation of two MSS. in the East India House Library ; 
and the book is published under the patronage of the Oriental 
Text Society. It is a real boon to the Oriental scholars of 
Europe, as it was the only play of a great Hindu author, which 
still remained unpublished. 

As we have, in these two works, a play by each of the great 
dramatists of India, it is our intention, in the following article, 
to give some detailed account of their works, with copious ex- 
tracts in prose to support our criticisms. Verse translations are 
rarely literal enough to convey a correct idea of the original ; while, 
in prose, it appears in that nebulous shape, which every poetical 
reader ideally models into the form which best pleases his feel- 
ings; and thus, instead of its being rigorously stamped into a 
certain fixed and inappropriate form by the versifier (who, in 
all probability, has not creative power enough to give it a form 
of his own, which shall naturalize it in the foreign tongue, and 
therefore has recourse to some fashion of verse ready to his hand 
by such a master as Pope), in a simple prose dress, it at once 
announces to the reader that it comes as a stranger to visit him. 
Its original melodies are left behind in its native hills, and no 
other land can claim them; and if he would know more, he must 
listen to his own imagination, if he have sufficient poetic feeling 
to clothe the poetry, whose original dress is irrecoverable, in 
some ideal shape which shall be a symbol of beauty to him. 

The Hindu drama has many peculiarities: as, for instance, a 
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character which greatly resembles the Parasite of the Greek 
and Roman comedy, or the Gracioso of the Spanish; but that 
which has most interest to a modern reader, is the fact that, 
while the heroes (and sometimes women also, when they are 
characters reverenced for great holiness) speak in Sanscrit, the 
women use a different dialect, in which Sanscrit appears softened 
down by a similar series of changes to those which have melted 
Latin into the modern Italian ;* and these dialectical varieties 
are more or less regular and euphonious according to the rank of 
the speaker; the domestics, both male and female, use dialects 
still more removed from the parent Sanscrit, which are frequently 
obscure to the modern reader. These various dialects are severally 
united under one common name, and called Pracrit, which signi- 
fies “ inferior ,” and European investigation into the subject has 
brought to light many curious discoveries, and raised some pro- 
blems which are still unsolved. How far was Pracrit a spoken 
language when these plays were written and acted ?—and how far 
had Sanscrit died away into the learned language of the time? 
It is very remarkable that the Pali, a sacred language of the 
Buddhists in Ceylon, is very closely allied to the Pracrit of the 
dramas; and Pracrit is found to be the language of the rock in- 
scriptions of King Asoka, which record his treaty with Antiochus 
the Great (Antiochia yona Rédja), B.c. 206; and we also find it 
on the bilingual coins of the Greek kings of Bactria, who ex- 
tended their dominions to the Indus, and reigned during the two 
centuries which preceded our era. Most of the words, moreover, 
which occur in the Greek works on India are Pracrit, and not 
Sanscrit; thus, Arrian’s name for the Deccan, AaywaBadys, is not 
the Sanscrit dakshinapatha, but its Pracrit equivalent Dakkhina- 
bada, In Plutarch’s interesting account of Calanus, the Indian 
gymnosophist, who followed Alexander in his expedition, we are 
told that the Greeks gave him that name from the word which 
he used when he met them in the way, and saluted them. In 
this name we at once recognize the Pracrit “ kallénam,” which 
corresponds to the Sanscrit “ kalydnam,” “ salus.” 

It is probable that both Sanscrit and Pracrit were co-existent, 
as spoken languages, for some centuries after those changes had 
commenced in pronunciation and grammar which produced the 
later dialect. The learned and the higher classes would keep up 
the purity of the language long after the uses of common life had 





* Lassen says, “ Neque alia est ratio cujuslibet linguz, aut Theotisce aut 
Romanicz, quam propagaverit nobilis et antiqua mater Gothica aut Latina.” 
Thus ¢ becomes d, i.e., tdta becomes tada, just as the Latin mater becomes 
the Italian madre, or fatum the Spanish hado; p becomes 6, just as the Spanish 
obispo comes from episcopus. 
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shortened the syllables, diminished the cases of declension, made 
all the ten conjugations uniform, and, in short, performed for it 
all those apparently capricious changes of popular patois, which 
are yet governed by certain natural laws, whose presence is every- 
where felt, though their very existence be unknown. The Greeks, 
in their intercourse, would meet only those classes which spoke 
Pracrit ; and such, too, would be the words which the wondering 
merchant would hear, as he traded at Barygaza or Barace, and 
which lingered in his memory when he returned to his home, like 
the Russian “ Batuschea,” which, Borrow tells us, haunted the 
imagination of the poor innkeeper in Asturia. 

The earliest Hindu play that is extant is the ‘ Mrichchhakati,’ 
or ‘ Toy-cart,’ which tradition refers to a royal author (King 
Sudraka). We can only give an approximate conjecture as to its 
date, for the chronology of all Sanscrit literature is in the highest 
degree uncertain, from the entire absence of all authentic history 
in the language ; but it is evidently the work of an earlier age than 
that in which Kalidasa flourished, whom tradition always connects 
with Vicramaditya, the celebrated repeller of the Scythian hordes, 
when, after overwhelming Bactria and Cabul, they passed onwards 
towards Hindustan; his victory, B. C. 56, is the traditional origin 
of the Samvat era, by which the Hindus still reckon their years. 
The ‘Toy-cart’ is throughout clumsy and rude, and evidently 
belongs to a time when the rules of dramatic composition were 
little understood ; the story is accordingly very protracted, and 
the action often interrupted by episodes which have little con- 
nexion with the main business ; and the conducting of the events 
does not always show that complete dove-tailing of circumstance 
and character which is meant by the “ effundit junctura ungues”’ 
of Persius. There are, however, many beautiful passages in the 
play ; and the story, with all its faults, is interesting. 

Professor Wilson has translated it in his ‘ Hindu Drama, and 
there is a good edition of the text by A. F. Stenzler, published at 
Bonn, 1846, under the title of ‘Curriculum Figlinum Sudrake 
regis fabula.’ 

The next author of whom we have any knowledge is KaAlidasa; 
of him we have two dramas extant, with several other poems, most 
of which are probably wrongly attributed to him.* These two 
dramas are the ‘ Sacontala’ (or, more properly, ‘ Sakuntala’) and 
the ‘ Vicramorvasi.’ As the former is well known, through Sir W. 
Jones’s translation, we shall confine ourselves to the second, of 





* There is a third play which bears the name of Kalidasa, the ‘ Malavikag- 
nimitra’ (edited by O. F. Tulleberg, Bonn, 1840); but there can be little doubt 
that it is the work of a poet of the same name, but of a much later date. 
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which no prose translation has ever yet appeared.* Professor 
Wilson has given us a fine scholarly translation, in verse, and to 
his pages we refer those of our readers who would wish to peruse 
the entire play. His profound learning admirably fitted him for 
the task; and we can testify, from experience, to the marvellous 
assistance which he continually affords in elucidating the diffi- 
culties of this and the other dramas that he has translated, 
especially those of ‘ Bhavabhuti,’ where his versions are invaluable, 
even as mere commentaries. 

Kaliddsa’s genius burns brightly in both these dramas. In each 
we trace the same love of nature in all her forms, whether in the 
grandeur of the mountain or the sweet pastoral quiet of the valley; 
everywhere we see the poet’s sympathy with scenery, and its 
manifold influences on his mind. His soul flowed on through the 
world like a clear, still river, and its mirror took the reflection of 
every scene through which it passed. Few poets have felt deeper 
than he, the depth of sympathy which lies between the human 
soul and the outer world which surrounds it. ‘The hills and the 
woods are not stolid spectators, indifferent to our joy or our pain, 
but they vary their aspects to the changed aspects of the soul, and 
the scene which is joyous to the happy wears a gloom and sadness 
to the eyes of human sorrow. Cannot nature also rebuke human 
consciousness of guilt? And the historian tells us how Nero, the 
matricide, felt this, in spite of his obdurate heart, and amidst all 
the flatteries and congratulations of his courtiers, when, because 
the face of nature changes not like the look of man, and the stern 
aspect of the shore and sea ever met his gaze, he retired to Naples. 
(Tacit. Annals, xiv. 10). 

Nothing can exceed the elegance or delicacy of Kalidasa’s 
poetry. The lightness of his touch is marvellous. In his descrip- 
tions of human feeling or natural scenery, we see the same 
graceful hand, touching words as with a magic wand, that they 
seem to fall of their own accord into melody. All this was 
doubtless the result of intense labour. It is well known that 
Ariosto (whom he resembles in this respect), whose verses ap- 
pear to flow with such natural facility, was continually polishing 
them to the end of his life; and after his death a quire of paper 
was found in his desk filled with the various alterations of a 
single stanza in his Orlando. This may explain why we have so 





* There are two German translations, one by B. Hirzel (‘ Urwasi und der 
Held’), Franenfeld, 1838; and the other by Hoefer (‘ Urwasi’), Berlin, 1837. 
There is an edition of the text, with a translation, | ay we at St. Petersburg 
by Bollensea, under the title of ‘ Urwasi der Preis der Tapferkeit,’ but we have 
never seen it. 
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few poems by Kéliddsa; the time was occupied in correcting and 
polishing, which a more ardent poetic temperament would have 
spent in throwing off its wild offshoots of passion. Everything, 
therefore, in his works has received the last finishing touch ; 
there are no marks of carelessness or haste ; every word has been 
considered before it was allowed, every epithet well weighed 
before it was added. 

We may trace the same elaborate elegance in the conduct of 
the play, and the actions of the characters in it; everything is 
touched with a light hand, which does not brush off even the dust 
from the passing moment’s butterfly-wing. But, at the same 
time, Kalidasa never rises higher than a certain point; we look 
in vain for heroic passion or endurance,—those hardy children of 
western song; nowhere can we see the xepa pada peyaAny (Iliad, 
xv. 695) which piles the Cyclopean walls of thought in Shakspeare 
or Aschylus; everywhere, in its stead, we are reminded of the 
small delicate hand of the modern Hindu. The Hindu mind, 
except in the earliest times, even lacked the robustness of the 
Teuton ; its vina or lute always seemis to us strangely to sym- 
bolise the national character; it is described as an instrument of 
much sweetness but little power; and such has been their poetry. 
One song of Aleman or Alczeus on the lyre, would have drowned 
a hundred vinas ; one charge of the Macedonian phalanx scattered 
India’s bravest warriors ; and a single “ tower-piled ” word of old 
AEschylus weighs heavier on the heart than all Kalidasa. Let us 
not, therefore, expect from him what it was not in his nature to 
give us, but remembering Horace’s 


“Non si priores Mzeonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus,”’ &c. 


let us listen to the poet’s voice wherever we find him. Fancy 
and feeling belong to the East, and Eastern poetry abounds in 
both; but when we would have imagination and passion, we 
must turn to a colder clime and a stronger people. 

The drama ‘ Vikramorvasi,’ is the history of the love of King 
Pururavas and the nymph Urvasi; it is written partly in prose, 
and partly in verse (like all other Hindu dramas), and contains 
five acts, which is somewhat fewer than the average. Augustine 
says that one step will teach us more what walking is, than the 
most laboured anatomical disquisition on each separate joint and 
muscle, with the respective motions and uses of each; and one 
extract, in the same way, show more of a book’s real nature than 
pages of description and criticism. We, therefore, at once proceed 
to give our readers the first act, in which the characters are first 
introduced to each other, as well as to us. 
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PROLOGUE. 
“ Benediction. 


“May he who is called the Sole Male in the Vedantas, pervading 
heaven and earth, to whom alone, in its full meaning, belongs the 
title of Lord, who is sought by those who desire internal liberation 
with suspended breath, and other penances,—Siva, who is ever ready 
to be found by faith and meditation, be your fulness of joy.” 

“ The Manager. Enough. (Looking towards the Actors’ room.) 
Marisha, this assembly hath seen the dramatic pieces of former poets. 
I am now about to appear before them with a new play, strung 
together by the art of Kalidasa, entitled ‘ Vikramorvasi.’? Command 
our company that every actor be attentive to his part. 

“ Enter an Actor. 

“ Actor. Sir, your orders shall be fulfilled. 

“* Manager. Meanwhile, with bowed head, I will speak to this 
reverend and learned assemblage ;—I beseech you all, by your love to 
your friends, or at least by your admiration of a work of genius, ken 
an attentive ear to the present work of Kalidasa. 

“(A voice is heard behind the scenes.) 


“Help, ye noble, help! 
“* Manager. Ha! what means this sudden cry of distress from yonder 


nymphs as they ride through the sky ? (He thinks a moment.) Ah! I 
have it. Itis the heavenly maiden who was born from the Muni, the 
friend of Nara: while returning from visiting the lord of Kailasa, she 
has been seized in her mid-journey by the demon-foes of the gods, 


and therefore does yonder troop of nymphs shriek for succour. 
[ Exit. 


ACT I. 
“ Enter, hurriedly, Nymphs. 
“ Nymphs. Help, ye noble, help! whosoever is the friend of the 
mmortals, or traverses the sky!” 
“ Enter, hurriedly, a King in his chariot, with his charioteer. 


“ King. Cease your cries. I am Pururavas, now returning from pay- 
ing homage to the sun. Approach, and tell me against what enemy 
ye require my aid. 

“ Rambha. Against the insolence of the demons. 

“ King. What wrong have ye received from their insolence ? 

*“ Rambha. Hear, oh, mighty monarch! she who was the fair 
weapon that repelled Indra, when he was alarmed at the greatness of 
the Rishi’s penance,—the humbler of Lakshmi’s pride for her beauty, 
and the ornament of heaven,—she, our loved companion, while re- 
turning from the palace of Kuvera, has been carried off midway, with 
Chitralekha, by a Danava. 

“ King. Know ye in which direction the miscreant is gone ? 
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“ Wymphs. Towards the north-eastern quarter. 

* King. Dismiss your sorrows. I will strive to recover your friend. 

“ Nymphs. (Joyfully.) Well worthy is the action of a descendant of 
the lunar race ! 

“ King. Where will ye meanwhile wait for my return ? 

«« Nymphs. On yonder peak of Hemacut. 

“ King. Charioteer, urge the horses at their utmost speed towards 
the north-eastern quarter. 

“ Charioteer. As the king commands. 

“ King. (Watching the motion of the chariot.) Bravo! bravo! with 
such a speed as this, I could overtake even Garuda, though he had 
the start. Before the chariot rise the clouds in flakes, as rises the 
dust ; the swift whirling of the wheels seems to create a second range 
of spokes between the first ; the long chowries on the heads of the 
steeds stand motionless as in a picture, while the banners between 
them and at the end of the car wave not in the rush of our haste. 

“| Exeunt. 

“ Sahajanya. My friend, the king is gone, let us too set forth to the 
appointed spot. 

“ Menaka. By all means; let us go. . 

“[ They climb the peak of Hemacut. 


“ Rambha. Will the great king indeed succeed in extracting this 
barb of anguish from our hearts ? 

“ Menaka. Fear not, dear friend. 

“ Rambha. Surely the Danavas are hard to be conquered. 

“ Menaka. Even great Indra himself, as the hour of battle draws 
nigh, sometimes summons this most honoured hero from the earth, 
and posts him in the van of his army, to win victory for the gods. 

“* Rambha. May he be ever victorious ! 

‘“* Menaka. ( Standing still for a moment.) Dear friends, take heart and 
be of good cheer. Yonder I see the chariot which the moon gave to 
this mighty hero, gleaming with the banner that bears the ensign of 
the deer ; and instinctively I know that he comes not unsuccessful 
back. 


“T They stand looking ; and the King and his charioteer enter in 
the aerial chariot, with Urvasi, whose eyes are closed with fright, 
leaning on the right hand of Chitralekha. 


“ Chitr. Dearest, revive—revive! 

“ King. Fairest maiden, revive—revive! thy terrors from the demon 
are dispelled, oh, fearful one!—the majesty of the Thunderer guards 
the three worlds. Open, therefore, I pray thee, those long eyes of 
thine, as the lotus opens her blossoms when the dark night is o’er. 

“ Chitr. It is strange—not even yet has she come to herself, and, but 
for her breathing, there is no symptom of life. 

“ King. Greatly, indeed, was thy poor friend alarmed ; the heavy 
beating of her heart betrays itself by that wreath of Mandara blossoms, 
and her full bosom heaves with many a sigh. 
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“ Chitr. (In a mournful voice.) Dearest Urvasi, I beseech thee 
recover thyself ; one might have deemed that thou wast no nymph of 
heaven at all ! 

“ King. The tremor of fear hath not yet forsaken her heart, tender 
like a flower, but it still tells its tale by yonder edge of her robe, as it 
rises and falls with her breathing between her breasts. 

“| Urvasi comes to herself. 

“ King. (Joyfully.) Joy to thee, O Chitralekha; thy dear friend hath 
regained her consciousness. See like the night, when it escapes from 
darkness, at the rising of the moon, or like the flame of the nocturnal 
fire, when it bursts through the thickness of the smoke, thy fair- 
formed companion escapes free from her fainting,—or like Ganges, as 
she flows back into serenity, when the fall of a bank hath troubled 
her waters ! 

“ Chitr. Dear Urvasi, calm thyself; a compassionate monarch hath 
vanquished thy foes, those cruel Danavas, the assailants of the gods. 

“ Urv. ( Opening her eyes.) What ! did great Indra behold the tumult, 
and come to my rescue ? 

“ Chitr. Not Indra, but this royal sage, Pururavas, himself a very 
Indra in majesty. 

“ Urv. ( Aside, looking at the King.) How much I owe to my fright 
from the Danava ! 

“ King. ( Aside, looking at Urvasi.) Well might the nymphs, as they 
tempted the holy Narayana in his devotions, stand silent with shame, 
when they beheld her as she sprang forth to light ; or rather I would 
hold, that she was. no daughter of the ascetic at all. Say, was it the 
moon, the giver of brightness, who called her into being, or Kama 
himself, his whole soul immersed in love, or was it the month that is 
richest with flowers? How, indeed, could an aged Muni, cold with 
continued study of the Vedas, and sense-isolated from all objects of 
desire, create a form so fair, or heart-bewitching as hers ? 

“ Urv. Dear Chitralekha, where are our friends ? 

“‘ Chitr. Doubtless the mighty monarch knows, who hath delivered 
us from our fears. 

“ King (Looking at Urvasi.) Well may thy friends be in the deepest 
distress ; for, if he, before whose happy eyes thou hast but once tarried 
of thine own accord,—if he, fair lady, without thee lingers mournful 
with desire,—how must they fare, when parted from thee, who have 
grown up from their childhood in thy love ? 

“ Urv. (to herself.) Thy words are very ambrosia ; but what marvel 
that ambrosia should come from the moon? (Aloud.) This is the 
reason that my heart is so anxious for them. 

“ King. (Pointing with his hand.) Yonder, fair lady, thy companions 
stand on Hemacut, and look on thy face, gazing with longing eyes, as 
on the moon escaped from Rahu. [ Urvasi looks eagerly. 

“ Chitr. Dearest, why dost thou look at me so ? 

“ Urv. My eyes drink in—that—sharer of my joys and sorrows— 

“ Chitr. Whom meanest thou ? 
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“ Urv. (Recovering herself.) Whom should I mean but yonder troop 
of my friends ? 

“ Rambha. (Looking with joy.) Dearest, see the royal sage hath 
returned, bringing back our loved Urvasi with Chitralekha, like the 
glorious moon, aitended by its asterism Visakha. 

“ Menaka. (Looking.) Dearest, we have a double good fortune, since 
our companion is restored to us, and the royal sage himseif hath sus- 
tained no wound. 

“ Sahajanya. It was you, who were saying ‘the Danavas are hard 
to be conquered !’ 

“* King. Charioteer, let the car descend upon yonder mountain-peak. 

“ Charioteer. As the king commands. 

“[ The chariot descends—Urvasi is shaken by its motion, and 
leans timidly upon the King. 

“ King. ( Aside.) Our descent to earth bears a happy fruit !—My body 
has felt the touch of this long-eyed maiden’s side, and every hair 
seems to thrill with love. 

“ Urv. (Ashamed.) Can you not remove a little further ? 

“ Chitr. Indeed, indeed, there is no room. 

“ Rambha. Let us approach the royal sage, who hath fulfilled our 
heart’s desires ! 

“ All the Nymphs. Let us do so. [ They draw near. 

“ King. Charioteer, stop the car, while this fair-browed maiden, 
alike desiring and desired, steps forth to join her friends, as the 
goddess of the spring her flowers. [ The Charioteer stops the chariot. 

“ The Nymphs. Hail to the king! May he be ever victorious ! 

“ King. And you too; may ye be happy in your companion’s 
return. 

“ Urv. (Having alighted from the car by the help of Chitralekha’s 
hand.) Dear friends, give me a close embrace ; I had not a hope in 
my heart that I should ever see my loved companions again. 

“ [Her friends embrace her. 

“ Menaka. (In a tone of prayer.) May the great king rule over the 
whole earth ! 

“ Charioteer. Oh, king! a long line of chariots hath suddenly burst 
into view ; and who is this, that, decked with golden bracelets, alights 
from the sky upon the mountain-peak, like a lightning cloud ? 

“ The Nymphs. Oh, wonderful! Behold Chitraratha. 


“ Enter Chitraratha. 

“ Chitraratha. (Advancing to the King.) Hail! Success to the 
heroic valour, which hath thus helped us in our hour of need. 

“ King. Ah !—oh, king of the Gandharvas! (He alights from the 
car.) Welcome, my dear friend. [ They grasp each other’s hands. 

“ Chitraratha. Oh, my friend! as soon as Indra heard the tidings 
that Urvasi was carried off by the demon Cesin, he summoned the 
Gandharva hosts to haste to her rescue ; but having heard soon after- 
wards from the heavenly warriors of thy glorious act of heroism, I am 
come forthwith to thee here ;—wilt thou then take charge of the 
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maiden, and come to behold great Indra himself ? Thou hast, indeed, 
achieved a mighty action, and one dear to his heart. She, whom 
once Narayana gave to the wind-god, has been won by thee from the 
Danava’s hands, and re-given to him as a new gift to-day. 

“‘ King. Oh, friend! speak not thus of my deed; the heroism is all 
Indra’s own, if his friends overcome his foes; the very echo of the 
lion’s roar strikes the elephants with terror, as it rolls forth from the 
mountain-caves. 

“ Chitraratha. It is well; modesty is the truest ornament of valour. 

“ King. My friend, this is not a time for me to see Indra; do thou, 
therefore, thyself conduct yonder lady to the presence of our lord. 

“ Chitraratha. It shall be as thou wilt. Ladies, let us hence away. 

“[ They all set out. 

“ Urvasi (to her friend.) Dear Chitralekha, I cannot say farewell to 
the great king who hath saved us; do thou, therefore, be the voice in 
my stead. 

“ Chitralekha. (Addressing the King.) Oh, mighty monarch! Urvasi 
sends thee this message. ‘I desire,’ she says, ‘to take my leave of 
the king, and with me carry his fame as a friend to the world of the 
Immortals.’ 

“‘ King. May we part to meet again. 

“[ The Nymphs all set forth towards the sky, with the Gandharva. 

“ Urv. (Pretending to be stopped by the way.) See, my garland is 
caught and entwined by the branch of this creeping plant! (casting a 
stolen glance at the King). Oh! dear Chitralekha, I beseech thee 
release it ! 

“ Chitr. (Looking and smiling.) Ah! it is indeed firmly held. I 
cannot release it. 

“ Urv. Why do you laugh at me? Pray, unloose me. 

“ Chitr. It seems to me as if it could hardly be unloosed; but, 
nevertheless, I will try. 

“ Urv. ( Smiling.) I trust, dearest, you will remember your promise. 

“ King. It was a kind action of thine, oh creeper! in my behalf, 
this momentary obstacle in her path as she was departing: once again 
to-day hath this maiden with the arched eye blessed my sight with a 
view of her face half-turned towards me. 

“[ Chitralekha releases her. Urvasi, after looking back to the King, 
beholds, with a sigh, her companions in their upward flight. 

“ Charioteer. Behold, oh king! Having hurled the Danavas, the 
enemies of Indra, deep down into the briny ocean, thy aerial weapon 
hath returned into its quiver, like a great snake to its den! 

“ King. Do thou, therefore, stay the chariot while I ascend. 

“He mounts the chariot. 

“ Urv. (Looking back with a fond glance towards the King.) Shall 
I—oh! shall I ever see my deliverer again ? 

“(Exit with the Gandharva and her companions. 

“ King (Gazing after Urvasi as she vanishes.) Alas! that love 
should always pursue the unattainable! This heavenly maiden, as 
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she flies upward to the home of her father, irresistibly draws after her 
the soul from my body, as the flamingo draws the filament from the 
blossom-shorn lotus !” 


Such is the opening of this beautiful drama, in which we have 
the first dawn of natural passion sketched with Kalidasa’s light 
pencil ; the hero and heroine have met, and they depart to their 
respective homes—the nymph to the joys of the Swerga, the king 
to his people and the duties of the throne. The next act intro- 
duces us to his palace, and we hear his lamentations to his con- 
fidant, the Gracioso Manavaca, as he opens the sorrows of his 
heart. “That beauty of the world of the Immortals hath entered 
at first sight into my heart, and Kama himself, with his resistless 
arrows, hath opened her way.” They walk ‘into the pleasure- 
garden, and the king in vain tries to solace himself with the 
charms of the “ Avatar of spring,” and his companion in vain 
utters the usual sallies of a Hindu Gracioso. While they are 
thus employed, Urvasi and Chitralekha appear invisible aloft, 
and we transcribe a part of the dialogue between them. 


“ Chitr. Dear Urvasi, whither are you going, without mentioning the 
reason of your journey ? 

“ Urv. (With an expression of love and sorrow mingled with shame.) 
Dear friend, do you remember when I said to you, on the peak of 
Hemacut, ‘Oh! release my garland which is entangled in the branch of 
a creeper,’ how you smiled as you answered, ‘It is indeed firmly held, 
and I cannot release it ?? and do you ask me now whither I am going 
without mentioning the reason of my journey ? 

“ Chitr. Are you then, indeed, set out to visit Pururavas ? 

“ Urv. This is, indeed, my purpose, disregarding all the misgivings 
of shame. 

“‘ Chitr. But whom has my dear Urvasi sent before her ? 

“ Urv. Whom, indeed, but my heart ? 

“ Chitr. I entreat you pause awhile and consider. 

“ Urv. Alas! Love orders me forward; how then can I stay to 
consider ? 

“ Chitr. Then I can say nothing more. 

“ Urv. Dear friend, pray then show me the way where I shall meet 
no hindrance in my going. 

“ Chitr. Do not be discouraged ; has not the holy preceptor of the 
gods taught us the spell called ‘Invincible,’ of binding the braid ? 
With this we are safe from the Danava. 

“ Urv. All this my heart well knows, and yet I stand irresolute in 
my excessive fear. [ They fly onwards. 

“ Chitr. Look, dear Urvasi, look here. We are come to the palace 
of the king, which rises like a crown over the City Pratisthana, as it 
stands viewing its reflected image in the pure waters of Ganges at 
their meeting with the Yamuna. 
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“ Urv. (With longing looks.) Oh, may it not be truly said, that 
heaven itself seems to have entered this spot ! Oh, my friend! where 
can our compassionate deliverer be ? 

“ Chitr. We shall know if we alight in this fair garden, which seems 
like some glade of the Groves of Nandana. [ They both descend. 

“ Chitr. Lo ! yonder, dearest, he stands awaiting thee, as the newly- 
risen moon the moonlight. 

“ Urv. Oh, my friend! the king seems still dearer to these eyes of 
mine, than even when first they saw him. 

* Chitr. It should be so ; come, then, let us approach him. 

“ Urv. I will not approach him yet. I will first stand by his side, 
hidden in my veil,* and listen to what he is talking about with his 
bosom friend in this solitary place.” 


They accordingly do so, and Urvasi hears the complaints of 
the king against herself and love, and she throws a message at 
his feet, written on a birch-leaf. The king is overjoyed at the 
discovery that Urvasi is near, and still more when Chitralekha 
makes herself visible and advances towards him. 


“ King. (Starting at her sudden appearance.) Health to thine 
highness ! (He looks at her side as for another.) Oh, happy one! thou 
dost not now so gladden my soul, thus coming without thy friend,— 


like Yamuna, when seen alone, if we had first seen her in her union 
with Ganges. 

“ Chitr. Do you not first have the cloud and then the lightning ? 

“ Gracioso. ( Aside.) Whatis here? If this new comer be not the 
lady Urvasi herself, I am sure she must be her friend. 

“ King. Take this seat, I pray. 

“ Chitr. Urvasi pays her obeisance to the king and sends him this 
message— 

“ King. What are her commands ? 

“ Chitr. ‘In that terrible conflict with the Asura, thou, oh, great 
King! wast my refuge; and now again, when I am afflicted yet more 
sorely by the love that the sight of thee hath raised, oh, mighty 
monarch! well may’st thou pity me once more !” 

“ King. Ah, my friend! thou tellest indeed the tale of that peerless 
maiden’s love, but seest thou not that Pururavas is suffering the self- 
same pang? Alike is our mutual passion; oh! labour thou for us 
both, and let the heated iron join the heated iron. 

“ Chitr. (Returning to Urvasi.) Oh, dearest! come hither! I have 
found your much dreaded Kama affable enough, and I am come back 
as a messenger from thy beloved. 

“ Urv. (Trembling with sorrow and fear.) Alas, perfidious! how 
lightly hast thou thrown me away! 

“ Chitr. ( Smiling.) In this very next moment we shall know which 
of us will throw the other away.” 





* “ Velo quo me invisibilem reddo.”—Lenz. 
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Urvasi advances, but just as she has uttered the first word of 
salutation, a voice is heard behind the scenes, summoning her 
and Chitralekha away to the Swerga, where they are to act before 
the guardians of the world. Urvasi is compelled to obey the 
summons, and the king is left to his sorrows. 

The following curious scene, which commences the third act, 
relates how Urvasi fared in the Swerga. Two disciples of Bha- 
rata (the supposed theatrical preceptor of the Nymphs), are re- 
presented as meeting, and interchanging a few words. Kalidasa, 
we think, has shown much of peculiar skill in adapting this 
pleasant incident to the rest of the story. 


“ First Disciple. Oh! my friend Pailava! when our preceptor 
went from the cell of the sacrificial fire to great Indra’s palace, he 
took you up with him in the seat of his chariot, while I was left 
behind to guard the cell. I would ask you, was the heavenly audience 
pleased or not with the acting? 

“ Second Dis. How far it was pleased, I know not; but, most as- 
suredly, during the performance of the play, ‘The Swayamvara of 
Lakshmi,’ which Saraswati herself had -composed, Urvasi wholly lost 
herself in the impassioned parts. 

“ First Dis. Your ambiguous words imply some fault. 

“ Second Dis. Yes, indeed; she actually broke down in her part. 

“ First Dis. How so? 

“ Second Dis. Urvasi sustained the part of Lakshmi; and on her 
being addressed by Menaca, who played in the character of Varuni, 
‘the guardian spirits of the three worlds, with Kesava, are assembled 
together; on whom is thy heart fixed?” 

“ First Dis. And what then? 

* Second Dis. She ought to have answered ‘Purushottama,’ but 
‘ Pururavas’ escaped from her lips instead. 

“ First Dis. All our thoughts and senses are obedient to destiny ; 
was not the Sage angry with her? 

“ Second Dis. He immediately cursed her, but Indra comforted her 

ain. 

“ First Dis. How so? 

“ Second Dis. ‘Forasmuch as thou hast gone counter to my instruc- 
tions, therefore shall thy heavenly knowledge utterly fail !—such was 
the preceptor’s ban. However, when Indra saw poor Urvasi standing 
with her face bent down in utter shame, he afterwards said to her, 
‘To him, the royal sage in whom thy being is bound up, I owe gratitude 
for assistance in battle; therefore with Pururavas shalt thou dwell, 
as thou desirest, until that he has offspring standing at his side.’ 

“ First Dis. The speech was like Indra, who knows the heart’s 
inmost thoughts. 

“ Second Dis. (Looking at the sun.) In our eager talking, we have 
neglected the hour of ablution; let us at once, therefore, hasten to 
our preceptor’s side.” [ Exeunt. 
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Polygamy, though to a very limited extent, is of course recog- 
nised in nearly all Hindu poems; and this always detracts from 
the European interest of the poetry. We, therefore, pass over 
the scenes in which the queen, at first unwillingly, at last accepts 
her new sister. Many beautiful outbursts of poetry are found in 
every scene: we may particularize the following description of 
an Indian noon :— 


“ Gracioso. Well, let the topic stand still awhile ; I am dying with 
hunger, and it is for your highness to keep me alive. It is time to 
bathe and to dine. 

“ King. (Looking upward.) What! is the half of the day already 
gone ?—It is for this, then, that the peacock, oppressed with the heat, 
now sits in the cool water-basin at the foot of the tree ; the bees are 
slumbering in the closed blossoms of the carnicara ; leaving the heated 
water, the wildfowl seeks the banks of the lotus-lake ; and the wearied 
parrot begs for water in that house of his sports, his cage !” 


Or the following description of the palace, at evening :— 


“ Sweet, indeed, over the palace falls the close of day ; the peacocks 
sit lost in sleep, as if night herself had scattered them on their poles ; 
the doves, as they fly to their turret-tops, are lost in the fumes of 
incense which escape from the windows ; and the venerable old men 
of the seraglio are distributing the evening lamps on the altars decked 
with offerings of flowers.” 


We now come to the fourth act, where Kalidasa displays the 
full effulgence of his genius ; but ere we enter it, let us bear in 
mind the characteristics of Hindu poetry, which we have already 
laid down. We must not look for those qualities which belong 
to a sturdier race; Greece and India are not more widely sepa- 
rated in space than they are in the inner world of thought ; 
and the difference between the songs which rise from their 
respective hearts, is like that between the delicate dancing move- 
ments of Sepoys and the thundering tread of English infantry. 
In the fourth act of Urvasi, the incidents and feelings are all 
bathed in a lyric element ; but the lyric is not that of Pindar, or 
Aleman ; everywhere we feel the soft slumbrous atmosphere of 
that lotos-eaters’ land— 

“In which it always seemed afternoon ; 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon, 
And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem.” 


How different is the madness of Pururavas to that of Orestes, 
or Pentheus, or Lear we have no “geminum solem duplicesne 
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Thebas ;”’ all is subdued into a soft Petrarchian melancholy ; the 
woods and the rivers are the mute friends of man, and the grave 
aspect of nature seems softened into sympathy. Pururavas 
wanders after his lost Urvasi, asking every object whether it has 
seen her, and his disordered fancy mocks him with imaginary 
resemblances to his beloved; and ever and anon we hear the 
little refrain that breaks the monotony of his soliloquy, as 
though it were the reader’s or spectator’s own feelings finding a 
voice for themselves in the whisperings of the leaves in the 
“myriad depth of the wood.”* 

Having offered these preliminary observations, we now proceed 
to give a literal prose translation of the fourth Act, nearly entire ; 
and surely our readers will bear us out when we claim for it a high 
place in lyric poetry. 

ACT THE FOURTH. 
(Introductory Song of Chitralekha and Sahajanya behind the scenes.) 


“Forlorn in separation from her best-beloved, she flutters bewil- 
dered with one of her companions on the bosom of the lake, amidst 
the lotus-blossoms as they open at the touch of the sunbeams !” 


Enter Chitralekha and Sahajanya. 


“ Chitr. (As she enters and looks round.) Yes, consumed with 
sorrow for their friend, the loving pair of swansf pine in the lake, with 
tears starting from their eyes. 

“ Sahaj. (Mournfully.) Dear Chitralekha, the shade on thy face, 
dark like the fading lotus, betrays the inward sorrow of thy heart ; oh, 
tell me the cause of thy sadness, that I too may share in it with thee. 

“ Chitr. (In a sorrowful voice.) I have been full of longing regrets 
since I saw the spring season arrive without her, my loved friend, who 
had been chosen for attendance on the sun, in the order of the service 
of the nymphs. 

“ Sahaj. I know well your mutual fondness, but what further ? 

“ Chitr. And at this very time, while I fixed my thoughts in divine 
meditation, to see what event might have happened, a terrible misfor- 
tune indeed have I found. 

“ Sahaj. What can it be ? 

“ Chitr. Urvasi, you know, had taken the fortunate monarch (who 
had entrusted the affairs of his kingdom to his counsellors), and was 





* Kalidasa himself felt that Pururavas here departs from the vira rasa, or 
ideal of heroic strength, endurance; and we ae find that most of the 
soliloquy is written in Pracrit, and not in Sanscrit. e artistic propriety of 
the change of dialect has not been sufficiently observed by critics ; but we see 
Kalidasa’s superiority, when we read the imitation of succeeding poets, as 
Bhavabhuti in Malati, who copy the sentiments, but express them in the heroic 
Sanscrit. 

t We translate hénsa by “ swan ;” it is more properly the grey goose. 
Cc 
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gone to roam with him in the Gandhamadana forests, amid the heights 
of Kailisa. 

“ Sahaj. (Applauding.) And the pleasure right well suited the 
place. What followed ? 

“ Chitr. There, on the banks of the Mandacini, a nymph, named 
Udacavati, who was sporting on the sand, caught the king’s eye for a 
moment, and my loved Urvasi was deeply incensed thereat. 

“ Sahaj. She was doubtless jealous, and her love carried her too 
far ; well, destiny proved her power even there. What followed? 

“Chitr. She rejected all her husband’s explanations, and her heart 
being blinded by the sage’s curse, she forgot the divine decree, and 
hurried into a grove of Kartikeya, where damsels are forbidden to 
enter, and immediately on her passing, she was changed into the form 
of a creeper, growing hard by the entrance of the wood. 

“ Sahaj. (In great distress.) Surely there is nothing beyond the 
reach of destiny’s wrongs, if such a form can be thus changed. But 
what more ? 

“ Chitr. The king, utterly reft of his senses, wanders through the 
forest ever seeking his beloved, spending days and nights in continued 
exclamations—‘Is Urvasi here? is Urvasi there? (looking at the 
sky); and little cure will he find from yonder rising cloud, which 
wakes a desire even in the happiest breast.”* 


SONG. 
“Consumed with sorrow for their friend, the loving pair of swans 
pine in the lake, their hot tears ceaselessly welling.” 


“ Sahaj. Oh, dearest! is there any means whereby he may recover 
her ? 

“ Chitr. Alas! whence, indeed, is there any hope, unless he can find 
the jewel of union which sprang from Durga’s feet ? 

“ Sahaj. Oh, surely, noble natures like his abide not for ever in 
their sorrow ; some means, I foretell, will be assuredly discovered 
to restore her to her form, and him to her favour and goodwill. 
(Looking at the eastern quarter.) But come, let us haste to our 
attendance on the sun, yon glorious monarch of the East. 


SONG. 
“ Agitated with anguish of heart, intensely longing for the sight 
of her beloved,—amidst the soul-entrancing glory of the full- 
blown lotuses, the lone swan wanders along the lake!” [Exeunt. 


SONG (behind the scenes.) 
“ The lord of elephants enters the forest ; how visibly changed 
with the pangs of separation from his love, while his front bears 
a wreath of flowers and sprays, the spoils of the trees which he 


passes |” 





* We must bear in mind that the rainy season in Hindu poetry corresponds 
to the spring in that of Europe, and excites the same tender sentiments and 
emotions. 
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Enter the King, mad, with his eyes fixed on the shy. 


“ King. (Angrily.) Ah, malignant demon, stay, stay !—whither fliest 
thou with my darling ? (Looking.) What! he hath flown from the 
summit of the rock to the sky, and now pelts me with arrows ! 
(Seizing a clod of earth in his hand, and running as if to strike ; 
suddenly he stops, and looks on all sides.) 


SONG. 


“‘ With a pang in his heart for the loss of his love, and mourn- 
fully flapping his wings, with tear-streams gushing from his 
eyes, the young swan pines in the lake.” 


“(Suddenly he recognizes the object.) Ahno! it is yon shower- 
armed cloud, and no haughty demon of the night ; it is yonder bow of 
heaven drawn to its full, and no bow drawn by mortal arm ; it is 
yon keen-shafted cloud, and not a succession of arrows ; it is the 
lightning flashing like gold on the touchstone, and not my own loved 
Urvasi! (He faints—then rises and sighs.) Ah me! now I know too 
well what demon of the night hath stolen her of the fawn-like eye, 
when I gaze on yon showering cloud, while the young lightnings play 
upon its gloom. Ah, where—where is she gone ?—Ah, where—where 
may she be, veiled in her displeasure by an effort of her heavenly 
will ?—sure her anger will not long endure ; can she be flown up to 
the Swerga? Oh, even so, still half of her soul lingers behind with 
me! If she were before me, not all the enemies of heaven could tear 
her away ; and how then can it be that she is now no longer in the 
horizon of my view ? (Looks around, weeping.) Ah! to those held in 
adverse fortune, sorrow comes fast bound to sorrow; whence else 
should come this blow beyond all my powers of endurance—to be thus 
suddenly parted from her, my beloved, and that too at this loveliest 
season, when we need no umbrella to shade us from the heat through 
the rising of the new water-laden clouds !—Restrain thine anger at the 
voice of my commands, oh cloud, that over-spreadest the sky with the 
gloom of thy continuous showers ! if ever in my wanderings o’er the 
earth, I gain the sight of my beloved, then, oh then, whatsoever thou 
shalt do, I will bear. (He muses awhile.) Alas! it disregards all 
my redoubled sorrow. The holy sages say that the king is the 
ordainer of times ; and have I no power to put back the season of the 
rainy clouds ? 

SONG. 


“ Resonant with the songs of the perfume-maddened bees, and 
the loudly-blown pipes of the cocilas, with all its light trembling 
branches thrown open by the wind, and waving in a thousand 
attitudes of joy, dances the heavenly tree.” 

“‘| He dances to the sound. 

“But I will not put it back, after all, since it now pays me, 
its suzerain, with all the signs of the rainy season, (smiling); yes, 
yonder cloud is my canopy of state, with its gay streaks of lightning 
C2 
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for gold, and the nichula trees wave over me their young branches 
for chowries ; my heralds are yonder peacocks, as they raise their 
shrill voices at the cessation of the heat ; and the mountains there are 
my merchants, that bring me the tribute of their showers. But what 
have I to do with the homage of a court-train? Far rather let me 
wander away through the wood to seek for her I have lost. 


SONG. 


“Bereft of his love, and intensely sorrowing, with feet slowly 
tottering and worn, behold, the lord of the elephant herd roams 
after solitude, over hill and through forest blazing with blossom !” 


“He walks round—his countenance suddenly brightens. 


“Ah! ah! my attempt has succeeded! Yonder young banana’s 
flowers, with their red edges and their moist calyx, recall the memory 
of her eyes when anger suffused them with tears, but how shall I 
track her path when she fled? Wheresoever her foot might touch 
the cloud-watered soil of these woods, I should see the line of her 
lovely footsteps, as though marked in gumlac, with the deeper im- 
pression of her heels behind. (He walks round and looks.) Ah! 
where shall I find any tidings of her? Perched on the inaccessible 
rocks of the table land of the mountain, yon peacock sits gazing at the 


clouds, with his tail shaken by the east wind’s breath, and his neck 


stretched out to its full, as swelling with its coming cry. I will advance 
and ask him. 


SONG. 


“Full of sorrow and mourning for the sight of his beloved, the 
mighty lord of elephants wanders on, bewildered in his inmost 
mind.” 


*“‘T beseech thee, oh, lord of the peacocks! tell me if, as thou roamest 
through the woods, thou hast seen my own fair bride? oh, hear me! 
Her face is like the moon, and her gait is as the stately flamingo’s ; 
thou wilt know the signs of her, for I have told them unto thee. (He 
sits down, folding his hands.) Oh! bright-eyed peacock with the 
dark blue throat! hast thou not seen the desire of my heart, whom I 
seek in this forest—my loved wife with the long fair eye, the worthiest 
object in the world? Ha! he gives me no answer, but begins to- 
dance. What can be the reason of his delight? Ah! I know it! 
Now that my loved one is lost, his beautiful tail, outspread in the 
gentle breeze, has no rival to gutshine it; for who, indeed, would look 
at the peacock, if she were near, with the flower-encircled braid of 
her hair fallen all loose in the hour of joy? Well, I will ask no more 
of one who thus rejoices over others’ ills. (He looks round.) Ah! 
yonder is a cocila, sitting on the boughs of the rose-apple, inflamed 
with love’s joy, now the sultry season is past. These are of the wisest 
of birds; I will approach and ask it. 
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SONG. 


“Dwelling in the heavenly grove, with tears of sad desire 
bursting from his eyes, and with all joy driven far from his 
heart, the king of elephants wanders on and on like a majestic 
cloud.” 


“Fair alien-reared cocila of the sweetly sad song, that roamest at 
will through this heavenly wood, tell me, oh, dweller in foreign 
nests! has my beloved been seen by thee? Thee lovers call the 
herald of love; thy voice is his unerring dart, skilled to humble pride ; 
oh! either bring her, my loved one, before me, or lead me, bird of 
the sweet note, wherever she may be. What saidst thou? Didst 
thou ask why she has forsaken one so devoted as 1? Oh, honoured 
bird! she was angry; but I cannot call to mind a single act of mine 
that could cause her wrath; the tyranny of women over their lovers 
waits not for real offences. (He sits down in agitation, and then kneels, 
repeating, ‘she was angry, &c.) What! she breaks off the conversa- 
tion, and only thinks of her own concerns. Well runs the saying 
among men, the greatest ill of another’s seems only cold to one’s self; 
since yonder bird, despising my love as beneath her, now I am fallen 
into adversity, is absorbed with all the blind intoxication of pleasure 
in tasting the royal rose-apple’s newly-ripened fruit. She is gone, 
the fair songstress, gone like my own beloved. I will not be angry; 
may’st thou alight in joy; well, let me proceed. Ah! yonder to the 
right, below the wood, I hear the sound of anklets that tell of the 
steps of my love. I will follow it. Alas, for my ill fortune! Behold- 
ing all quarters of the heavens dark with clouds, and longing for the 
Manasa lake, the flamingo has uttered her cry; it was not the tinkling 
of anklets. Meantime, ere these birds, longing for Manasa, rise on the 
wing from this lake, I may find some tidings from them. Ho! king 
of waterfowl! hereafter shalt thou hie thee to the Manasa lake, drop 
now the lotus fibre, and take it up presently again; and, meanwhile, 
uplift me from my sorrow by tidings of my beloved. The care of their 
friends is dearer to the good than even what concerns themselves. 
See, it lifts its head and looks upward; it tells me plainly, ‘I have 
seen her, and I long to see her once more.’ Ah, flamingo! why 
dost thou hide it? If she with the arched brows hath not passed in 
the path of thy vision along the shores of the lake, how, oh, thief! 
hast thou stolen that gait of hers, gently waving to and fro with the 
intoxication of love? I know it by thy imitation of her walk. Oh, 
flamingo! give me back my fair one; thou hast stolen her gait, there- 
fore thou must have somewhere seen her; oh! surrender what I claim. 
Oh, where didst thou learn that graceful step of thine? It hath flown 
away in fear, because a king, the punisher of thieves, approached. 
I will seek another opportunity.*......... . Yonder stands the 





* In a similar way the mad king addresses the Chacravaka, or ruddy goose, 
the bee “ murmuring in its lotus home,” and the elephant leaning agaist the 
Cadamba’s stem. In each address there is much poetry, and one or two of 
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supremely pleasant mountain Surabhikandhara, beloved of the nymphs ; 
who knows but my love may be found in the valleys at its foot ? (Walks 
on and looks.) What a deep gloom is here! however, I shall be able 
to see by the flashes of lightning. But stay; has the evil influence of 
my crime extended so far, that even the cloud bears no lightning 
because of it? Still I will not depart without visiting this mound of 
rocks. 


SONG. 


“ See, cleaving the ground with his sharp hoofs, unwavering, 
though worn with fatigue, the wild boar rushes onwards through 
the impervious woods, intent on the object of his search.” 


“Ah, say broad mountain, hath my fair-bosomed wife, fair as she 
whom Ananga chose, passed, gracefully bending her head, into the 
woods along the slopes of thy cliffs? How is this? even it, too, is 
silent. I fear it cannot hear me through the distance; I will go 
nearer and ask again. O thou, with thy cataracts pure as crystal, 
whose peaks are garlanded with a thousand various flowers, thou 
that ravishest the heart with the sweet songs of thy genii! Oh, sup- 
porter of the world, show me my beloved! (He approaches, folding 
his hands.) Oh, Lord of all mountains, hast thou seen in this pleasant 
extremity of the wood, the lovely damsel, peerless in every limb, who 
is alas! parted from me? (He hears the echo, he listens joyfully.) He 
answers accordingly, ‘I have seen her.’ Well, I will look for her. 
(Having looked,—as disappointed.) How is this? it was but my own 
echo, rolling from the depths of the caves. Ah me! I am weary; I 
will seek awhile on the bank of this mountain torrent the cool air that 
blows from its waters. (He walks on.) While I gaze on these 
waves, turbid with the fresh influx of waters, longing desire rises in 
my heart. Whence can it come? Frowning with its waves as with 
brows, girdled with the line of fluttering birds, throwing off its foam 
as a garment loosened in anger, and hurrying in devious ways, with a 
trembling step ; surely here is my jealous beloved, changed into the 
form of the stream. Well, let me conciliate her. Be appeased, oh 
dearest, fairest one! as thou flowest on with thy fluttering and 
mourning birds, longing for the banks of the Ganges, and resonant 





the songs are charming. Thus, the following, for instance: “ Amidst the 
soul-ravishing murmurs of the rustling of the leaves, under the young boughs 
of the trees in full flower, the royal elephant wanders in the wood, maddened 
with the absence of his mate.” 
As a specimen of the melodious but vowel-loaded Pracrit (the Ionic dialect 
of Sanscrit), we subjoin it in Roman letters 
** Mammararaniamandharaé 
Kusumiataruvarapallavié 
Daiavirahumma-ia6 
Kanané bhamii giindad.” 
The metre of each line consists of fourteen syllabic instants, each long syllable 
being reckoned as two. 
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with the murmurings of thy swarms of bees. With his arms rising 
from the surge lashed by the East wind, the Lord of Ocean sports 
with his limbs of cloud ; with flamingoes, ruddy geese, and shells, his 
hands are decked as with saffron ornaments ; with green monsters and 
dark lotuses is he arrayed, and his open palm is stretched out from 
the waves near the shore: he would draw down the sky itself, were 
he not stopped by the season with its new clouds and young showers.* 
—Oh thou, with the sweet voice, what minutest offence hast thou seen 
in me—me whose every desire is bound up in thee, and whose inmost 
soul revolts from all perjury towards my love, that thou shouldest 
thus, in thy haughtiness, fling thy poor servant away? But how—is 
she silent still? Then is it a river indeed, and no Urvasi ; how else 
should it thus forsake Pururavas, and hurry onwards to the sea? 
Those who yield not to despair find happiness at last ; I will return, 
then, to that quarter where she vanished from my sight. Ah! I see a 
sign of her path—see this red cadamba, whose flower, with its filaments 
not yet wholly expanded, the sure herald of the close of the hot season, 
hath been plucked to adorn my loved one’s tresses. (He walks on.) 
But what is this exceeding glow which I see shining from a fissure in 
the rock? Its brightness is not like seme remnant of flesh, from an 
elephant that a lion hath destroyed ; can it be a spark of fire? but its 
blaze would have been extinguished by the rains. Aha! it is a jewel 
bright in hue as the blossoms of the red Asoka, and the sun seems 
resolved to carry it off, grasping it with his rays as with hands. Well, 
I will take it myself. 


SONG. 


“Despairing of obtaining his beloved, his eyes filled with 
tears, the lord of elephants wanders forlorn in the wood, with a 
countenance laden with sorrow.” 


“(He approaches it and seizes it, then says to himself.) She on 
whose tresses, perfumed with Mandara blossoms, this jewel was fitly 
set ; she, my loved one, is now far out of my reach. I will not spoil 
its lustre with my tears. (He flings it away.) 

“(A Voice behind the scenes.) Seize, it my son! seize it, my son! 
This is the jewel of union, which sprang from the glow of the feet of 
the daughter of the mountain ; it bringeth, if thou holdest it fast, the 
speedy union with thy beloved. 

“ King. (Looking up.) Who bids me this? What! do I see some 
holy seer in the form of a deer? Oh, holy seer! I am indeed grateful 
for the advice. (Seizing the jewel.) Welcome, O gem of union! If 
thou provest the true jewel of union to me, forsaken as I am by her 
of the slender waist, I will make thee the jewel of my diadem, as Siva 
wears the young moon. (He walks on.) But what is this? a strange 
feeling of desire comes over me as I gaze on this creeper, bereft of 
all its flowers ! and not without reason is my spirit soothed. This 





* These lines are very obscure in the original. 
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slender plant, with its branches washed with rain, like lips blanched 
with tears, forlorn of all its adornings, and putting forth no flowers in 
the absence of its native season—left alone as in the silence of thought, 
with no hum of murmuring bees, it stands like my offended love when 
she repelled me in her anger, though fallen suppliant at her feet! I 
long to embrace the creeper which can give me such an image of her. 
Look on me, O creeper! I am broken of heart; if ever by destiny, I 
find her again, I will never roam in this forest more, and never more 
seek for the lost. 


“(He approaches and embraces the creeper ; suddenly Urvasi appears 
in its place.) 


“ King. (Closing his eyes, and feeling her touch.) Aha! my heart 
seems suddenly at rest, as though Urvasi herself were touched—I may 
not believe it ; how can it be? Whatever my first thoughts about 
Urvasi have been, a moment more has always driven them away ; I 
will not then too suddenly open my eyes, now that my beloved seems 
found to my touch. (He opens his eyes slowly.) What! is it Urvasi 
herself ? [ He faints and falls. 

“ Urv. Revive, revive, O king! 

“ King. (Coming to himself.) O dearest! now indeed have I life; 
whilst thou wast away in displeasure, I was immersed in the deepest 
gloom ; but joy ! joy ! now thou art found, thou comest to me as life 
from the dead. 

“ Urv. Forgive me, forgive me, O king! the sorrows which my 
heedless passion brought upon thee. 

“« King. Thou hast no need to sue my forgiveness; the sight of 
thee, of itself, hath already won it from my inmost soul. Oh, tell me 
why hast thou forsaken me through such a long weary time ? Peacock, 
cocila, flamingo, ruddy goose, bee, elephant, mountain, river, and ante- 
lope—as I roamed in thy search through the forest, of whom have 
I not sought tidings, with tears ? 

“ Urv. My inner sense indeed saw all thy wanderings. 

“ King. Dearest, I know not what this inner sense of thine means. 

“ Urv. Listen, O king! In olden time, Kartikeya took a vow of 
eternal celibacy, and he chose this grove as his dwelling-place, the 
border of the Gandhamadana forest, and he fixed this decree— 

“ King. What ? 

“ Urv. ‘Whosoever of women shall enter this spot, she shall be 
changed into the form of a creeper, and she shall not be released from 
the change, save by the jewel which sprang from the glow of Durga’s 
feet.’ I then, for my heart was blinded by the sage’s curse, forgetful 
of the god’s decree, entered the forbidden spot, and on the moment of 
my passing, my form was changed into a creeper, growing hard by the 
entrance of the grove. 

“ King. Now, dearest, it is all over and past. Thou who wouldest 
oft think me banished far away, if thou didst but lose me for a while 
in sleep—oh! how couldest thou endure such a long separation as this ? 
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See, this as thou said’st, is the cause of our union, the restorer of the 
lost. (He shows the jewel. ) 

“ Urv. What ! wonderful! It is the jewel of union ! Now, indeed, 
I have regained myself, being once more clasped in the embrace of my 
king 

“ King. (Raising the jewel to her forehead.) Thy face, suffused 
with the trembling colours of the jewel which I hold on thy forehead, 
wears the glow of the lotus, red with the morning sunbeam. 
» “Urv. Thy words are full of fondness, but remember how long we 
have been absent from Pratishthana ; your subjects will begin to blame 
your tarrying. Come, let us be going. 

“ King. Even so, as you say. [ They rise to depart. 

“ Urv. How would’st thou return, O king! 

“ King. Oh, waft me home on the new cloud, our aerial chariot in 
its wavy motion; its banner shall be the swift-glancing lightning, and 
o’er it shall hang Indra’s fresh many-hued bow !” 


SONG. 


“Tts long-sought companion at last is found; and every feather 
erect with joy, the young flamingo hies on its way, borne in the 
air-car of its own wild will!” ~ [ Exeunt. 


Surely we may recognise poetry, true poetry here! Puru- 
ravas’s sorrow and desolation are lifted up from the common and 
the real far into the ether of fancy’s ideal; but they hang there, 
bathed in the pure serene light of poetry, as Tennyson’s eye saw 
Ganymede on the eagle, flushed with roseate light, soaring in the 
sunset above Troy’s “ pillared town.” 

The fifth act opens with the joy of the Gracioso at the king’s 
return. 


“ Aha! aha! heaven be praised, after many a long wandering with 
Urvasi, in the regions beautified with the Nandana grove, my lord 
the king has at length returned to the city, and now once more exer- 
cises his sway, fulfilling the duties of his station, and winning all his 
subjects’ hearts. Well, except the lack of children, I am sure he has 
not a single subject for sadness. This is a great lunar day; and he 
has just returned to the palace, after bathing with the queen in the 
meeting waters of Ganga and Yumana. I am here just at the right 
moment, when he is busy adorning his person, and anointing himself 
with perfumes.” 


A cry is suddenly raised that a hawk has flown off with the 
gem of union, which the king had destined for his diadem; 
the king rushes in, followed by his attendants, and all is con- 
fusion and distress. Orders are given that the bird should 
be pursued, and caught; and, after awhile, the chamberlain 
enters with the hawk in his hand, The king’s attention is 
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naturally drawn to inquire who was the fortunate archer that 
recovered the prize. 


“‘ King. Knowest thou whose arrow it was ? 

“ Chamb. It is marked with a name ; but my eyes are not equal to 
the deciphering the colours. 

“ King. Hold the arrow, while I look at it. 

** Gracioso. Why does your highness hesitate ? 

“* King. Hear the letters of the archer’s name. 

“ Grac. I am all attention. 

“ King. (Reads). ‘ This is the arrow of the prince, the archer, Ayus, 
the son of Urvasi and Pururavas, with which he smites his enemies.’ 

“ Grac. Joy, joy |—your highness is blessed with a son. 

“ King. How is this, my friend? Except during the Naimesha sacri- 
fice, 1 have been always with Urvasi, and never have I ever seen her 
give signs of being a mother. Yet I remember once the shade of her 
face was pale as the Lavali’s fruit; and her body seemed to languish, 
that the bracelets round her arms hung loose. 

“ Grac. Let not your highness attribute human nature to Urvasi; 
the actions of the heavenly powers are veiled deep in mystery. 

“ King. Let it be as you say; but why should she conceal it ? 

“ Grae. Lest you should desert her as growing old. 

“ King. Have done with jesting—think seriously. 

“ Grace. Ah! who shall divine the secrets of the gods? 

“ Chamberlain. (Entering.) May the king be ever victorious! A 
female Ascetic of the race of Bhrigu has come from the hermitage of 
Chyavana, bringing a lad with her, and desires to see your highness. 

“ King. Introduce them both without delay. 


Re-enter the Chamberlain, bringing the Ascetic with the lad. 

“ Grace. Is not this the Kshatriya youth whose name was inscribed 
on the arrow that killed the bird? In every way he takes after your 
highness. 

“‘ King. It must be so. My eyes as they fall on him are filled with 
tears, my heart feels a father’s fondness, and a welcome rises for him 
in my mind. How I long to forget all my dignity, and clasp him with 
a long, fierce embrace in my trembling arms! ( Advancing.) Hail, holy 
woman ! 

“ Ascetic. Oh mighty king! long may’st thou be the upholder of the 
lunar race! (To herself.) The holy king recognizes the ties of biood, 
even untold. (Aloud.) My child, bow to thy lord. 

( The youth folds his hands and bows to the king, who scarcely restrains 
his tears.) 

“ King. Long may’st thou live, oh child! 

“ Youth. (Starting at being touched.) If this be love which I feel, 
when I hear that this is my father, and I his child, what must indeed 
be their affection who have grown up in their parents’ bosoms ? 

“ King. Oh, holy woman! what is the cause of thy coming ? 

“ Asc. Hear, O king! This child (long may he live!) was given 
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into my hands immediately after his birth, by Urvasi; I know not 
for what reason. All that pertains to the natal rites and education 
of a well-born Kshatriya was fulfilled towards him by the illustrious 
Chyavana; and having learned all other knowledge, he hath lastly 
been instructed in archery. 

“ King. And well does he excel therein. 

“ Ase. This day he went out with some sons of the Rishis, to collect 
flowers, fruit, wood, and kusa grass, and on his way he violated the 
prohibitions of the hermitage. 

“ Grac. How was that ?* 

“ Asc. A hawk that had carried off some flesh, and was sitting on 
the summit of one of the trees in the hermitage, became a mark for 
his arrow. 

“ King. And what followed ? 

“* Ase. When the holy man heard the story, he bade me restore my 
charge into Urvasi’s hands; I desire therefore to see Urvasi. 

“ King. Be seated. I pray you. (They sit down on seats brought by 
an attendant.) Oh, honoured Talavya! inform Urvasi of this. 

[ Exit Chamberlain, 

“ King. Come hither, come hither, my child! the touch of my son 
thrills my every limb; oh! bring him to me, and gladden my heart 
as the moonbeams gladden the moon-gem ! 

“ Ase. My child, go and salute thy father. 

[ The youth approaches the King. 

“ King. (After embracing him.) My child, salute your good friend 
the Brahmin. 

“ Grac. Why should the child dread me? Surely he must have 
often seen apes in the groves of the hermitage. 

“ Youth. ( Smiling.) I salute thee, sir. 

“ Grac. May your young highness have health and prosperity. 

Enter Urvasi and the Chamberlain. 

* Chamb. This way, your highness, this way ! 

“ Urv. (Coming forward and looking.) Who is this sitting on the 
golden footstool, while the king himself binds up his locks ? ( Seeing 
the Ascetic.) Wonderful! it is my boy, Ayus, accompanied by Saty- 
avati ; he is grown a tall youth indeed. 

King. (Looking.) My child, here is thy mother come, intently gazing 
upon thee; upheaving her bosom’s scarf, which bursts open with the 
gush of her love.f 

* Asc. Come, my son, run up to thy mother. 

[ She goes towards Urvasi with the youth. 

“ Urv. I salute thy feet, oh reverend woman ! 





* We see here Kalidasa’s light touch, in making the Gracioso break in upon 
the conversation with this question of eager curiosity. 


» aes Half 
The sacred mother’s bosom, panting, burst 
The laces towards her babe.” —Tennyson’s ‘ Princess.’ 
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“ Asc. My child, may’st thou ever be honoured of thy husband ! 

“ Youth. Oh honoured one (zorva), I salute thee. 

“ Urv. Win thy father’s favour, my child. (To the King.) May the 
king be ever victorious. 

* King. Hail to thee, oh mother, be seated here ! 

“ Urv. Ye honoured ones, be seated. [ They all sit down. 

** Asc. My child, in the presence of your husband, I now restore 
into your hands my charge, skilled in knowledge and exercised in the 
use of arms and armour. I now wish to depart ; I am transgressing the 
laws of my hermitage life by a longer stay. 

“ Urv. As you will; yet seeing you after such an interval, I regret 
to lose you so soon; but not to violate your laws, perhaps you had 
better depart. I trust we shall see each other again. 

“ King. Reverend woman, give my salutation to the illustrious 
Chyavana. 

* Asc. Even so. 

“ Youth. Reverend lady, art thou really departing ? Wilt thou 
lead me away too ? 

“ King. Thou hast lived long enough in the hermitage, it is time 
for thee now to climb life’s second step. 

“ Asc. My child, follow thy father’s words. 

* Youth. Well, send me the dark-necked peacock, whose tail hath 
lately grown—which used to sleep in my bosom and loved to feel me 
stroke its tail. 

“ Asc. I will send it. 

“ Urv. Holy woman, I salute thy feet. 

“ King. I bow to thee, reverend one. 

“ Asc. Happiness unto you all. [ Exit. 

“ King. Fairest one, this day I am the most fortunate of fathers, 
with this fair child of thine, like Indra, the city-destroyer, with 
Jayanta, the child of his Paulomi. 

“ Grac. Well; but why is her highness’s face now suffused with 
tears ? 

“ King. Why, loveliest one, weepest thou, when joy quivers in my 
heart at this advent of continuance to my race, and dimmest the adorn- 
ings of strings of pearls by the tears that fall fast on thy bosom ? 

“ Urv. Listen, O king! I was at first filled with joy at beholding 
my child before me, but the mention of Indra’s name has recalled to 
my memory his decree. 

“ King. Speak on—what was it ? 

“ Urv. Hear, O king! In the bygone time when my heart was first 
made thy prisoner, I was standing one day bewildered with my pre- 
ceptor’s curse, when Indra gently dismissed me, and fixed a decree. 

“ King. What was it ?—tell me. 

“ Urv. ‘When he, my loved friend, the royal sage, shall behold the 
face of a son, born from thee, then shalt thou return into my presence.’ 
Fearing, then, that I should be parted from thee—to lengthen the 
time of our union—as soon as the child was born, I entrusted him into 
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the hands of the honoured Satyavati, in the hermitage of the holy 
Chyavana ; but now that he has proved himself so worthy to win his 
father’s heart, and has been given unto us again, how may I abide 
longer with the king ? [ The King faints. 

“ All. Revive, revive, oh, king ! 

“ Chamb. Oh! revive, revive. 

“* Grac. My lord, this is unworthy of your high station ! 

“ King.( Coming to himself.) Alas, that destiny should delight to check 
human joy! On me, while I rejoiced in the recovery of my son, 
hath fallen, oh, loveliest one, this blow of separation from thee, as the 
lightning falls on the summer-scorched tree, at the moment when it is 
refreshed by the first shower. 

“ Grac. This event has its opposite, I conjecture, fast bound 
behind it ; and King Indra will deign to be conciliated. 

“ Urv. Ah, wretchedme! Iam lost! The king, I fear, will think 
that at this moment of the recovery of my son, now that his education 
is completed, I return of my own choice to the Swerga, as having 
accomplished my desire. 

“ King. Ob! loveliest one, speak not this. Bound though we be 
beneath another’s will, it cannot make easy the separation from what 
we love; but obey thou the command of thy lord, and I this day 
devolve my kingdom upon thy son, and henceforth will I fly for refuge 
to the woods, and roam forlorn there with the monarchs of the herds. 

“ Youth. Oh, father, yoke not another to the car, which the great 
bull so long hath drawn ! 

“‘ King. Oh, dear child! say not so: the royal elephant, though he 
be young, yet rules his fellows ; the fierce poison grows in the body 
of the scarce-hatched snake ; and the king, though a child, can guard 
the earth ; for the power that rises equal to every duty, is innate in 
the blood, not the years. Oh, honoured Talavya! 

“ Chamb. Let the king command me. 

“ King. Carry my orders to the minister Parvata ; let the ceremony 
for anointing King Ayus be performed.” 


At this moment a blaze of light fills the heavens, and the divine 
Rishi Narada decends from the Swerga; his presence, like the 
Deus ex machinaé of the Greeks, changes the whole scene; he 
brings Indra’s permission for Urvasito remain with Pururavas 
as long as he lives, and the play concludes with the coronation of 
King Ayus. The nymphs enter to bring the holy water, and a 
few words of congratulation pass between Urvasi and her former 
companions, to whom she introduces her child. 

Such is an outline of this beautiful Indian drama, the twin- 
sister of  Sacontala ;’ in some respects it is inferior to the latter, 
but we can still recognise in it the same lightness of touch and 
gracefulness of imagery, the same love of external nature, and 
delicate appreciation of its hold on the human soul. Kalidasa 
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always seems to us the Calderon of the East, but the Calderon of 
the soft contemplative Hindu, not of the grave stern Spaniard. 
It is Calderon when he wrote ‘ Echo and Narcissus,’ not when 
he wrote ‘ Life is a Dream;’ it is Calderon when his page isa 
summer landscape, over which the eye wanders, lost amid the 


“ Bellisimo laberinto 
De arboles flores y plantas ;” 


not when he darkens the soul’s stage with mystic gloom, and 
evokes the supernatural powers that walk abroad unseen, like 
Homer’s Afe, 


“ Over men’s heads walking aloft, 
With tender feet treading so soft!’ 


The next great Indian dramatist after Kalidésa is Bhavabhuti, 
but a long interval of seven centuries separates their respective 
ages. Bhavabhuti is supposed to have flourished in the court of 
Yasoverma, King of Kanoj, who reigned about a.p. 720. In his 
day the national character had sadly degenerated from that of 
earlier times, and literature ever mirrors with unconscious fidelity 
all such changes in a people. The influence of an age on an 
author is partly unconscious and involuntary, and the wisest men 
of the time may not escape from it. Do we not see this even in 
a Tacitus, surrounded as he was by such men as Statius, Juvenal, 
and the younger Pliny? The shadow of the on coming, though 
yet far distant, barbarism, was already falling on the language, 
even though it flowed from Ais lips, and was privileged to bear 
his thoughts! We should ever bear this in mind in forming our 
judgment of great writers who have fallen on evil days, for it acts 
In two opposite directions—extenuating their faults, and multiply- 
ing the excellencies which forced their way in spite of their age 
and the evil influence of their contemporaries. We would en- 
deavour to take this into account as we judge of Bhavabhuti, and 
set him beside his polished predecessor in the drama, who lived 
in an age of good taste, and was, if we may trust the voice of 
tradition, one of the “ nine gems” at the Court of Vicramaditya. 

Bhavabhuti has left us three plays, the ‘ Malati and Madhava,’ 
the ‘ Uttararamacharita’ and the ‘ Mahdviracharita.’* In each 
of these we find marks of genius; there is an impetuosity of 
feeling, and a loud large utterance, which command attention in a 
voice not to be disregarded. His mind delights in the wild and 
awful, both in nature and mythology, and his sentences roll on 








* The two former were published in 1831 at Calcutta, under the Committee 
of Public Instruction ; they are now very scarce, and new editions (with revised 
texts) are wanted. The last is the work that stands at the head of our article. 
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_ like torrents, carrying with them whole rucks of words.* He 
possesses great powers of description, and he often paints a whole 
scene in some long loud-sounding word, which seems to come 
panting under the burden which it bears. But this very power 
and impetuosity lead him astray ; he frequently falls into bombast 
in the midst of his outbursts of passion, and we everywhere miss 
the controlling hand of reason—the serenely-just ruler, without 
whose sway the soul is an anarchy. 

‘ Malati and Madhava’ is the history of two lovers, whose 
fathers secretly wish for their marriage, but the great obstacle has 
arisen, that the king desires Malati for the wife of his favourite 
minister. We have no room for the interesting story of the play: 
indeed, it would be a pity to abridge it by any Procrustean process. 
We select the following scene from the fifth act as a specimen of 
Bhavabhuti’s energy and fire. A few words will put our readers 
au courant with the story. Madhava has found that Malati is to 
be married immediately to the minister, and in his despair he 
wanders by night to the place of tombs outside the city, if pos- 
sible, to conciliate the dread powers of the unseen world to avert 
the apparently inevitable evil. In the meantime, a male and 
female devotee of one of the fiendish deities of the later Hindu 
faith, have that very day carried off Malati, to offer her as their 
victim, in a temple near the cemetery. The scene that follows 
has all that wild horror in which our poet so delights; the place 
and the hour are alike awful, and the actors stand out in their 
dark outlines as though we saw them by flashes of lightning in 
the gloom. 


“ Madhava. Before me flows the river at the end of this place of 
tombs, rolling with its hollow murmur of waves, as they sweep past 
the crumbling bank, and force their way through stones and moulder- 
ing bones; high rise its steeps filled with the sharp cry of the fierce 
jackals as they howl for their prey, while in the woods, in answer, moans 
the sad whoop of the owl. 

“ A Voice behind the scenes. Oh, pitiless father! she who was to be 
thy offering to conciliate the king’s favour, dies! 

“ Madh. ( Listening.) What sweet though shrill voice is this, like the 
ery of the frightened osprey, that suddenly rushes to my ear? Me- 
thinks I know the sound, and it draws after it mine inmost soul. My 
cloven heart whirls round within me, my every limb is convulsed, a 





* Compound words of five-and-twenty syllables are not at all unfrequent 
in Bhavabhuti’s more laboured passages ; in the ‘ Malati and Madhava’ (which 
has most of this excessive elaboration of style), we have them occasionally 
much longer still. In p. 58 (Calcutta ed.), there is one compound epithet 
which extends through four lines, and comprises ninety-nine syllables! But 
of course such mad escapades as these are few and far between. 
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deathly chill creeps through my body, and my trembling feet totter 
beneath me. What feelings are these? what mean they? The wailing 
ery rose from the temple of Karala; well may the place suit for deeds 
of darkness. Well, I will see what it can be. [ Exit. 
The scene changes to the Temple.—Enter Kapdélakundalé* and 
Aghoraghanta, and Malati dressed as a victim. 

“ Mal. Ah, pitiless father! she who was to be thy offering to con- 
ciliate the king’s favour, dies! Oh, mother! with thy heart of love, 
thou too wilt be struck down, with me, by destiny’s evil sport. Oh, 
holy nurse! whose very life was Malati, whose every action was to 
make her happy; long, long is the sorrow which thy love will teach 
thee. And thou, too, my loved Lavangika, never, save in dreams, 
shalt thou see me again! 

“* Madh. Heavens! it is she herself. My doubts are gone; but do 
I indeed behold her still alive ?” 


The two devotees then sing a wild hymn to their goddess, 
which we omit. 


“ Madh. Ah, me! the fatal imprudence! Wearing the red dress 
and garland, and sprinkled with lac, the timid maiden has fallen into 
the hands of these impious heretics and outcasts, like a deer in the 
midst of wolves. It is she, Bhurivasu’s daughter, in the very jaws of 
death! Woe, woe for the accursed evil! Oh destiny! whither speed 
thy pitiless steps ? 

“ Kapal. Poor innocent! give a last remembrance to him whom 
thou loved’st, for fierce destiny hurries thee on to thy end. 

“ Mal. Oh Madhava! my loved lord, may’st thou still remember 
me, gone though I be to the other world; she is not wholly slain 
whom the loved ones on earth still remember. 

“ Kapal. Alas! the poor child is wrapt up in Madhava. 

“ Aghor. (Raising the weapon.) Let what must be, be; I will kill 
her. Oh, Kardla! holy goddess, accept our offering, vowed to thee in 
the performing of our incantations. [He prepares to strike. 

“ Madh. (Rushing forward, and snatching up Malati in his arms.) 
Impious wretch! thou art foiled. 

“ Kapal. Villain, who is the impious wretch but thou ? 

“ Mal. Oh, noble Madhava, help me, help me! [ She clings to him. 

“ Madh. Noble one, fear not. Flinging away his fear in this hour 
of death, and openly avowing his burning passion, he thy lover stands 
before thee. Fair lady, cease thy trembling ; yonder wretch shall 
now reap the fruit of his sin, ripening in dread retrospect of his guilt. 

“ Agor. Ha! who is this that dares to interrupt us ? 

“ Kapal. This is Madhava, Malati’s lover, the child of Kaman- 
daki’s friend, who comes hither to propitiate the spirits. 

“ Madh, ( With tears.) Noble one, what means this ? 

“ Mal. (Sighing deeply.) Oh, Madhava! I know not ; this only do I 





* The female devotee. 
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know: I was sleeping alone on a terrace, and I awoke, and found 
myself here; but what brings thee here ? 

“ Madh. (With shame.) Agonized by ceaseless desires, ‘ Oh, that my 
life might be hallowed by gaining that lotus hand !’—I wandered 
bewildered to propitiate the spirits in ‘this city of the dead, and I 
heard thy cries, O fearful one! and hurried hither to thy help. 

“ Mal. Alas, alas! how couldst thou thus risk thy life for me ? 

** Madh. Say rather, was it not blessedly opportune ? Led by good 
destiny, I came, and have saved my defenceless beloved from falling 
a victim beneath yonder wretch’s knife. What strange feelings now 
possess my soul, bewildered with fear, melted with pity, tossed with 
wonder, burning with wrath, and blossoming with joy. 

“ Agor. Ha! Brahmin whelp! Thou hast crossed my path, me— 
the slaughter-loving priest of the sacrifices of Kardla’s altar, as the 
deer, moved with pity, seeks to rescue his doe from the tiger’s clutch ! 
With the blood that streams from thy headless corpse, my sword shall 
propitiate the Mother of being. 

“ Madh. Villain, heretic, outcast! Thou would’st ruthlessly steal 
away the jewel of the three worlds, make the earth all darkness, and 
drive away all friendship to seek its refuge in death; yea, thou 
would’st render useless the creation of the eye, and turn the fair world 
into a barren desert! Detested villain! Thou that dost think to 
strike with thy murderous weapon that tender form, which would feel 
pain even at the touch of the Sirisha flowers, which her loving com- 
panions threw on her in their laughing sport,—on thy head shall fall 
this sudden arm, like the staff of Yama, the king of death. 

“ Agor. Strike, wretch, if thou darest ; it is thou that shalt die. 

“ Mal. (to Madh.) Be calm, my bold deliverer ; the wretch fills 
me with dread! Oh, turn away, therefore, from all needless peril! 

“ Kapal. (to Aghor.) Oh, holy one! be vigilant, and slay the villain. 

* Madh. and Aghor. (to Mal. and Kapal.) Fear not! keep up the 
courage in thy heart—yon wretch is already slain. Did ever any 
one accuse the lion of rashness in attacking the deer ?—the lion, whose 
paw cleaves the elephant’s forehead, as the thunderbolt splits the 
mountain-peak ! 

“(A noise behind the scenes.) Ho! ho! ye soldiers, who search 
after Malati ; the holy Kamandaki, who consoles Bhurivasu with her 
infallible promises, orders you with all speed to surround the temple 
of Karala; this strange and dreadful deed can be none other’s than 
Aghoraghanta’s, and the aim no other than a victim to her shrine. 

“ Kapal. Holy one, we are surrounded. 

“ Aghor. Now, then, is the especial time for valour ! 

“ Mal. Oh, father! oh, reverend nurse! 

“ Madh. Let it be; I will place Malati in safety amongst her 
friends, and then I will return to kill yonder miscreant. 

“[ He retires, keeping off Aghoraghanta from Malati. 

“ Madh. and Aghor. (in the same breath.) Now, wretch, shall the 
fearless sword hew thee in pieces, limb from limb! sporting in thy 
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flesh, and resting for a moment in its speed only to divide the sinews, 
while it rings in its collision with the bones.” [ Exeunt. 


Here ends our extract—the fierce devotee is slain, and his 
partuer’s revenge forms a tremendous nodus in the story. We 
give the following wild simile, which occurs in his soliloquy in 
the commencement of the next act :— 


** Where shal! the snake-murderer find peace, when with unresting 
hatred the female snake ever watches for her bite, with her teeth 
sharpened and jaden with poison ?” 


Bhavabhuti, as we have said before, delights in description, 
and we know of no Eastern poet whose paintings of scenery are 
so vivid and clear. Other Eastern poets content themselves 
with general features and outlines; Bhavabhuti loves to fill up 
the picture with some strong individual image, which stands out 
in bold relief from the canvass. We have selected a few from 
his works as they occur to us; there are hundreds such scattered 
up and down in his pages. Here is a sketch of an Indian 
evening :— 


“ The shades of evening fall dissolving over us. The limits of the 
sky are wrapped in wreaths of darkness, as with garlands of dark 
Tamiala blossoms ; and the earth, as it stretches to the horizon, seems 
sinking in newly-rising waters ; even at its outset, night throws its 
softened blue over the woods, like thick smoke spreading in all direc- 
tions before the wind.” 


Here is a distant landscape :— 


“ Yonder stands the river Lavana, with its line of sporting waves, 
—whose skirting woods gleam, brightened by the rain (rejoicing the 
hearts of the swains), with their glades of grass dear to the full- 
uddered kine.” 


In the ‘ Uttararamacharita’ there are many opportunities for 
description in the third act, where Rama returns to the wood 
where he had spent the happiest years of his life; the following 
may serve as a specimen :— 


“The overhanging nest-laden trees pay their otferings of flowers 
to the river, as the elephant, reclining against the stem, shakes them 
down with his trunk and forehead, while the woodcocks and doves 
murmur in the boughs, and the birds, as they seize the insects of the 
bark with their beaks, scatter their shadows on the waters below.” 


How natural are these reflections of Rama, when he looks 
around and sees, 
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7 that something new or strange 
Had passed upon the flowers, the trees, the ground,— 
As only to the eye of him appears, 
Who absent long, at length returns again,— 
The silent work of years.” 


“ Where once flowed the stream, there now is an alluvial island, 
and where erst the trees grew thick or scanty, it is now reversed. 
Methinks, after so long aa absence, it is another wood that I behold— 
only yon unchanged mountain-entrance assures my heart that it is 
still the same.” 


Or these, which occur in the same scene: 


“Yonder, in the distance, like a line of cloud, I see the mountain 
Prasravana, whence flows the river Godaveri. On its high peak once 
dwelt the vulture king; at its foot we passed our days, absorbed in 
our leafy cottage; where stretches the pleasant end of the wood, with 
its tuneful birds singing within, amidst the glorious beauty of the dark 


trees, as they bend over the Godaveri’s waters.” 


The two other plays of our author, besides ‘ Mélati and Madhava’ 
give the mythological history of Rama, the hero of the ancient Ra- 
mayana. ‘To those who know and love the old epics of India, these 
two plays will be especial favorites, the ‘ Uttara Rama’ particu- 
larly, for its exquisite pathos as well as pastoral sweetness and 
quiet ; but to those who come unprepared to their perusal, we 
can imagine they may give a feeling of disappointment. The 
€ Mahaviracharita’ follows the whole story of the ‘ Ramayana,’ and 
the author has shown great skill in dovetailing the various inci- 
dents into a dramatic whole; the ‘Uttararamacharita’ gives the 
later history of Rama, as detailed in the seventh or later book of 
the ‘Ramayana.’ Both abound with striking scenes and descrip- 
tions ; on the whole, we prefer the latter; but had our limits 
allowed us, we could have quoted a fine scene from the former, 
where the youthful Rama, the hero of the Kshatriya tribe, is 
challenged by the fierce Brahminical hero, Jamadagnya (the ter- 
rific scourge of the Kshatriyas), and the fine dialogue between 
the two, in which we see the workings of admiration and pity in 
the Brahmin’s breast, as he surveys his youthful antagonist. 


“Fair is this Kshatriya boy! Tossing the fine locks, that are left 
round his head, and wearing that beautiful, but haughty form, with 
its innate signs of good fortune! E’en at first sight, he wins my 
heart with his beauty, and strength, and glory; but, even for all this, 
he must yet be slain. Alas, that I have sworn the cruel vow!” 


Of the remaining plays of the Hindu theatre we know but 
little ; most of them slumber in manuscript, and of these we have 
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only the short analysis which Professor Wilson gave in the 
appendix to his ‘ Hindu Drama.’ Four others have been pub- 
lished; the ‘ Mudrarakshasa;’ the ‘ Retnavali;’ the ‘ Malikagni- 
mitra,’ and the ‘ Hanumannataka.’ Of these, the latter alone 
possesses any real claim to poetry, and here we do discern some 
memory of ancient glories, “ like the ashes of the fire of a departed 
caravan in the desert;” the others have only a graceful plot to 
recommend them, unless we add to the ‘ Mudrarakshasa’ that it 
is the only specimen of an historical drama, it being the Hindu 
tradition of the history of Chandragupta, the Sandracottos of the 
Greeks. The oly one of the others analysed by Wilson, which 
we should much care to see published, would be the ‘ Sri-dama 
Charita,’ which dramatizes the beautiful story of his visit to 
Krishna, which Sir W. Jones introduced in his ‘ Ode to Lakshmi.’ 

Such, then, is the Hindu drama—a genuine offshoot of the 
national soul; and, as such (however inferior to the dramas of 
Greece, or England, or Spain), it yet draws, like them, its 
nourishment from the deep soil of our common nature, and, 
through its branches and blossoms runs life-sap from the human 
heart. Can we do better, then, than urge the study of Sanscrit 
on our scholars, and especially those in whom beats the pulse 
and lives the energy of youth? Where may they find a wider 
or more interesting field? Are not the ‘ Ramayana’ and ‘ Mahab- 
harata’ of themselves a world, with their countless traditions of 
ancient times wrapped in the dim myth, and their countless 
outbursts of world-wide poetry, not to mention the obscurer, 
but yet intensely interesting Vedic studies, where we really hold 
converse with the mind of man, as it thought, and dreamed, and 
erred, before the days of Troy divine? Of the ‘ Mahabharata,’ 
Professor Wilson has well said, “ In the amplitude of its extent, 
in the numerous traditions, legends, and tales which it contains, 
and in its many didactic and philosophical passages, it offers an 
accumulation of materials adapted to different tastes, and auxiliary 
to diverging researches, which must long advantageously engage 
the attention, and reward the industry of Sanscrit scholars.” 
The drama, the production of later times, will come in (as Mr. 
Trithen observes) “ to relieve their minds from the severer studies 
of the ancient literature and institutions of India;” and we feel 
sure that they will find pleasure as well as relaxation in the 
perusal. Above all, we would hold out the wonderful language 
itself, which “ comes sounding and swelling, with its mysterious 
voice, from the deep and dark recesses of antiquity.” Sanscrit 
has changed the science of philology, taught us more about Greek 
and Latin than Greeks or Romans ever knew, and revealed to 
us one broad band of kindred tongues girdling the world from 
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India to England. What ‘ Universal History’ can give us one- 
tenth of the light into the real history of our race, its early migra- 
tions and changes, and its earliest errors and wondering guesses 
at truth, and dim reminiscences of lost revelations, which is 
thrown on it by such a book as Bopp’s ‘ Comparative Grammar?’ 
One such wide-spread root as shthd, with its iornm, sto, stehen, 
and stand, tells us more than any historian, of the early wander- 
ing of our forefathers ; for such words as these were contemporary 
witnesses, and have lived on the lips, and revealed the thoughts 
of the souls, of heroes who were dust before history began ! 

But these things belong to the India of the past, not to the 
India of the present. We may with reason doubt of India’s great 
early civilization, and reject the dreams of the glories of her 
monarchies, but we cannot thus dissipate the triumphs of Indian 
mind. Its epics will still prove that poetry once dwelt there; 
the ‘ Bhagavad Gita’ will reveal to us its philosophy ; nor may 
we lose sight of its discoveries in Algebra; nor forget that Indian 
bards, in their popular mythology, played with periods and 
numbers which Archimedes could not have expressed. But 
of all these glories the India of the present may scarcely claim 
even the memory; a cruel idolatry and degrading superstition 
have gathered, like an Egyptian darkness, over the land, and 
Christianity must dawn on the Indian soul, ere we hear 


** A voice upon the mountain slope, 
Cry to the summit, ‘ Is there any hope ?’” 


We cannot better conclude than by quoting a distich of a 
modern Hindu, which Sir W. Jones has preserved. To those who 
have held converse with Valmiki and Vyasa, in the ‘ Ramayana’ 
and ‘ Mahabharata,’ we know of few things which may seem more 
melancholy or dirge-like. 


“ Poetry was the sportful daughter of Valmiki; and having been 
educated by Vyasa, she chose Kalidasa for her bridegroom, after the 
raanner of Vidarbha; she was the mother of Amara, Sundara, Sankha, 
and Dhanica; but now, old and decrepit, her beauty faded, and 
her unadorned feet slipping as she walks, in whose cottage does she 
disdain to take shelter ?” 

C. 





Art. II,—1. Observations on Natural Systems of Botany. By 
James L. Drummond, M.D., &c. London: Longman and Co, 
1849. 


2. The Vegetable Kingdom ; or, the Structure, Classification, and 
Uses of Plants, illustrated upon the Natural System. Second 
Edition. By John Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S., and L.S., &c. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, Bouverie Street. 


3. An Introduction to Botany. By John Lindley, Ph.D., &c. 
Two volumes. Fourth Edition. London: Longman and Co. 


4, The Elements of Botany, Structural and Physiological. By 
John Lindley, Ph.D. Sixth Edition. London: Bradbury 


and Evans. 


5. Medical and Economical Botany. By John Lindley, Ph.D. 
London: Bradbury and Evans. 1849. 


6. The System of Nature: an Essay. By Edward Newman, 
F.L.S., Z.S., &c. Second Edition. London: John Van 
Voorst. 


HE advantages of arranging both plants and animals according 
to their ascertained affinities, are now so generally admitted 
among naturalists; and so obvious is the superiority of such 
methods of classification as are based upon natural relationships, 
over those in which similarity of structure being wholly disre- 
garded, certain arbitrary resemblances are alone attended to in 
the formation of their subdivisions; that the appearance of a 
book whose professed object it is to depreciate the more rational 
principles of arrangement, and to advocate an unconditional 
return to the professedly artificial system of Linnzus, could 
hardly have been anticipated at the present day. Yet such a 
book is that whose title stands at the head of this article; and it 
must be confessed that Dr. Drummond’s ‘ Observations’ display 
far more ingenuity than could have been expected in the defence 
of a cause so hopeless and so ungrateful. 

It is almost superfluous to offer any observation on the proba- 
ble influence of an attempt of this kind; for the onward tendency 
of knowledge in the present age is so patent, and any effort to 
stem the irresistible and beneficial current of intellectual pro- 
gress must be so futile, that its fate cannot for a moment be 
doubted. It is, indeed, a subject for congratulation, that the 
investigators of natural objects, casting off the trammels of 
scholastic dogmatism, should seek some less superficial and more 
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intelligible disposition of the subjects of their study, than those 
bequeathed by the naturalists who trod the same paths before 
them ; men, whose scientific attainments were glorious and sur- 
prising in their day, when so few materials were at their com- 
mand, but whose happiest efforts the immense mass of facts 
accumulated by modern science has at length rendered useless 
and superannuated. 

To no one of these earlier observers is so much honour due as to 
Linneus. Unparalleled in his day for the extent and soundness 
of his knowledge, he devoted his vast acquirements to a survey 
of both the organic and inorganic kingdoms of nature, and intro- 
duced order and method where chaos and confusion had previously 
reigned supreme. His zoological classification, being founded on 
the close consideration and comparison of structure, is still followed 
in the main; but as, in the botanical system which he originated, 
he altogether overlooked considerations of this nature, it was 
impossible that it could satisfy the irresistible desire inherent in 
man, to know thoroughly the objects of his inquiries, and to 
conduct these on a sound and natural basis, a circumstance of 
which he was himself thoroughly aware, as can be proved by his 
own words.* It has accordingly for some years been superseded 
on the continent of Europe and in America. England was the 
last to abandon it ;+ Sir James Smith and many others remaining 
its firm champions, more perhaps from the natural disinclination 
of men to relinquish a method they had followed for years, and 
with which they had achieved their renown, than from any 





* « Perpetuum est quod methodus artificialis sit tantum naturalis succedanea, 
nec possit non cedere naturali.”’—Class. Plant. Pref. 

+ We are happy to add here Mr. Babington’s opinion as to one cause of 
this; as well as his testimony to the merits of the Linnzan artificial system, 
as an index to plants. He says, in the Preface to the first edition of his 
* Manual of British Botany ’— 


“ At the conclusion of the War we had become so wedded to the system of Lin- 
neeus, and it may even perhaps be allowable to add, so well satisfied with our own 
proficiency, that, with the honourable exception of Mr. Brown, there was at that time 
scarcely a botanist in Britain who took any interest in or paid the least attention 
to the classification by Natural Orders which had been adopted in France, and to 
the more minute and accurate examination of plants which was caused by the em- 
ployment of that philosophical arrangement. Let it not, however, be supposed that 
the author wishes at all to detract from the value of the Linnean system—a system 
which was considered by its author as merely a provisional arrangement or kind 
of index to the known plants ; for no botanist has more strongly stated the value 
of a natural classification than Linnzus himself,—as he fully believes that without 
some such artificial scheme by which newly discovered plants could be catalogued 
for easy reference, the multitudinous species which distant countries have supplied 
would long since have formed so enormous and confused a mass as to have reduced 
botany to a state little better than that into which it had fallen at the commencement 
of the Linnzan era.”—L. 
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decided opinion of its superiority. The state of neglect into 
which it has fallen has been regarded with such apparent apathy 
or complacency, that we could little have expected the present 
appearance of Dr. Drummond, in the character of a scientific 
resurrectionist. 

It may be almost regarded as an axiom in natural history, that, 
when a prevailing arrangement is laid aside for another, with the 
unanimous consent of all nations, such a change must be not 
only advantageous, but imperatively called for by the imperfec- 
tions and inefficiency of the one disused. 

It is a fact worthy of remark, that although A. L. de Jussieu 
gave his system to the world so far back as 1789, nearly all the 
orders instituted by him have been preserved intact, although the 
manner of combining them into alliances has varied according to 
the peculiar views of the various writers who have since attempted 
to classify the productions of the vegetable kingdom. This cir- 
cumstance has been overlooked by Dr. Drummond. 

It is the opinion of this gentleman, that botany, as a popular 
pursuit, no longer exists; and without any attempt to prove this 
position, he gives way to the most mournful lamentations on the 
supposed decline of the science. The speedy call, however, for 
a second edition of the ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ and the rapid sale 
of the other estimable works of professor Lindley, go far to dis- 
prove this idea. 

He further observes, that the Linnzan classification imparted 
such attractions to botany, that numerous female authors arose, 
who considerably enlarged our knowledge of the Alge. Now, 
the truth is, that the Alge were not arranged artificially in the 
Linnean system, any more than they are at present. They 
formed a strictly natural order, one of the most difficult, indeed, 
within the domains of the science ; and if ladies could successfully 
prosecute the study of such a very intricate order, requiring such 
close and attentive observation, it must be obvious that they 
would have no great difficulty in acquiring a perfect knowledge 
of the comparatively simple and easy orders of flowering plants ; 
and thus Dr. Drummond is here unintentionally arguing in favour 
of the facility of that method, which it is his desire and object to 
depreciate and overthrow. In the Linnean system, as well as 
in that of Jussieu, the arrangement of all Cryptogamic plants 
was really natural. 

As to the assertion that the popularity of the natural method 
has arisen from constant “ puffing,” it may be more correctly 
stated thus: that its advocates have lost no opportunities of pro- 
claiming and insisting on the numerous and pre-eminent advan- 
tages it possesses over the system of Linnzus, and that the truth 
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of their opinion has from experience become so evident, that few 
have attempted to contest it.* 

Dr. Drummond is possessed with the idea, that the greatest 
possible recommendation of any system is the facility with which 
a person previously ignorant of all, save its merest rudiments, can 
master it and ascertain the name of the first plant he picks up. 
We confess we hold quite different views. We are no advocates 
for such a very superficial knowledge. We should prefer a student 
to have a tolerably clear idea of vegetable anatomy and physiology 
before he went about gathering plants and finding out their scien- 
tific designations. As well might a person purchase a quantity 
of drugs, label them all, and then pretend on the strength of this 
to a knowledge of pharmacy and materia medica. A little careful 
previous study will render the acquisition of the natural system a 
matter of equal facility with that of Linneus; and the learner, 
when he has had a little practice, will have, besides, one im- 
measurable advantage, viz., that wherever he goes, to whatever 
part of the world, he will experience but slight difficulty or 
embarrassment in determining the plafits he may collect: whereas 
one who had merely studied the botany of his own country in a 
local Linnean Flora, would in vain make an attempt of this 
nature; at every step fresh obstacles would beset him, it being 
almost impracticable to discover what the plant found may be, 
out of the immense number at present described, if they are 
arranged under so few classes and orders as is the case in the 
Linnean method; besides which, it is absolutely impossible at 
present to procure works in which all or nearly all the known 
species are included, drawn up according to the latter system. 

To this it may be added, that the student of the natural system, 
especially if he be located in a tropical country, where the forms 
of vegetation are more abundant and diversified than in our 
climate, acquires, after a short time, the faculty of determining, in 
many cases at a glance, the order to which a given plant is refer- 





* In adducing the amiable Dr. Garden’s testimony in favour of the superior 
facilities offered by the Linnzan system, Dr. Drummond hardly states the 
question fairly with regard to Tournefort’s method, which, with all its 
defects, was decidedly the best in use previously to the promulgation of the 
artificial system of Linneus. But its primary divisions were founded upon 
unphilosophical principles ; and the classes being characterized by the form of 
the corolla, could not, of course, provide for the variations of that organ 
which might afterwards be diseovered. Hence the difficulties experienced by 
Dr. Garden, in his attempts to reduce to order the numerous new forms met 
with by him in America. Tournefort excelled in the definition of genera; and 
in this, as Sir J. E. Smith well observes, ‘“‘ his transcendent merit will ever 
be conspicuous, though his system of arrangement should be entirely for- 
gotten.”—L. 
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rible, by its physiognomy, or some peculiarity of conformation 
perceptible on a very cursory examination, even if it should 
happen to belong to a genus with which he was previously un- 
acquainted, or to an undescribed one; and this is an advantage 
which the mere Linnean botanist cannot by any possibility share. 
In some cases, where species of the same genus were familiar to 
him, he might certainly ascertain the genus and even the species ; 
but if he had only occupied himself with the wild plants of any 
one country, he would of course be at an entire loss in this re- 
spect when he met with others of a totally different type, which 
would be usually the case in hot climates. This is assuredly a 
very great advantage conferred by the natural system, which Dr. 
Drummond does not appear to have thought of.* 





* To Linneus is avowedly due the merit of having been the first botanist 
who made a distinction between an artificial and a natural method of arrange- 
ment. We believe that few, if any of the most strenuous advocates for the 
superiority of the natural method, repudiate the use of some artificial plan for 
ascertaining the systematic locale of an unknown plant. It is true that prac- 
tice will enable a botanist to determine at a glance the natural order to which 
many plants may belong, but cases will occasionally occur, especially in foreign 
countries, wherein this knowledge is unavailable. In such cases, the use of 
some aitificial method, “ by which,” as Sir J. E. Smith expresses it, “ plants 
might conveniently be arranged, like words in a dictionary,” would obviously 
be of the utmost value to the young student, while even the practised botanist 
would not upon occasion despise its aid. Such assistance is afforded by the 
analytical table of natural orders given in Lindley’s ‘Elements of Botany,’ 
and by the more extended one appended to his ‘ Vegetable Kingdom.’ The 
latter, we believe, is habitually consulted by botanists of experience. While 
therefore we by no means absolutely condemn the use of artificial systems, 
whether that of Linnzus or those framed by other authors, we do condemn 
the undiscriminating hostility of such advocates of artificial systems as would 
have us limit our labours to the ascertaining the names of plants, and assign- 
ing them to their appropriate places in a mere list of genera and species, with- 
out attending to the far higher aims of the science, which teach us to inves- 
tigate the connexion of “every herb that drinks the dew” with its kindred 
vegetables, from the scaly crust of the lichen-stained rook or the mouldering 
wall, and the “green mantle of the standing pool,” to the giant baobab of 
Senegal, the towering palm of the tropics, or that floating wonder of the rivers 
of South America, the splendid Victoria regia. 

“‘ Every one must however admit, that the artificial system of Linnzus, by 
its simplicity and ready applicability, was eminently adapted to the exigencies 
of the time, and that it contributed, in no slight degree, to prepare the way for 
the immense strides which botany, as a science, has made since the days of its 
celebrated author. But not a little of the popularity speedily acquired by that 
system, was due to the excellent binominal nomenclature with which it was 
combined by Linneus. Before him, and even in some of his own earlier 
published works, the name of a plant frequently consisted of a descriptive 
sentence, composed of, perhaps, ten or twelve words. The great Swede super- 
seded this burdensome method by the elegant plan of giving to each plant a 
name of two words only; the first denoting the genus, the second the species, 
being, in fact, equivalent to the family name and the surname of an individual. 
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What is often asserted—that, according to this method, it -is 
necessary to examine the structure of the seed and stem, is quite 
untrue; for although the primary divisions of flowering plants 
are founded on distinctions observable in these organs, such dis- 
tinctions are connected with others so readily perceptible, that 
on very few occasions is there any necessity for recurring to such 
minute and troublesome examinations.* 





As an example of the superiority of the Jatter method, we may adduce the 
autumnal gentian, a plant common enough in almost every pasture and on 
every bank in limestone and chalky districts. This plant, in Ray’s ‘ Synopsis,’ 
rejoices in the euphonious appellation of “ Gentianella fugar autumnalis 
elatior, Centaurii minoris foliis;” but even this long name is surpassed in 
Bauhin’s ‘ Historia,’ where the same plant figures as “ Gentianella species 
quibusdam, an Cordo Pneumonanthe, aut Gentiana fugax altera Clusii.”” In 
the Linnzan nomenclature, however, it is briefly designated as Gentiana 
Amarella. This perhaps may be an extreme case, but it is by no means a 
solitary example of the improvement introduced by Linnzus in the nomen- 
clature of plants.—L. 

* This supposed necessity for resorting to minute analysis was long one of 
the chief obstacles to a general adoption of the Natural System of Botany in 
England. But, in reality, the difficulty of mastering the details of this mode 
of investigation is no greater than must be encountered in studying botany, or 
any other science, whatever method may be pursued. The objection has been 
well met, and its fallacy exposed, by Dr. Lindley, in the following words :— 


“Tt has been pretended that the characters of the natural classes of plants are not 
to be ascertained without much laborious research, and that not a step can be taken 
until this preliminary difficulty is overcome. But it is hardly necessary to say that, 
in natural history, many facts which have been originally discovered by minute and 
laborious research, are subsequently ascertained to be connected with other facts of a 
more obvious nature; and of this, botany offers, perhaps, the most striking proof that 
can be adduced. One of the first questions to be determined by a student of botany, 
who wishes to inform himself of the name, affinities, and uses of a plant, seems to 
be, whether it contains spiral vessels or not, because some of the great divisions of 
the vegetable kingdom are characterized by the presence or absence of those minute 
organs. It is true that careful observation, and multiplied microscopical analyses, 
have taught botanists that certain plants have spiral vessels, and others have none ; 
but it is not true that, in practice, so minute and difficult an inquiry needs to be insti- 
tuted, because it has also been ascertained that plants which bear flowers have spiral 
vessels, and that such as have no flowers are usually destitute of spiral vessels, properly 
so called ; so that the inquiry of the student, instead of being directed, in the first 
instance, to an obscure but highly curious microscopical fact, is at once arrested by 
the two most obvious peculiarities of the vegetable kingdom. 

“Then again, among flowering plants two great divisions have been formed, the 
names of which, Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons, are derived from the former 
having usually but one lobe to the seed, and the latter two—a structure much more 
difficult to ascertain than the presence or absence of spiral vessels. But no botanist 
would proceed to dissect the seeds of a plant for the purpose of determining to which 
of those divisions it belongs, except in some very special case. He knows, from ex- 
perience, that the minute organization of the seed corresponds with a peculiar structure 
of the stem, leaves, and flowers—the most highly developed, and most easily examined 
parts of vegetation. A botanist, therefore, prefers to examine the stem, the flower, 
or the leaf of a plant, in order to determine whether it is a Monocotyledon or a 
Dicotyledon, and rarely finds it necessary to anatomize the seed. 

“The presence or absence-of albumen, the structure of the embryo, the position 
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Jussieu has well remarked, that “ Whatever trouble is expe- 
rienced in remembering or applying the characters of natural 
orders, is more than compensated for by the facility of determin- 
ing genera, the characters of which are simple in proportion as 
those of orders are complicated. ‘The reverse takes place in 
arbitrary arrangements, where the distinctions of classes and 
sections are extremely simple and easy to remember; while those 
of genera are, in proportion, numerous and complicated.” Now, 
as an important object with the collector is to discover the genus 
and species of any given plant, it is obvious that, although it 
demands more time and application to gain a knowledge of the 
families in the natural classification than to become acquainted 
with the Linnean classes and orders, both on account of the 
larger number and greater complexity of the former, which are 
founded on a comparison of all the organs, and not, as in the 
Linnean disposition, on isolated characters alone; yet, that the 
labour expended in the acquisition of this knowledge is amply 
compensated by the relative ease with which genera can be 
determined,—the very point the student has in view. With the 
immense number of these that are at present recognized,* it 
must therefore be conceded, that even on the score of facility and 
convenience alone, the natural method here takes precedence of 
its competitor. 

But it rests its principal claims to support on far higher grounds. 
No one has ever yet attempted to deny the general correctness of 
our modern zoological classification. It is indeed evident that a 
tiger resembles a cat far more than it does a bear, to which it 
approaches nearer in size; but although this likeness is readily 
perceptible, many animals classed together naturally, would not 
appear to one ignorant of anatomy or physiology to be properly 
stationed :—take, for instance, the Cetacea or Vespertilionide. 
But let us ask, is there a single naturalist who would defend an 
arbitrary disposition of the animal kingdom on the ground of 
facility? Would Dr. Drummond? Would he consent to cast 
aside all ideas of structural and physiological resemblance; all 
those interesting questions as to the gradual merging of one tribe 
into another by the successive disappearance of the more pro- 





of the seeds or ovules, the nature of the fruit, the modifications of the flower, are 
not to be brought forward as other difficult points peculiar to the study of the 
Natural System; because, whatever system is followed, the student must make him- 
self acquainted with such facts, for the purpose of determining genera. The common 
toad-flax cannot be discovered by its characters in any book of botany, without the 
r part of this kind of inquiry being gone through.”—Lindley, Veg. Kingd., 
reface, p. Vi.—L. 


* Lindley enumerates upwards of 20,000 genera in his Veg. Kingd.—L. 
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minent distinctive marks? Would he consent, in short, to 
abandon the path pointed out by nature and reason, and build up 
a system on some mere outward and unimportant character,— 
separating, for example, the apodous reptiles from those with 
feet, and classing the lizards with quadrupedal Mammalia? We 
think not. And yet, to be consistent, he ought so to do. For 
it is contrary to all reason and probability, to suppose that 
animals have really certain natural affinities amongst themselves, 
and that plants should be destitute of the same. Fortunately, 
however, we are not compelled to disbelieve this merely from 
& priori considerations ; for we have such satisfactory evidence 
to the contrary, that none but a very prejudiced person could 
assert of the natural system, that “nothing can be found stable 
enough in it to return the slightest recompense for the labour 
that must be bestowed upon it.” 

It is, as Dr. Drummond acknowledges, “a very curious physio- 
logical fact, that plants, growing from seeds composed of one 
cotyledon, have a different vegetation, mode of growth, and 
structure, from those which grow from two;”’* and this fact is 
the basis of the Jussieuian arrangement, subordinate divisions 
being formed from the position, not from the number of the 
stamina. It is inconceivable, after such an admission as the 
above, how this gentleman can deny the naturalness of this dis- 
tinction, and allege that the Linnean method is equally in con- 
formity with the plan traced out by nature, when it is notorious 
that plants differing in these particulars, i.e., in their vegetation, 
mode of growth; and structure, are indiscriminately confused 
therein. It is difficult to conceive a more manifest contradiction 
than the passage above quoted, and an opinion expressed in the 
very same page, that the “ taking of the seed, by Jussieu, as the 
basis of his classification, formed one of sand, on which nothing 
durable can ever rest.” Nor is it easier to understand how 
Dr. Drummond can inquire why any considerable importance is 
attached to the structure of, the seed, when he has himself an- 
swered his own query so satisfactorily. The truth is, that the 
differences observable therein, with their concomitant points of 
structure, have been found so universal, that, notwithstanding 
the immense progress of science, the extraordinary increase and 
minuteness of anatomical and physiological investigations, and 
the numerous genera discovered since 1789—the year in which 
Jussieu’s ‘Genera Plantarum’ appeared, no single writer (with 





* Linneus himself has said, “Qui clavem methodi naturalis fabricare student, 
sciant nullam partem universalem magis valere quam illam a situ, preesertim 
seminis, in semine punctum vegetans.”—Linn. Class, Plant. 
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the exception, we believe, of Raspail, whose views are utterly 
incomprehensible) has attempted to reject them, or to substitute 
others in their place ; and whatever may be the ideas of authors 
respecting the relative importance of various organs as furnishing 
marks for minor subdivisions, they constitute—no matter how 
designated, whether Dicotyledons, Exogens, Acramphibrya, 
Monocotyledons, Endorhize, Loxines, or by various other names 
—the base of every one of the natural methods now followed in 
various parts of Europe. This is assuredly a most convincing 
testimony in favour of their soundness. 

But, while all botanists are unanimous on this point, they are 
far from being so with regard to the grouping of the orders into 
cohorts, alliances, or whatever they may be called. This circum- 
stance is put forth by Dr. Drummond, as a proof of the want of 
agreement on first principles amongst modern botanists ; and he 
has copied into his book a great part of the view, prefixed to 
Professor Lindley’s ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ of the various natural 
classifications, in order to show that this system “ is one chaotic 
mass of confusion and uncertainty.” Probably, some time will 
elapse before we can hope to ascertain, with any degree of precision, 
the importance we should attach to the absence or presence of 
albumen, the position of the stamens, the direction of the embryo, 
the morphological structure of the fruit, and other grounds on 
which such subdivisions are founded; and, until then, diversity 
of opinion on these points will necessarily exist, this author con- 
sidering one particular resemblance as deserving more weight 
than another, whilst that one is of a contrary persuasion. This 
disagreement, which is far less than is generally supposed, and 
may often be attributed to preconceived notions, is, however, of 
very secondary importance in practice, since the orders still remain 
altogether, or, for the most part, intact, and the student suffers 
little or no inconvenience from it. Let any one compare the 
alliances in the different systems, as shown in Dr, Lindley’s view 
above referred to, and he will see that, whatever characters may 
have been employed by the different authors in their construction, 
those orders which are placed together in one method are in 
close proximity in nearly all the remaining ones, so that the 
divergence of opinion is little more than theoretical, its practical 
effect being comparatively insignificant. It certainly, therefore, 
does not tell against the natural system; besides which, it is 
necessary to observe, that precisely the same thing, and perhaps 
to a greater extent, occurs in zoology. Any one who will examine 
the classifications of birds by Swainson, M’Leay, Gray, Bonaparte, 
Vigors, and others; or those of reptiles, by Cuvier, Daudin, 
Fitzinger, Blainville, Duméril, and Bell ; will be convinced of the 
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truth of this assertion. The circumstance of so many separate 
views leading to a similar result, is also greatly in favour of the 
natural arrangement, as evidencing the soundness of its founda- 
tion. Genera alone* are really found in nature,t and what are 
called natural orders, are merely assemblages of such as are most 
nearly allied, with a character to include the whole. In which of 
two contiguous orders a given genus is located, is, as is well 
remarked by Dr. Lindley, a matter to be decided by convenience 
alone. ‘This observation applies to all three of the kingdoms of 
nature ; so that the conclusion arrived at by Dr. Drummond would, 
if worthy of attention, annihilate the whole fabric of systematical 
natural history. The inference may be deduced. In reality, 
indeed, the orders or families of plants are more stable than their 
equivalents in zoology. 

But, in addition, Dr. Drummond asserts that the families them- 
selves contain plants most unlike each other, and without any 
natural relationship, and denies that they have “a considerable 
number of certain characters in their structure, independent of 
their outward appearance.” As if mere outward appearance were 
taken at all into consideration. In support of this extraordinary 
and utterly false assertion, he copies Lindley’s character of 
Caprifoliaceze, marking in italics what he calls the discrepancies. 
These consist in the plants being either shrubby or herbaceous,— 
a point of no moment, witness for instance, the genera Euphorbia 
(in which genus E, tirucalli is a tall tree, and E. peplis one of the 
commonest weeds of our gardens), Bambusa, Dacrydium, Salix 
(in which S, alba, babylonica, and others, are many feet in height, 
whilst the Scottish S. herbacea only attains a few inches), Myrtus 
(communis and nummularia), Melastoma and Osbeckia, and many 
others ; the flowers being odoriferous or scentless ; the calyx pro- 
vided with, or destitute of bracts ; the regularity or irregularity of 
the corolla, in which a gradual transition from one form to the 
other may be traced in the order; the number of stigmas; 
dryness or fleshiness of the fruit, &c., and other differences of 
unimportance, and which often occur in the same genus. Before 





* For some valuable and interesting remarks on vegetable individuality, the 
reader is referred to the Preliminary Treatise in the late Hon. and Rev. Dr. 
Herbert’s ‘ Amaryllidacez,’ where the subject is discussed, and enriched with 
many excellent original views on classification. Link also thinks it probable 
that only genera naturally exist. ‘ Possibile est, ut non expertum, omnes 
species ejusdem generis ab eadem specie ortum traxisse.”—LElem. Phil. Bot. 
ed i. p. 433. 

t In point of fact, we are disposed to agree with Dr. Lindley in believing 
that species alone are really formed by nature; and that genera, orders, and 
classes are merely so many convenient combinations of species which are in 
one sense artificial, inasmuch as nature recognises no such groups.—L. 
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penning these remarks, Dr. Drummond should have taken the 
trouble to reflect that it is not outward appearance that consti- 
tutes relationship, but similarity of structure. The essential 
character of Caprifoliaceee consists in its flowers being mono- 
petalous,* its stamens inserted on the corolla and with straight 
anthers, its fruit being inferior, indehiscent, and not didymous, its 
embryo being extremely small and lying in a large mass of albu- 
men, and its leaves being destitute of stipules. These taken 
together, are sufficient to ensure its recognition; and the other 
details introduced by Dr. Lindley are merely for the convenience 
of the student, and to show the various modifications that occur 
throughout the order. ‘ 

The vulgar look to outward resemblance alone; and Dr. 
Drummond has apparently no more rational ideas, since he 
declares it “a most unnatural combination ” to unite the lupin 
and trefoil with the laburnum !—plants which resemble each other 
so extremely, in all particulars, that no classification, natural or 
artificial, ever has been, or cuuld by any possibility be, devised, 
which should separate them from each other.t 








* Although Dr. Lindley says corolla “ monopetalous or polypetalous,” we 
are not acquainted with any genus having separate petals. 

+ The Lupin (Lupinus) and Trefoil (Trifolium) are, for example, in like 
manner united by Linneus with the Laburnum (Cytisus), not only in his 
Fragments of a Natural Method, under the order Papilionacez, but also in his 
artificial system, the subject of Dr. Drummond’s laudations, under the class 
Diadelphia, order Decandria. Indeed, a iupin or a trefoil differ from a laburnum 
in little more than their duration; the one being a perennial tree and the other 
two herbaceous plants, existing for one or two years at most. In their inflo- 
rescence and fructification, the three agree in every particular. Then, again, 
with regard to the privet and the ash, of whose union Dr. Drummond, in like 
manner complains, they are also both included in the natural order Sepiarie 
of Linneus, and in his artificial class Diandria. On the combination of these 
two genera, Dr. Lindley has some good observations in his ‘ Ladies’ Botany,’ 
a truly popular and pleasing exposition of the natural system. This combi- 
nation is one example, among many, wherein all single characters are subordinate 
to the mass of characters. In the single character of the absence of a corolla, 
the ash differs from the rest of the Oleacex, but agrees with the other members 
of that order in the mass of characters. The difference in the fruit of the two 
plants—that of the privet being a succulent berry, while the fruit of the ash isa 
dry samara—forms the ground for a subdivision of the order Oleacez into two 
sections, the Olez and the Fraxinex. A most striking argument for the near 
relationship existing among the members of the order Oleacew, is afforded 
by the fact that the species will all graft upon each other ; it being well known 
among gardeners that no tree can be budded or grafted upon another, unless 
they are very nearly related, and, consequently, unless their juices and the 
structure of their tissues are analogous. The jasmine, formerly included in the 
Oleacez, will not take if grafted upon any of those plants; a difference of 
structure is thus indicated, which is further strengthened by the different 
wstivation of the corolla. In the olive tribe the segments are valvate, or 
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Tt might reasonably have been expected that Dr. Drummond, 
who has put himself forward as the champion of the Linnean 
arrangement, would have had a perfect knowledge of the works 
of its founder; but he does not appear to have even an ordinary 
acquaintance with them, in consequence of which he has frequently 
committed himself. Thus, in his zeal to depreciate the natural 
method, he observes, “ We all know a rose, and we are equally 
well acquainted with a strawberry; but few persons, I appre- 
hend, would say that they resemble each other more than they do 
anything else, or that they should belong to a family of plants 
called natural;”’? and he declares that the meadow-sweet “has 
no more resemblance to a rose than it has to a beech-tree! ”’ 
Unfortunately for him, however, Linneeus—who, on account of 
the paucity of materials at his command, and the little attention 
then paid to the study of the progressive development of organs, 
by which alone their true nature can be ascertained, had been 
unable to perfect a natural arrangement, but whose remarkable 
sagacity and penetration enabled him to, overcome these obstacles 
to a great extent—has, in his ‘ Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis,’ 
placed Rosa, Rubus, Fragaria, Dryas, Alchemilla, &c., in his 
order Senticose, and Spirea next them in Comose, these two 
orders together including all the genera then known belonging to 
the modern Rosacee.* Heath,” says Dr. Drummond, “ is 





applied to each other by their edges in the flower-bud; in the jasmine tribe 
the segments are imbricate, or overlap each other in the bud. Any one may 
see the difference by comparing the flowers of a privet or of a lilac, which are 
Oleaceous plants, with those of the common jasmine, which now forms the 
type of the order Jasminacez. 

The order Luride of Linneus, comprises the potato (Solanum), the cap- 
sicum (Capsicum), and the deadly night-shade (Atropa), just as those plants 
are combined in the modern order Solanacee, and in the Linnzan artificial 
class and order Pentandria Monogynia: and yet Dr. Drummond is dissatisfied 
with these plants being found in company—why, we know not, seeing that 
they exhibit a striking correspondence in structure and external appearance, 
as well as in their active properties. The fruit and leaves of all are more or 
less poisonous in a raw state; and the uncooked tubers of the “ wholesome 
potato” partake of the same poisonous properties, which are removed by 
boiling.—L. 

- Dr. Drummond seems to overlook the striking resemblance that exists 
between the flowers of the rose, the strawberry, the meadow-sweet, and other 
members of the Rosaceous order. They all agree in having flowers composed 
of several petals inserted into the upper part of the calyx-tube: the stamens 
are numerous, also connected with the calyx-tube, and the carpels are also 
numerous, and technically termed apocarpous, or not combined with each 
other. It may be objected that the fruits are very different; but they differ 
more in appearance than in reality. Take, for example, the fruits of a rose, a 
strawberry, a bramble, and a Potentilla, which exhibit the characteristic varia- 
tions of those of the order; they are all aggregate fruits—that is, they consist 
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not very like a rhododendron; yet, by the magic power of the 
natural system, the heaths, rhododendrons, azaleas, and arbutuses 
are all domesticated together in one family, along with others as 
unlike each other as possible.” The order Bicornes of Linneus 
contains amongst others the genera Erica, Azalea, and Arbutus, 
“Tn the order Primulacez,” continues he, “ we have the prim- 
rose, the cyclamen, and the water-violet.”. Now both Primula 
and Cyclamen are classed together by Linneus in his Precie, 
Hottonia being placed in the next order, Rotacee, but with a 
mark of doubt. Again, Dr. Drummond remarks, “ In Ranun- 
culacee we find united together in similar bonds, the buttercup, 
the traveller’s-joy, the anemone, the hellebore, and the marsh- 
marygold, which do bear some similarity to each other; but 
then along with these plants, we have the columbine, the lark- 
spur, the aconite, and the peony, which an uninitiated person 
would pronounce to be very unlike to those preceding. The 
buttercup and the larkspur have certainly little resemblance 
to each other.” Every one of the genera just mentioned is 
included by Linnzus in his order Multisiligue, which is equiva- 
lent to that now styled Ranunculacee. * 





of a number of separate carpels placed upon a common receptacle. There is 
but little difference in the flowers of the strawberry, the bramble, and the 
Potentilla; but when the petals have fallen off, and the fruit begins to ripen, 
we perceive some important changes. In the Potentilla, the carpels enlarge, but 
the receptacle on which they are placed does not become soft and pulpy, nor 
does it increase in size, but remains hard and dry, and covered with the dry 
carpels. In the bramble, the receptacle enlarges and elongates into a dry 
core, the carpels themselves swell and become pulpy and succulent, and finally, 
by cohering, form the thimble-like body which 1s eaten. But in the strawberry, 
the receptacle itself swells, becomes red and succulent, and forms the part 
that is eaten, while the carpels remain dry and hard, and are the little dry 
grains commonly called seeds, which are scattered over the outside. Again, 
the hep, or fruit of the rose, consists, externally, of the tube of the calyx become 
red and fleshy, and this is lined internally with the carpels, changed to hard, 
bony grains, and imbedded in stiff hairs.—L. 

* As further and more striking examples of Dr. Drummond’s oversights, 
to give them the mildest name, we may mention, that at p. 89 of his ‘ Obser- 
vations,’ where he is speaking of Linnzus’s “ Fragments,” he makes the 
following assertion :— 


“They (the Fragmenta) are very imperfect, as he (Linnseus) always declared; 
and some of them contain genera for which no reason can be given why they are 
located in the place they hold; but he scarcely would have brought together into 
the same order plants so wholly unlike each other, as many we find associated in 
the systems of the present day : for instance, the snowdrop with the American aloe; 
the tulip and lily with butcher’s broom; the mulberry with the fig; the castor-oil-tree 
with the box; chickweed with the gaudy pink and lychnis; the snapdragon and 
digitalis with the beautiful veronica and globe buddlea; the honeysuckle with the 
laurustinus and elder; the lime-tree with the corchorus; or the hardy and evergreen 
ivy with the delicate and lowly moschatel.” 
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These extracts are a specimen of the irrational manner in 
which Dr. Drummond contemplates the affinities of vegetables, 
and show his manifest unfitness for the task of criticising the 
natural system. 

Dr. Drummond adduces other combinations, which he regards 
as equally unnatural ;” but we have given enough to show the 
futility of his arguments, which are all founded on a singular 
ignorance of what constitutes resemblance ; indeed, he contends, 
in one part of his book, that families should be established “ on 
their outward characters, their form of growth, the appearance of 
their flowers, and other external marks,” after having previously 
confessed that he does not believe a natural arrangement of 
plants to exist. Such absurdity requires no comment. It is 
only a subject of regret and surprise that any educated man could 
have ventured to propound such views. We have, moreover, 
shown his ignorance of or inattention to the writings of Linnzus, 
with which, in justice, he ought to have made himself acquainted 
before writing his work. Such a difference of opinion between 
master and pupil, as we have pointed out, is somewhat singular 
in a scientific antiquarian like Dr. Drummond. We will let him 
get out of this dilemma as best he can. 

Another subject on which he has dilated at some length, is the 
similarity observable in the properties of plants belonging to the 
same genera and orders, which he stigmatizes as a chimerical 
idea, adding that the Linnzan system “does not inculcate this 
erroneous doctrine.” This is again contrary to the express 
affirmation of Linnzeus himself, who says, “ Plants which agree 





Now, it unfortunately happens that Linnzus has actually done many of the 
very things which Dr. Drummond here declares he would not have done. For 
in his order Scabride, we find both the mulberry (Morus), and the fig (Ficus); 
his order Caryophyllei contains both the chickweed (Alsine), the pink (Dian- 
thus), and Lychnis; the snapdragon (Antirrhinum) and Veronica are associated 
in his Personate; as are the lime-tree (Tilia), and the Corchorus, in his 
Culminie. With respect to the non-union of the tulip and lily with the 
butcher’s broom, we find the latter in a rather heterogeneous assemblage 
called Sarmentacez, associated with Asparagus, as it still is in the natural 
order Liliacese, under the tribe or sub-order, Asparagee. Then, again, both 
the snowdrop and American aloe are, it is true, so placed in the order Amaryl- 
lidaceze; but the former stands at the head of the first tribe, Amaryllex, 
and the latter within two genera of the end of the last tribe, Agavexr. In our 
edition of the ‘ Philosophia Botanica,’ that of 1751, we do not find the box 
mentioned at all; but in Smith’s ‘English Flora’ (iv. p. 132), the Linnean 
order of the box (Buus), is quoted as being Tricocce, the same as includes the 
castor-oil (Ricinus), the spurge (Euphorbia), and others now included in the 
Euphorbiacee ; and the moschatel (Adoza), is placed among the unarranged 
| doubtful genera at the end. Thus Dr. Drummond’s examples of the 
superior judgment of Linneeus are truly unfortunate.—L. 
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in their genus, agree also in their properties; and such plants as 
belong to the same natural order, agree more nearly in their 

roperties.”* Although there are many exceptions to this rule, 
it is still so important, that great use may be made of it in the 
hands of a proficient. 

De Candolle remarks, “Tous nos alimens renferment une 
petite dose d’un principe excitant, qui, s'il y était en plus grande 
quantité, pourrait étre nuisible, mais qui y est nécessaire pour 
leur servir de condiment naturel.” Following up this observa- 
tion, a very good explanation of the cause of different properties 
in allied plants may be given, by referring them to the presence 
in them of a greater or less quantity of a peculiar principle, 
which, in proportion to its abundance or dearth, is manifested as 
a mild stimulant or a violent cathartic, a sedative or powerful 
narcotic, &c. What physician is not aware that the same medi- 
cine possesses distinct actions, according to the doses in which it 
is administered? Thus, calomel is both a cathartic and sedative, 
not to mention its other properties; opium, a narcotic and 
stimulant ; digitalis, a sedative and diuretic; squills, an expec- 
torant and diuretic, &c. 

This will account for the discrepancies observable in the 
medical virtues of Cinchonacee, Professor Lindley’s exposition 
of which is eagerly caught at by Dr. Drummond, in order to dis- 
prove the truth of this advantage possessed by the natural 
method alone. Besides, this discrepancy is in a great measure 
attributable to different parts of plants being spoken of; a root 
being used for this purpose, bark for that, and the leaves or 
flowers employed for another. The same part of a single plant, 
too, is not unfrequently employed for various purposes. As to 
the properties of the different species of Strychnos, there is no 
reason to doubt that the bark of all might be useful in intermit- 
tents (indeed S. nux-vomica is used for this purpose, as well as 
S. pseudo-quina), though, owing to a difference of concentration, 
the quantity given might be required to be graduated according 
to the species employed. The seeds of all the species are 
poisonous, containing strychnine. Very many orders, such as 
Labiate, Gentianaceee, Graminacez (for the two or three excep- 
tions to the generally innocuous character of grasses can hardly be 
taken into consideration), Ranunculaceze, Malvacez, Tiliacee, 
Aurantiaceze, Myristicaceee, Anonacee, Clusiacee, Oxalidacee, 
Pomacee, Valerianaceee, &c., are remarkable for the uniformity 
observable in the medicinal virtues and sensible properties of the 





* “Plante que genere conveniunt, etiam virtute conveniunt; que Ordine 
naturali continentur, etiam virtute propius accedunt,””—Linn, Phil. Bot, § 337. 
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genera and species contained inthem. Cucurbitacee and others 
are generally suspicious in quality, and if the fruits of some 
species are eaten, they are probably never very wholesome, and 
occasionally act most injuriously on delicate persons susceptible 
of their influence.* These differences, as we before remarked, 
should be properly ascribed to the greater or less concentration 
of the principle contained in the family. 

But any botanist who has resided in a foreign country, where 
he is surrounded by plants new to him, must admit that he has 
not found such insuperable difficulty in ascertaining their qualities ; 
and that, if he could not determine them with certainty, he could 
at least form a very probable idea of them. 

Dr. Drummond’s long account of Poa spinosa and the grass at 
Socotora is not germane to the subject, since he is here speaking 
merely of mechanical properties. The same may be said of his 
remark about the contrast between certain Cinchonaceous genera, 
Gardenia, Ixora, Hindsia, Spermacoce, and Richardsonia, for the 
absence or presence of fragrance or beauty is of no moment when 
plants closely resemble each other in structure. 

Dr. Drummond appears desirous of depreciating medical 
botany, asserting that it is of little or no use to a practitioner. 
Now there can be no doubt that, to most medical men in Great 
Britain, a knowledge of it is not of such great importance as 
many pretend, although where a physician prepares his own ex- 
tracts, &c., ignorance might lead to fatal results. But how many 
of those who study medicine in England go abroad to different 
parts of the world! Dr. Drummond’s remarks can only apply to 
persons who intend remaining at home; for to others a knowledge 
of botany is most useful, and might enable them to discover and 
introduce plants possessing powerful medicinal qualities,—an ad- 
vantage, however, they could only acquire by an attentive and 
strenuous study of natural affinities. 

Dr. Drummond seems to exult greatly in an admission made 
by Professor Lindley, that it is impossible to represent by a linear 
series the true affinities of plants, because they are related to va- 
rious others which are, as it were, disposed in radii around them, 
the vegetable kingdom being comparable to a sphere.t Now, in 





* The cucumber and melon, for example, though eaten with impunity by 
many persons, have an injurious effect upon others.—L. ; 

+ This is Fries’ idea, and a very good one; but Linnzus himself has well 
said, that “ Plante omnes utrinque affinitatem monstrant, uti Territorium in 
Mappa geographica,” (Phil. Bot. 27). This being the case, it follows that no 
linear series can possibly display the various affinities of plants ; for while every 
plant hus certain natural relationships with all others, these relationships will 
be near or distant, accordingly as their structure approaches identity or recedes 
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a map of the world which is projected on a plane, we are com- 
pelled to separate to the greatest distance two points naturally 
conterminous, Kamtschatka and Russian America for example ; 
and the same thing must occur when we attempt to represent the 
genera of plants in a continued series. He also considers it sin- 
gular that Professor Lindley should assert that there is no absolute 
natural system, an opinion necessarily concurred in by all reflect- 
ing naturalists.* As we have before remarked, genera alone exist 
in nature, and our orders are merely contrivances to facilitate the 
discovery of these, those plants which most resemble each other 
being united in one family, and those families which have the 
greatest number of points in common, being placed in juxta- 
position. Thus, as Professor Lindley observes, “ All the groups into 
which plants are thrown, are in one sense artificial, inasmuch as 
nature recognizes no such groups. Nevertheless, consisting in all 
cases, of species very closely allied in nature, they are, in another 
sense, natural.” This remark is equally applicable to zoological 
classifications,—a sufficient proof, if any were needed, that it is not 





from it. If two plants are structurally so much alike in all their organs that no 
difference can be detected between them, such two plants would be considered 
as examples of a species, the lowest group in classification. If a third plant 
be found to agree with the two first, in the general character of its organs of 
fructification, but permanently to differ from them in some minor point, say in 
the figure of its leaves, such plant would be held to form a second species of 
the same genus; and a third and fourth may in like manner be discovered. 
Now, these four species are related to each other, in an equal degree, as 
members of the same group; but if they are placed in a linear series, which- 
ever may stand at the head of the list, it is evident that the one standing at the 
lowest point will be farther removed from the first than the third, and the third 
than the second. But place either of the four in the centre of a sphere, and 
the other three at equidistant points upon its superficies, and we have all four 
in positions expressive of their mutual relationship. And so with all groups, 
whether genera, orders, alliances, or classes: each of such groups may be 
looked upon as a sphere, having its own centre, while it is itself the centre of 
a more comprehensive sphere.—L. 

* “La nature n’a point de systéme; elle est vivante et renferme la vie, elle 
est la transition d’un centre mconnu a une circonference qu’on n’attiendra 
jamais. L’étude de la nature est donc sans limites, soit qu’on analyse les 
détails ou qu’on cherche 4 embrasser le tout en poursuivant une trace dans 
toutes les directions.” —Githe. 

** Systema illud nature ipsius absolutam (quod mera empiria captant!) mens 
humana capere non potest ; est quoddam supra naturale cujus clavem, manibus 
yor gua humano non prensandam, summus tantum tenet nature Auctor.” 
—Fries. 

“La méthode naturelle, si on la prétend faire parfaite, est le grand wuvre de 
la botanique, c’est-d-dire la chose impossible: mais si c’est pour associer le 
plus naturellement que cela peut avoir lieu, les nombreuses formes végétales qui 
nous restent, on peut y parvenir et nous méme dire que nous y sommes par- 
venus, 4 quelques points particuliers, encore en litige.”—Desvauz. 
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subversive of the natural arrangement, as Dr. Drummond imagines 
it to be. 

Dr. Drummond takes great pains to prove the falsity of the 
assertion that the Linnean system leads only to a knowledge of 
the names of plants. Contending that this system affords great 
facilities for the discovery of names, he observes, that when these 
are ascertained, the student may, by looking into some work, 
find full descriptions of all that is known concerning the different 
plants he has collected. 

This is a very lame defence, or rather, no defence at all. We 
have already adverted to the boasted facility of the sexual sys- 
tem, to which subject we shall therefore not here recur. The 
study of affinity is, incontestably, a most important branch of 
natural history, and is, by the very essence of the natural system, 
connected with the name of the plant. A person may, of course, 
discover the structure and properties of any given vegetable, as 
well as its scientific designation, if he follows the Linnean 
method, by referring to different books; but there is no neces- 
sity for a follower of the natural classification to do this, for the 
name alone conveys to him a knowledge of its structure and 
position. In a word, the system of Linnezus does only lead 
directly (for ulterior researches are left out of consideration) to 
the knowledge of names, these having no obvious connexion with 
any points relating to the plant, except the number of stamens 
and pistils (or other artificial marks employed for its discrimina- 
tion) ; whilst the very fact of discovering its name according to 
the natural method, presupposes an acquaintance with its struc- 
ture and relationship, since the order must be determined before 
the genus can be recognized. This circumstance alone is decisive 
of the superiority of the latter. 

Dr. Drummond inquires whether Hudson, Lightfoot, or Sir 
J. E. Smith * were superficial botanists? We will not say they 





* We fear that Dr. Drummond has little more practical acquaintance with 
the works of Sir J. E. Smith, than with those of Linnzus. There is no one 
to whom the British botanist is so highly indebted as to this amiable man; 
nor any one who so sedulously laboured to establish the Linnean principles 
upon a firm basis. Yet, in his excellent ‘ Introduction to Botany,’ we find 
the following explicit avowal of the superiority of a natural system, even over 
the Linnzan, the best of the artificial modes of classification. After mention- 
ing the grasses, mosses, ferns, liliaceous plants, orchideous plants, and others, 
as examples of natural groups, and explaining how easy would be the study of 
Botany were all groups equally obvious and well marked, he thus proceeds :— 


“The natural orders and families of plants, so far from being connected in a 
regular series, approach one another by so many points, as to bewilder instead of 
directing us. We may seize some striking combinations and analogies; but the 
further we proceed, the more we become sensible that, even if we had the whole 
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were superficial in their day ; but they were unquestionably so if 
compared with a Robert Brown, a Schleiden, a Griffith, a Lindley, 
a Mohl, or a Nees von Esenbeck. Indeed, such men as these 
could never have arisen under an artificial system; for the ana- 
tomical, physiological, and systematical researches by which they 
have signalized themselves, are intimately and essentially con- 
nected with the affinities of vegetables, for the elucidation of 
which tiey were chiefly undertaken. The anatomy of plants 
especially, was, long after Linneus’s time, so little investigated 
or understood, that all knowledge on this subject was superficial 
to a degree; and what was considered scientific proficiency in 
that day, was certainly not unattainable by any person of moderate 
capacity. 

An extract from a paper by Mr. Roscoe is brought forward by 
Dr. Drummond, in order to refute the assertion that Linneus 
was perfectly aware of the advantages of the natural system, and 
contemplated its ultimate general adoption. Now, not being 
disposed to consider Linnzus as the supreme arbiter in matters 
of science, or to accept his dicta on these points as final decisions 
not to be called in question, we must observe, that had he even 
expressed the utmost contempt of it, or regarded it as in the 
highest degree irrational, such a circumstance would have had little 
or no weight with us. But we have already shown the extent to 
which Dr. Drummond is at issue with his master on this subject. 
Mr. Roscoe declares that Linnzus never could have admitted 
that his system should be superseded, and that he was firmly 
convinced of its practical superiority. Why, the very words 
quoted by Mr. Roscoe, that the sexual system was useful as a 
key to discover the names of plants, demonstrate that he regarded 





vegetable world before us at one view, our knowledge must be imperfect, and that 
our ‘ genius’ is certainly not ‘equal to the Majesty of Nature.’ Nevertheless, Lin- 
nus, and all true philosophical botanists, since the first mention of the natural 
affinities of plants, have ever considered them as the most important and interesting 
branch, or rather the fundamental part, ef systematic botany. Without them the 
science is truly a study of words, contributing nothing to enlarge, little to exercise, 
a rational mind. Linnzus, therefore, suggests a scheme, which he modestly calls 
Fragments of a Natural Method, which formed the subject of his occasional contem- 
plation; but he daily and hourly studied the principles of natural affinities among 
plants, conscious that no true knowledge of their distinctions, any more than of their 
qualities, could be obtained without; of which important truth he was not only the 
earliest, but ever the most strenuous assertor.”—p. 271. 


And these are the words of one whose ‘English Flora,’ arranged according 
to the Linnzan artificial system (the only one generally in use in England at 
the time of the publication of that work), will ever remain as a monument of 
the learning and science of the author; who devotes another of his introduc- 
tory works, the ‘Grammar of Botany,’ to an exposition of the principles of 
the natural method of arrangement, according to the plan of Jussieu. Dr. 
Drummond is truly unfortunate in his examples,—L. 
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it as subordinate to the natural one. The following extracts 
from his works can leave no doubt on the subject :—“ Methodus 
naturalis ultimus finis Botanices est et erit.” “ Summorum 
Botanicorum hodiernus labor in his sudat, et desudare decet.” 
“Perpetuum est quod methodus artificialis sit tantum naturalis 
succedanea, nec possit non cedere naturali.” “ Methodus natu- 
ralis a botanicis minus doctis vili habita, a sapientioribus semper 
tanti estimata.” In addition, we know that Linnezus gave 
his pupils lessons on the affinities of plants and their natural 
orders. Mr. Roscoe quotes the following:—“A real botanist 
will investigate the natural order of plants when it can be dis- 
covered ; but he will not boast of having discovered a system 
perfectly conformable to the law of nature.” We have shown 
above, that no one writer has pretended so to do. As to the idea 
entertained by Dr. Drummond, that this natural system must be 
perfect and invariable before it is entitled to adoption, we have 
already explained that this opinion about perfection must of 
necessity be erroneous. How is it possible that any branch of 
knowledge should be at once perfected? The very circumstance 
of a method being perfected, préstipposes its long previous use, 
for it can only attain this state in the course of time. In a word, 
to maintain that an artificial arrangement, which neglects the 
study of affinities, should be employed until a natural one can 
be perfected, is simply to remove all means of arriving at such a 
result, since this very study of affinities it is, which is gradually 
advancing our knowledge on the subject. Dr. Drummond’s pro- 
position is, therefore, self-contradictory. If such arguments as 
these were sufficient for the rejection of the natural arrangement, 
all sc 2ntific researches ought, by a parity of reasoning, to be 
abandoned ; for it is only by following the right path, and mul- 
tiplying our observations, that we can ever hope to attain perfec- 
tion—if, indeed, it is attainable in natural science. 

We have now passed under review the whole of Dr. Drum- 
mond’s arguments, and we think the reader must acknowledge 
the extreme weakness of his position. We do not impugn his 
conscientiousness or sincerity, and have little to find fault with 
in his tone, with the exception of a certain degree of coarseness 
and want of temper when speaking of Professor Lindley, whom 
he charges, amongst other things, with having boasted that he 
had destroyed the influence of the Linnean system. This is an 
error which we are willing to believe has arisen from carelessness. 
Dr. Lindley merely states that this system has become a matter 
of history, without alluding to his own share in producing such a 
result. We have not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
with the Professor ; but we can affirm, without fear of contradic- 
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tion, that he has done more to render the study of botany 
pleasing and attractive to beginners,‘ without presenting it at the 
same time in a superficial form, than any man living, and we are 
proud of being able to offer him this humble tribute of praise. 
We might also, not unreasonably, complain of the application of 
the epithet “ nonsense” to Mr. M‘Leay’s ‘ Hore Entomologice,’ 
a very flippant judgment on a subject in which Dr. Drummond 
seems but little versed. 

Dr. Drummond has stated his experience in the study of 
botany, and we may, therefore, be permitted to allude very 
briefly to our own. We commenced, as was almost invariably 
the case in England a few years ago, with the sexual system; but 
soon becoming dissatisfied with its irrationality, and the super- 
ficial views on which it reposes, applied ourselves to the study 
of the natural method; and although we had little practical 
acquaintance with it in England, and have for some years resided 
in a distant country, the Flora of which has been but imperfectly 
investigated, we can conscientiously declare that the difficulties 
it has presented are not so great as we should have met with had 
we continued to adhere to the classification of Linnzus; an 
opinion to which, as it is founded on experience, the reader may 
possibly attach some slight importance when weighing the respec- 
tive facilities and advantages of the rival methods. 

We have merely to observe, in conclusion, that we have thought 
it necessary to notice Dr. Drummond’s book, not from any undue 
opinion of its importance, or apprehension that it will exert an 
injurious influence on science, or produce a revulsion of feeling ; 
but because it might discourage beginners from prosecuting the 
study of botany, from the fancied difficulties they might have to 
surmount. Any other effect is out of the question. A recurrence 
to the Linnzan system is impossible at the present day. The 
reflective and progressive spirit of the age has been too clearly 
impressed on the study of nature to allow of retrogression to 
such a state of scientific Metternichism ; and each step in advance, 
each fresh discovery, only adds additional strength to this spirit. 
Let it not be forgotten that the natural method is intimately 
connected with the geography of plants, and that it alone can 
render intelligible and fruitful the theory of morphology, that 
great principle, which, owing to the labours of Géthe, Oken, 
Carus, Owen, and others, is now universally acknowledged as 
the basis of all philosophical researches in natural history. The 
doctrine of finality, a necessary consequence of Dr. Drummond’s 
views, is, happily, as hopeless in science as in politics. In the 
words of the illustrious Geoffroy, “S’en tenir aux seuls faits 
observés, ne les vouloir comparer que dans le cercle de quelques 
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groupes ou petites familles 4 part, c’est renoncer a de hautes 
révélations, qu’ une étude plus générale et plus philosophique de 
la constitution des organes peut amener.” 

H. 


Professor Lindley has well observed that the true principles of 
classification were expressed by our own countryman John Ray, 
“when he defined a Natural System to be that which neither 
brings together dissimilar species, nor separates those which are 
nearly allied.’ The first thing to be done in framing such a 
system, is to determine what constitutes affinity among plants ; 
and on this subject we entirely agree with the following remarks 
in the preface to the ‘ Vegetable Kingdom.’ 


“That which really constitutes affinity, is correspondence in struc- 
ture. It may be said that those plants are most nearly related which 
correspond in the greatest number of points; and those the most 
distantly in which we find the fewest points of resemblance.”—p. 26. 


But in order to carry out this view so as to place the divisions 
of the vegetable kingdom upon a sound and philosophical basis, 


the relative value of the characters furnished by the various 
organs of plants must be settled. And here, the only intelligible 
principle by which we can estimate the respective value of their 
organs, is to judge of them according to their known physio- 
logical importance : that is, we must regard 


“Those organs as of the highest rank which are most essential to 
the life of the plant itself; placing next in order those with which the 
plant cannot dispense, if its race is to be preserved ; assigning a still 
lower station to such organs as may be absent without considerable 
disturbance of the ordinary functions of life ; and fixing at the bottom 
of the scale those parts, or modifications of parts, which may be 
regarded as accessory, or quite unconnected with obviously important 
functions.” —p. 26. 


The functions of the highest importance to plants are those of 
feeding, and of propagating: by the first, their individual exist- 
ence is maintained; by the second, their kind is perpetuated. 
The organs concerned in these important functions may well be 
looked upon as equally important with the functions themselves; 
and, as a consequence, they are beyond all others valuable for 
purposes of classification. But in plants, the act of feeding is 
very simple, and but little diversified; the organs of nutrition 
consequently afford but few distinctions available for purposes of 
classification : and hence the few great classes of plants are prin- 
cipally distinguished by peculiarities in their organs of growth. 
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On the other hand, the act of perpetuation being highly diver- 
sified, by reason of the varied structure of the organs on which it 
depends, the numerous minor groups are characterized by pecu- 
liarities in the organs of reproduction. 

Keeping in view these data, Professor Lindley has been able to 
divide the vegetable kingdom into seven primary groups, or 
classes, each being characterized by peculiarities in its mode of 
growth. These are :— 

I. THALLOGENS, consisting of those simple plants which are 
destitute of visible flowers, and in which all the organs of growth 
—root, stem, and leaves—are fused into one general mass, called 
a thallus. Such plants are the Alge, Fungi, and Lichens. 

II. AcrocEns, comprising such plants as are destitute of visible 
flowers, but are furnished with a distinct stem and leaves; the 
stem, however, does not increase in diameter, but merely lengthens 
at the point. Mosses, Lycopodiums, and Ferns, belong to this 
class. 

III. Rutzocens. Here an advance is made upon the two 
former classes, from the circumstance of the plants belonging to 
it being furnished with visible and perfect flowers, and a com- 
plete apparatus for reproduction. Their organs of growth, 
however, partake of the nature of the thallus of the first class, 
to which is added the possession of spiral vessels, the invariable 
concomitants of true flowering plants. To this class belongs 
the curious Rafflesia Arnoldi. 

IV. Enpocens. One great peculiarity of these plants consists 
in the wood being disposed in a confused manner among the 
cellular substance, or pith. The woody bundles are reproduced 
in the centre of the trunk, and the new ones push outwards those 
previously formed. Their leaves are straight-veined, and are 
not articulated with the stem. The palms may be considered 
as the typical form of the plants comprising this class. 

V. Dicryocens. These are Endogens in their mode of repro- 
duction, but indicate an advance towards a higher class in the 
structure of their stem, and the venation of the leaves ; the former 
having its wood disposed in concentric zones around a central 
pith, and the latter are net-veined, and fall off by a clean scar or 
articulation. 

VI. Gymnocens. Here we find all the peculiarities of the 
highest class, so far as the organs of growth are concerned ; but 
the impregnation of their ovules, or rudimentary seeds, by the 
pollen, takes place directly, and without the intervention of the 
complicated apparatus characteristic of other flowering plants. 
Firs and pines belong to this class. 

VII. Exocrns, To this class belong plants exhibiting the 
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highest point of perfection to which the vegetable organism can 
attain. “Inthe more highly organized species they possess a 
degree of vitality unknown except among Gymnogens. A century 
or two terminates the life of an endogenous tree, unless in a few 
rare cases; while many Exogens may have been the monarchs 
of their forests, even at the commencement of the Christian era. 
This arises from their peculiar manner of growth, which insures 
a renovation of their vigour with each succeeding year; and it 
is in allusion to this circumstance that their name has been con- 
trived ;” the new wood being deposited, year after year, upon 
the wood of the year before. 

Each of these seven classes is, for convenience, divided into 
a number of groups, called alliances, which are intermediate 
between the primary groups, or classes, and those next in suc- 
cession, called orders; and under these last are arranged the 
genera, or collections of the lowest groups, named species. 

But our limits forbid us to enlarge upon these subordinate 
divisions ; we must, however, bespeak our readers’ patience if we 
detain them while we express our views as to the mode in which 
we conceive all the groups of plants may be arranged so as to 
exhibit their “ strong connexions, nice dependences ;” for it must 
be remembered that “ Natura non facit saltus.” 

It has already been stated in this article, that “it is contrary 
to all reason and probability, to suppose that animals have really 
certain natural affinities amongst themselves, and that plants 
should be destitute of the same ;” for in every mode of arrange- 
ment, claiming to be natural, the same principles must pervade 
all the kingdoms of nature. We will therefore call attention to 
a plan of arranging animals, published by Mr. Newman in 1843, 
as introductory to our own views of the natural arrangement of 

lants. 

‘ Mr. Newman’s views were, we believe, first promulgated in a 
little essay called ‘ Sphinx Vespiformis,’ published in 1832; they 
were further developed in his ‘ History of Insects,’ which appeared 
in 1841; and were more fully explained in the ‘ System of Nature’ 
to which we have just alluded. In this work the author’s con- 
clusions, the result of deep thought and extended observation, 
are stated with great clearness and logical precision; and they 
have been more recently unintentionally confirmed by Professor 
Lindley, in the septenary division of plants just given, as we 
shall presently endeavour to show. 

Most systematists have laboured hard to invent what they 
call a natural system, instead of contenting themselves with the 
endeavour to discover the system already existing in nature ; and 
many of them, besides perversely following some certain track 
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which they had previously marked out, have frequently encum- 
bered themselves with a predilection for favorite numbers or 
cabalistic figures in which, as they imagined, lay the key to the 
mysteries of nature. And the worst of it is, that these gentlemen, 
when they have encountered any fact which might happen to 
clash with their prejudices, have coolly dismissed the intruder, 
instead of considering that they themselves might have been 
pursuing an erroneous course. But Mr. Newman appears to have 
proceeded upon a very different plan. 


“Tt has always appeared to me,” says he, “that the discovery of 
the natural system is the highest object of the naturalist: other 
branches of the science are collections of facts, the individual worth 
of which no one can doubt ; but, like words, however fraught with 
meaning and sterling value, they acquire a meaning and value infi- 
nitely more extensive from the mode in which they may be arranged. 
ec ccces To doubt the existence of such a system appears to me 
tantamount to doubting a creation ; for one cannot suppose the various 
tribes of animals to have received their existence at the hands of an 
omnipotent Creator, and, at the same time, to be indebted to chance 
for those infinitely but harmoniously varied characters, whereby we 
distinguish them.”—>p. 4. 


The author then shows that no linear scheme for the arrange- 
ment of natural objects, as we have before mentioned, can 
possibly represent their varied affinities ; whether, with Lamarck 
and others, we suppose the line to be direct, or, with MacLeay, 
we place the series in a curvilinear line, “ returning into itself.” 
Even the best linear system yet invented, that of Cuvier, in the 
‘Régne Animal,’ brings together the elephant and the ornitho- 
rhynchus, the vulture and the whale, the ostrich and the pigeon, 
and many other anomalies of a similar description, all exhibiting 
the “ imperfections of a system restricted by the formality of a 
line.” And on this system Mr. Newman truly observes, that 


“Infinitely varied though they be, the naturalist seldom finds in 
created beings those sudden transitions from one structure to another, 
which this the most approved linear system is constantly exhibiting ; 
the reason is obvious: in carefully following out similarities, in seeking 
with a free and unfettered mind to trace in each animal all its points 
of resemblance to others, he will constantly find some conspicuous 
form which shall possess several marked characters; one of such 
characters shall be possessed by several other animals, a different 
character by each different animal: again, he will often find that an 
obviously natural group contains widely different forms, some of such 
forms having a greater superficial resemblance to certain other groups 
than to the usual form of that group to which, from a comparison of 
their anatomical structure, they obviously belong : these forms, which 
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have been called abnormal, differ also exceedingly from each other, 
yet still generally exhibit, in a nearly equal degree, though widely 
different mode, similarities to the usual, or what is properly termed 
normal, form of the group. Now no system hitherto invented will at 
all cope with this; in a linear series any group that shall contain 
representatives of even three other groups, cannot possibly be so 
arranged as that each representative shall approach to the form repre- 
sented; hence no system possesses capacity sufficient to account for 
those diversified similarities which all reflecting naturalists must have 
observed, and I cannot but consider it the test of a natural system 
that structural similarity should be indicated by a corresponding pro- 
pinquity in situation.”—>p. 4. 

Believing this to be the case, Mr. Newman, being a profound 
entomologist, in the first place turned his attention to the 
grouping and classification of insects; and the results of his 
investigations in entomology induced him to apply the same 
principles to the animal kingdom generally, paying attention not 
to outward and obvious resemblances alone, but tracing them 
through all the variations of habit, economy, and structure. 


“My first idea upon this subject,” he says, “confirmed and supported 
by each new fact that comes to my knowledge, may be thus defined :— 
Every animal, or group of animals, being structurally similar, in an 
equal degree, to several other animals, or groups of animals, such 
similarity in one to several can only be expressed by so approximating 
all that each shall approach its like. As a familiar illustration of my 
meaning, I adduce the four marked groups of vertebrated animals: 
1. Placental viviparous animals; 2. Birds; 3. Reptiles; 4. Fishes. 
No naturalist of any standing will question the propriety, in fine, the 
truth of these divisions. I do not say that no naturalist will plead the 
existence of other groups which may be placed on an equal footing with 
these ; but that none will attempt to maintain that these are not signally 
natural and signally distinct. In one of these groups—the placental 
animals—we find a bat, an ant-eater, and a dolphin; and these respec- 
tively structurally resemble a bird, a reptile, and a fish. It appears to 
me that this structural resemblance can only be shown by placing the 
placental animals in the centre, and the others around them. 

“ From this principle of approximating like to like, certain seemingly 
cabalistic numbers or figures may perchance result ; but a long and 
careful consideration of this branch of the inquiry has thoroughly con- 
vinced me that such numbers and figures are the result of the principle, 
and not the principle itself. But another result is deducible from this, 
besides the position of the three exterior groups. Bats, ant-eaters, and 
dolphins, though truly placental, viviparous, and mammalious animals, 
are extreme or abnormal forms; the normal forms—those animals 
emphatically called quadrupeds—must be placed within these ; and so 
we are induced to adopt a belief in the existence of normal superior 
centres throughout the animal kingdom.”—>p. 7. 
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Arr. III.—1. Guide des Agents Consulaires. Par P. J. Bursotti. 
Tomes I. et II. Naples: 1837. 


2.—Manuel Pratique du Consulat ; Ouvrage consacré specialement 
aux Consuls de Prusse, et des autres Etats formant le Zoll- 
Verein, &c. Par F. A. de Mensch. Leipzig: 1846. 


3.—British Consuls Abroad ; their Origin, Rank, and Privileges, 
Duties, Jurisdiction, and Emoluments, &c. By Robert Fynn, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: 1846. 


4.—Dictionnaire ou Manuel Lexique du Diplomate et du Consul. 
Par le Baron Ferdinand de Cussy, Ancien Premier Secrétaire 
de Légation de France, et Sous-Directeur au Département des 
Affaires Etrangéres, aujourd’hui Consul-Général 4 Palerme. 
Leipzig: 1846. 


5.—Report from the Select Committee on Consular Establishments. 
1835. 


ie importance and scope of consular establishments has 
been felt by the French and Russians ever since the close of 
the eighteenth century, and their governments have been unre- 
mitting in endeavours to give those agencies all the development 
of which they were capable, for the national advantage. It is 
only within the last twenty years that partial attention has been 
directed to the subject in England; and still later that the English 
public has begun to suspect that a thoroughly effective consular 
organization might save a large portion of the expense of em- 
bassies, and that there is something more in the institution than 
a mere instrument of patronage, or a costly endowment for nega- 
tive service. It is a subject which has lone touched upon in 


some places, barely a in others, and never completely 


gone into, so that analysis is difficult. A British consulate of 
the present time chiefly resembles in name what it was just after 
the peace, when a patron would say, “ I have obtained the 
place for you ; suet yourself with a quire of foolscap and six 
pens, and go and levy fees on the dirty ships; pluck the hen 
without making her scream, and in ten years you will be rich and 
respected.” * “4 


* During the fee, or tonnage system, many of our consuls were like the 
Atheman fool, who faneved that all the shups that came into the Pyrwan 
Sane oO Sat Gocmaes Gage Go main Chee of Sy ee 
shape coming te bie port, was the payment of « tribate to biemerlf Under « 
notes thet « coneel’s commieten wae “ repel lecece ced permieon”™ te 
mabe 0 fortame the spqeeretame far cork epyenatunrmts heremme eo press: 
thet formers memcstrws be! to invvmt plewenbir resome fur cresting pate of |< 
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ment—founded on prescription or analogy—proved deceptive ; the 
consuls got as much as they deserved, perhaps, and that was not 
enough to exist upon. A few favoured ones, however, obtained such 
preposterously high emoluments, that the unequal and abusive 
system broke down under the excess. The shipping interest 
could ill bear a consular fee on tonnage (which was tantamount 
to a tax on freights) ; and, though all the consuls were instructed 
that their commission would secure to them the fees upon the 
trade which was placed under their protection, yet the fees were 
often objected to, and in many cases successfully resisted. This 
was about the most undesirable and anomalous state that could 
have been created. The ship-master was everywhere at war 
with the consulate, and unprincipled men fomented the local 
differences, to the notable prejudice of owners, shippers, under- 
writers, and the public revenue. In another direction, a consulage 
was levied in the way of a per-centage on cargoes, until it was 
at length discovered that the Consul-General at Rio Janeiro 
derived upwards of £10,000 a-year from that source alone. The 
increasing murmurs then grew into a fierce clamour, and Mr. 
Huskisson announced that, with the addition of some trifling 
(and very clumsily framed) notarial changes, the consuls should 
be remunerated by fixed salary. Mr. Canning truly described 
the process requisite to effect this change, as “ shooting amongst 
a crowd, seeing how much this or that man’s income might have 
suffered, and then affording him compensation to the exact extent 
of his loss.””_ Unfortunately, Mr. Canning had scarcely time to 
hear the groans of the nearest wounded, when he himself was 
borne lifeless from his great battle-field. Just at that time, an 
expensive addition had been made to the consular establishment, 
by the appointment of a whole flight of such y sone to the South 
American States. In his happiest vein, Mr. Canning illustrated 
the difficulty of awarding fair incomes to these new officers, at 
places where nearly all the conventional relations of value are 
confused. The witty secretary remarked, “ How could I ascer- 
tain what was exactly necessary for our agent, at a place where 
he might buy a horse for four dollars, and have to pay fourteen 
dollars for shocing him!’ Reductions under this head were next 


period, thet whenever « mew reef of sunken rocks was discovered, the first 
mapulee of the government was to ley down vice-consuls upon it. At the 
come time there was 0 prestige as to the mystery of “ diplomatic arrange- 
ments,” with wheck the « tes were confuerdly comnected im the minds of 
toe wmemetemtert wml tbe surprise cipreseed was. that so few men of howe n 
tekemt aml aptitude cate om 6 career, the pecwmury etvrastage: of ehech 
were pes petervesl) meget. ! 
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called for, and acceded to. The opening up of new trades made 
further appointments requisite, and still there was only one limited 
sum to be spread over the constantly enlarging surface. Unable 
to do the best thing he could imagine, Viscount Palmerston did 
the best thing within his means—he decided that in ordinary 
cases the consuls at sea-ports should be allowed to trade, as the 
small salaries bestowed on them by the Crown were obviously 
inadequate to their decent support. There was, in fact, no alter- 
native. No British merchant would say that a salary of £1,000 
or £1,200 a year, was too much to support the decorum of the 
British Consular Office at Philadelphia, Cadiz, Barcelona, Oporto, 
Marseilles, and several other great commercial cities, where the 
consuls have an average salary of £500 a year; but there were 
no disposable means, and the expediency was not sufficiently 
understood, beyond the ministerial offices, to warrant the risk of 
an appeal to the House of Commons. It was a choice of difficul- 
ties, if not of evils; and it was clearly better to continue salaries, 
however inadequate, for the discharge of effective duties, than to 
burden the public with superannuations of those who were entitled 
to compensation on retirement. It is probable that plenty of 
sufficiently qualified persons, who have some fortune of their 
own, will apply for vacant consulates in France and Italy, and the 
object of such parties being local consideration at an agreeable 
place, the small salary will satisfy them ; this class will be content 
without increased emolument or preferment. Some of our con- 
suls carry on asuccessful trade at the places of their residence, and 
exercise a large hospitality. The class for which it is difficult to 
provide properly, is that which consists of men who have neither 
the capital, connexion, nor knowledge of practical commerce in its 
subjective forms, however well acquainted they may be with mer- 
cantile theory, and with the laws and regulations connected with it. 
Promotion is hardly the appropriate remedy here, for the oppor- 
tunity is rare, and when it happens, the chances are that the 
vacancy is in the political section, which very few consuls at sea- 
ports can have evinced their aptness for filling. Something in 
the nature of a good-service pension wou!d be the right thing, but 
there is not yet any fund for that. Generally speaking, our 
consular service is not (with the exception of the Levantine and 
South American sections) what can properly be called an active 
career. With us, a man settles down—probably for life—at the 
foreign port to which he was originally appointed. Mr. Alexander 
Turnbull has been thirty-five years British Consul at Marseilles, 
and if he is to end his days there, we hope that consummation 
will be many years hence, for he is a worthy man. The French 
plan is the antithesis to this sedentary usage of ours, for they 
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change their consuls every three or four years, mobilizing them 
like light troops or National Guards, so that each member of the 
corps must have seen a good deal of the world when he has served 
twenty years.* Such changes would be objected to with us, on the 
score of expense. The alternate Secretaries of State have made us 
as good a Consular Establishment as could be cast for the money ; 
and we repeat, when the subject becomes fully understood, we 
doubt not that the legislature will vote enough in addition, to 
supersede the necessity of allowing consuls to trade. If a British 
consul be a merchant, he should be of such wealth as to make the 
salary of no importance to him. It has become a MERCANTILE 
axiom, that “ Military men make the best consuls.” Of these there 
were a considerable number among the consuls-general, especially 
down to 1840; but, since then, the successors to Sir Thomas Sorrell 
(Venice), Col. Wilson (Lima), Sir T. Reid (Tunis), Col. Warring- 
ton (Tripoli), Col. Barnett (Egypt), Col. Walpole (Chile), have all 
been “ civilians ;” so that the military proportion has become an 
inverted one. Mr. Ward (Leipsig), and Mr. Plaw (Dantzig), 
were selected from the commercial classes. In Lord Castlereagh’s 
time, several of the consulates-general were filled by gentlemen 
who had been conspicuously unsuccessful in their commercial 
pursuits, and Lieut.-General Mead (Madrid), and Sir James 
Gambier (Netherlands), were almost the only military men in the 
first line of this service. The original South American appoint- 
ments included persons of parliamentary and mercantile connexion, 
and, with only two exceptions, they turned out below the average 
capacity of untried men. ‘Those who have read the occasionally- 
printed correspondence of our consular officers, agree that the men 
who were taken from the naval and military professions gave 
proof of more energy, tact, and talent than the rest. Very few of 
the merchant-consuls have shone ; and the attachés and secretaries 
of legation, who played a successful game of leap-frog over the 
heads of the senior consuls-general and consuls, have nearly 
all justified the dictum of a caustic envoy—*“ A consular patent 
to a diplomatic aspirant is as much a brevet d’incapacité as a 
good hand-writing.” The selection of Mr. Drummond Hay for 
the post at Morocco can be explained on the satisfactory ground 
of special aptitude. He was, if not actually born in that country, 
brought up there, when his father filled an office to which he 
himself has already done ample justice; and he had a good 
training, under Sir Stratford Canning, as paid attaché at the 





* The French are all fond of moves, as conducive to ambitious views, or 
because they grow tired of remaining long in any place but Paris. They will 
not contentedly be put down, once for all, on their appropriate square of a 
foreign chess-board. 
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Constantinople embassy : still we question the fairness of putting 
gentlemen from the diplomatic service into the best consulships, 
and virtually excluding capable consuls—such as have had a 
political education and made proof of political talent—from 
diplomatic posts. Why is the character of a consul deemed 
indelible in all that is disadvantageous to him? Whatever may 
be Lord Aberdeen’s notions on this head, we incline to believe 
that Lord Palmerston reflects on the subject.* Lord Palmerston 
once took occasion to observe, that he did not admit the consular 
to be an inferior line to the diplomatic one, though it was 
different, and fell partly under the diplomatic authority at certain 
points. But why, if the corps were properly formed, should 
there be more than a sectional distinction between the two 
services? and why not blend them judiciously, as the French 
do? The silly scorn which young diplomatic aspirants affect for 
* consuls,” and which some of their hardly wiser chiefs confirm 
by their treatment of consuls who come in contact with them, is 
one main cause why our consular service is not so effective as 
that of the French, for the success of a consul depends upon his 
local consideration. The case we are about to cite is not the 
only one of its kind we could adduce in illustration of this 
postulate. A gentleman who possessed more than ordinary ad- 
vantages of birth, attainments, and habits of good society, was 
appointed consul, at the close of the war. He was treated with 
distinction by the higher authorities at his residence, the inferior 
functionaries were his humble servants, and all his wishes were 
promptly complied with. But, in an unlucky hour, he went to 
the capital, and, more unluckily still, the chief authori:y of his 
proper residence was present at the one dinner to which the 
newly-fledged consul was bidden, and saw the slights offered to 
him / a parvenu envoy, who had formerly been rather. flattered 
by his notice in London, and the supercilious airs of the juniors 
of the suite. On returning to his post, he found that he had, in 
one sense, lost his place; the governor, &c. let him see more 
of their ante-chambers than of their drawing-rooms, and the 
impertinence of the subalterns avenged their mistaken civility of 
early days. The British agent became aware that he was reduced 
in consideration to the level of the Dutch consul, a stout 
Haerlemer, who sold herrings by the keg and cheeses by the 
pound. He discovered he had better have staid where he was— 


“ Procul a Jove, sed procul a fulmine.” 





* We therefore hope this unilateral system will be discontinued, and that 
the consuls-general in the Levant, and in South America—who have all the 
labour and anxiety of political duties—will no longer be tacitly excluded from 
political rewards. 
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Our consuls ought, therefore, to be very cautious not to assert 
a higher position than properly belongs to them, nor to take a 
lower tone than is suited to their function. We know of consuls 
who commenced as if they had been on the footing of ministers- 
plenipotentiary, and allowed a reaction of that kind of pretension 
to precipitate them to the station of ship-brokers. There have 
been instances of the converse error—of persons in consular 
office who started on the level of ship-brokers, and settled— 
much below it. This latter fault was one of original selection. 

It is only within a short time that the official rank of British 
consular officers has been determined, by a scale of comparison 
with the naval and military grades. There had previously been 
an Admiralty memorandum, so indistinct that none of the parties 
immediately interested could agree on its construction. 

The letter from which the following is an extract, was written, 
some years since, by a naval captain, alike known for his gallantry 
and his good sense. 


“ Taking the memorandum according to its spirit, my belief is, that 
we ought to take precedence of consuls when we are captains of three 
years post, and so we should recognise them as equal to junior colonels 
in the military scale. I think this ought to satisfy them. As to 
vice-consuls, I suppose only such of them as have patents from the 
Crown (but how are we to know ¢hat, on occasion?) are to be deemed 
as ranking after commanders. The others are merely a consul’s 
deputies holding commissions from him. Consul-generals clearly rank 
above ws, but I do not see exactly which class of flag-officer they fall 
in with, or after. The answer, ‘ they are to be considered as general 
officers,’ is not conclusive, because they may be ‘ brigadiers’ as well as 
‘ major-generals,’ or insist on being treated as full generals. One of 
them has already told me that his French colleague is ordered to 
assert the grade of rear-admiral, and that therefore he, the Briton, 
can do no less. He contends, also, ‘ that being under the obligation 
of paying the first visit to the person who arrives, is the injunction to 
follow an English usage, and is not conclusive of the relative infe- 
riority supposed.’ But it seems our commanders are to feel pretty 
plainly their inferiority when they wait on the consul. Then I hear, 
from home, that some of the tropical consuls say, ‘all these regulations 
are in force only as between the ship and the shore, and, when on 
land, the consul is the first personage at his residence.’ Now, this is 
a sort of question that the ‘ cloudy memorandum’ won’t help us to 
settle. Though it is the fashion to say that we skippers are great 
sticklers for etiquette, where our individual priority is concerned, 
still I know that most of us try to give Mr. Consul a lift rather than 
a shove-aside—especially where it is a gentlemanly and good fellow. 
J would stretch a point for a resident agent of the government as a 
maiter of feeling, as well as a matter of duty. But mind, we must 
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not go too far, or it would be a detriment to the public service. Sup- 
posing it depended on the consul-general anywhere to assert, or to 
waive his right of precedence in case of any naval officer commanding 
a squadron, on a real emergency, could he reconcile it to his sense of 
what was best for his country’s interest to avoid putting the naval 
chief forward as the person whom the inhabitants ought to treat with 
still greater distinction than the ordinary agent? 

“ S— remarks that ‘ A captain of one of Her Majesty’s ships is not 
bound to salute a consul with seven guns, but has ‘the permission to 
do so, if he pleases.’ Certainly the words ‘may be saluted’ bear that 
construction, though the honor is always rendered ; and if it is only a 
matter of courtesy, permitted, we should be the more ready to concede 
it, I think. The salute of nine guns to consul-generals is peremptory 
enough. If we extended the courtesy of a parting salute to the consuls, 
there would be danger of having to pay for the powder so politely ex- 
pended, for they cannot come in under the sweeping clause concerning 
‘other diplomatic personages.’ You remember the embarrassment of 
the late Captain » when ’s flag captain? The Italian grand- 
chamberlain had paid a visit during the admiral’s absence on shore. 
On the circumstance being mentioned, the admiral inquired, whether 
the court dignitary had been received with becoming distinction? and 
was answered, that they had vainly searched the regulations for sanc- 
tion to salute anybody with a key to his right coat pocket. We have 
become wiser upon such matters now, without being much the better 
for it, I suspect. 

“Qur friends the consuls—mind, I don’t call them so in derision, 
for the interests of the service and our occasional comforts require that 
we should be friends, each respecting the rights of the other—the 
consuls, I say, have been strengthened in their outward and visible 
signs of dignity by a new uniform, in which it is announced that the 
military analogies have been followed through each grade. Accordingly, 
the consul-general has his hat lined with black ostrich-feather and 
looped with siz bullions ; the consul no feather-lining, and four bullions ; 
the vice-consuls, two bullions. All this makes very fine birds of them, 
but it leaves the question of exact place, in comparison with our 
service, as ‘ cloudy’ as ever.” 


Nothing could be more injurious to services that ought to be 
drawn together as closely as possible, than these bickerings and 
heart-burnings about precedency. Most of our consuls acknow- 
ledge that naval officers are the best fellows in the world; that 
there is hardly gall or guile enough in a whole fleet to make a 
decent secretary of legation; yet they charge them with being 
“ great sticklers for etiquette,” They have a perfect right to be 
so. First, because the naval service ought to have its full measure 
of personal respect; and secondly, as every member of it earns 
his honours fairly, progressively, and hardly, such persons cannot 
be gratified at the improvisation of equals and superiors who may, 
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perhaps, have had no previous services at all. It has been asked, 
on this reference, “ Does not a gin-spinner, in respect of his 
knighthood, walk before you captains and admirals? And do 
not your stout hearts drop, and your livers turn to water, at the 
imposing aspect of an indigo earl of the newest creation?” 
Very seriously speaking, the government must consider that, in 
assigning high military grades to the chief consular officers, it 
implies a pledge to the public, and the professions of arms, not 
to select persons whose education and customary avocations are 
unequal to such assimilation. We have before us a letter (of 
remote date, it is true), in which a celebrated naval commander 
says— 


“ Our private intercourse with the consuls is embarrassing enough. 
At we have , as perfect a gentleman, in every way, as 
can be found ; and his colleague at has many times cleaned my 
shoes, when J was on a visit at Petworth, and he was a livery-servant 
of my lord’s. There’s a mighty difference between the two—only 
Plush has the better salary. ‘Then we have an ex-music-master consul 
at , only because he run away with a minister’s niece. Had 
it been the minister’s daughter instead, we should have seen him 
chargé-d’affaires—to begin with.”* 





* The Duc de Broglie’s Dispatch of the 18th November, 1833. 


“Vous remarquerez que l’honorable assimilation donnée aux consuls de 
différent grades par Particle 2 de l’ordonnance du 7 Nov., previent toute con- 
testation de préséance pour leurs installation sur les batiments du roi, et que 
les dispositions adoptées pour des visites officielles entre les consuls et les 
officiers de la marine royale achevera d’eloigner pour l’avenir toute pussibilité 
de discussion sur cette matiére entre les deux services.” 


Extrait de l’Ordonnance du Roi sur le service des Officiers, des Eléves et des 
Maitres & bord des batiments de la Marine Royale, en date de 31 Octobre, 
1827 :— 

Titre xviii. chap. vi. art. 697. Commis. 15, Ministres 11. 

“Les Chargés d’Affaires de France seront salués de neuf coups de canons ; 
ils seront recus au haut de l’escalier par le capitaine du batiment; la garde 
portera les armes et le tambour fera un rappel de trois coups de baguettes. 

“* Les Consuls-Généraux seront salués de neuf coups de canons ; ils seront 
recus au haut de l’escalier par le capitaine du batiment; la garde aura l’arme 
au pied, le tambour sera prét a battre. 

“Les Consuls seront salués de sept coups de canons; ils seront recus sur 
le gaillard d’arriére par le capitaine du batiment; la garde formée en haie sera 
sans armes.” 

Ordonnance du 7th November, 1833. 


Art. 2. Les Consuls-Généraux et Consuls admis & prendre passage sur les 
batiments de guerre, y seront traité selon leurs rang d’ assimilation avec des 
officiers de la Marine Royale, qui est réglé ainsi qui suit :— 

Le Consul-Général aura rang de Contre-Amiral; le Consul de premiére 
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Reverting to the subject of the consular hierarchy, we are 
compelled to observe that everything in Mr. Fynn’s volume has 
been printed before, except the blunders, which are unquestionably 
original. Mr. Fynn undertook, it seems, to define the rank of 
consuls when no other person pretended to do so; and he has 
dealt blows on all within his reach, in the true spirit of Donny- 
brook impartiality. He not only hits them hard himself, but he 
sets them by the ears. He predicates that they are equal in them- 
selves, and then proves that they are not equal to one another. 
If he lowers the consul-general one peg, he lets down the post- 
captain two. Mr. Fynn tells us that a consul-general ranks with 
a captain in the navy and a MAJorR in the army; and a consul 
with a commander in the navy and a CAPTAIN in the army. Now, 
a captain in the navy ranks as either colonel or lieutenant-colonel 
in the army, and a commander in the navy has the comparative 
army rank of major. The old memorandum (framed while his 
late Majesty King William the Fourth was Lord High Admiral) 
declared that consuls-general were to pay the first visit to flag- 
officers in command of a fleet or squadron, and that consuls were 
to pay the first visit to post-captains, but were to be waited upon 
by commanders. Mr. Fynn might consistently have gone on to 
say, that vice-consuls ranked with vice-admirals in the navy, and 
fifers in the army. But the seal to the several blunders in this 
little volume is a typographical error, forming the key-stone on 
which the heap of anomalies rests. At page 52, line 14, 
“commander” is printed instead of “commodore.” Mr, Fynn 
mentions that consuls are saluted by ships of. war with seven guns; 
and he should have seen enough in his voyages and travels to 





classe rang de Capitaine de Vaisseaux ; et le Consul de la seconde class, rang 
de Capitaine de Frégate. 

Art. 6. Les visites officielles entre les Consuls et les officiers de la Marine 
Royale seront réglées ainsi qui suit :— 

s frustnarty sv tome et Consuls feront la premiére visite aux command- 

ants-en-chef de stations, escadres, ou divisions, pourvus de commissions. 

Cette visite sera faite aux Consuls-Généraux et Consuls par tout officier 
commandant un bitiment isolé ou détaché. Si le commandant est Capitaine 
de Vaisseaux, les officiers du consulat le recevéront au débarcardére. 

La visite officielle n’aura lieu de part et d’ autre qu’ a la premiére arrivée 
des batiments du roi dans la rade ou le port de la residence des Consuls. 

Elle sera rendue dans le vingt-quatre heure toutes les fois que le temps le 
permettra. 

Les dispositions de l’ordonnance du 31 Octobre, 1827, sur les honneurs 
a rendre aux Consuls en fonctions lorsqu’ ils viendront 4 bord des batiments- 
de-guerre pour la visite continueront d’ étre observées. 

Les Vice-Consuls seront salués de cing coups de canon; ils seront recus 
sur le gaillard d’ arriére par l’officier en second du batiment; la garde ne 
s’assemblera pas. 
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know that such an honour would not be appropriate to a repre- 
sentative of platoon-command. All indistinctness and error upon 
this head has been put an end to by the regulation of 1848, under 
which the comparative ranks of consuls are settled as follows :-— 

“* Agentsand Consuls-general = Major-generals; Consuls-general 
= Brigadier-generals; Consuls with, but after Captains, R.N., 
or Colonels and Lieutenant-colonels, but before Commanders 
R.N., or Majors (army); Vice-Consuls with, but after Lieutenants 
R.N., and Masters commanding, or Captains (army), but before 
all other Lieutenants, R.N. 

“ Consular Agents with, but before Mates, R.N.,or Lieutenants 
(army). Consuls are to take rank amongst their colleagues in 
accordance with the rules prescribed by the Congress of Vienna 
for Diplomatic Agents, viz.: seniority according to official title, 
and to priority of arrival.” 

Although this scale of precedency places Her Majesty’s con- 
sular officers a step lower than the French agents of the same 
classes, we have reason to believe they are satisfied with it; and are 
certain, that both naval and consular officers will be thankful for 
the expletive distinctness of the regulation. A British consul 
would be undeserving of his national description if he were not 
anxious to give as much prominence as possible to the naval 
service." When a British ship or squadron appears in a foreign 
port, it is, nearly always, for some protective or political object, 
of paramount importance. Another decorative matter had already 
been settled, as the gallant captain first quoted from states, in 
favor of the consuls, by giving an appropriate uniform to each 
class of them. The former costume (an exact counterpart of the 
Hanoverian consuls’ uniform, in all save the motto on the button), 
was like the dress worn by menial chasseurs—more fitted for the 
sideboard than the desk or the levee. Now, they are not made 
quite so fine as the Frenchmen, though indications of military 
analogies are exhibited throughout the scale. The most striking 
measure upon this chapter of consular clothing was, beyond com- 
parison, that of the government at Washington. Mr. Bursotti 
gives a circular of the American Ministry of State, dated August 
8th, 1815, from which it appears that the United States consuls 
are not only resplendent with golden olive-leaves (not olive- 
branches) embroidered on their uniform-coats, but—“ ajoutez a 
cela qu’il est entendu que la monture de l’epée, les boucles des 
souliers, ET DES JARRETIERES devront étre en or, ou en métal 
doré.” 

It must be a great sight entirely to view serious Jonathan 
“ going a-head” in his gold garters. Malvolio’s cross-gartering 
pales before the image of such bright transatlantic leg-ligatures : 
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but we much fear we shall never see this fine thing, and that the 
glorious garters, if worn at all, are worn by him (as continental 
orders should be worn with us) under the trowsers. Thus, British 
knights of the garter are left, once more, in the exclusive posses- 
sion of that particular badge of outward dignity; though they 
must remember, they have only half the allowance of garter 
originally conferred upon Consul-General Jonathan, and also, 
that the single garter they wear is not wholly of gold, “or gilt 
metal,” as his pair were. 

Regarding the remuneration of consuls, we incline to agree, on 
two points, in the view taken by Sir H. Fleetwood’s committee, 
and accordingly admit that few, if any, of the salaries now awarded, 
could be reduced without detriment to the public service; and, 
also, that the tariff of fees, being full of disproportions, ought to 
be recast. Our consuls must have come to the sober conviction, 
that they hold what the Germans call “ bread offices,” the bread 
being mostly dark-coloured and rather bitter; but we believe it 
not to be the bread of idleness, which is darker and more dis- 
tasteful still. Few can aow say—for there are no longer any 
“ diggins,” nor even “ pickings,” since the fees on shipping were 
abolished— 


© fortunatam natam me consule!”’ 


Destouches says, of a person in debt, “Il a la maladie qu’on 
appelle la goutte consulaire.” Another person has, more recently, 
said—* A man is never irretrievably ruined in his prospects, until 
he marries a bad woman, or accepts a good consulship.” 

With the exception of Constantinople, where the British 
ambassador has more than enough to do, without minutely 
investigating a mass of appeals made to him from the consular 
tribunals, there is no longer any consul-general where an 
ambassador or minister resides. ‘This abolition was a proper 
one in every way; and we suspect ‘the hour of departure will, 
ere long, be sounded for the British missions at some of the 
minor, and very musty, German courts. 

Much has yo said about the parliamentary and other 
influences which are supposed to have determined the choice of 
the Secretary of State, when consulships became vacant. We 
know, also, of a kind of influence which is fuil of indelicacy and 
of mischief; we mean the recommendation of foreign princes. It 
is difficult to withstand this kind of suit; for a want of ac- 
quiescence to a personal wish is calculated to produce pique, and 
may indispose, when more urgent and national considerations call 
for a favourable leaning. As one of the safeguards, we should be 
glad to see a regulation concerning the age at which candidates 
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for consulships can no longer be admitted ; for little can be hoped 
from men who obtain their first civil appointment abroad after 
they are fifty years old; and surely it is time that candidates 
admissible should undergo a valid, varied, and semi-public 
examination, as to their acquirements. Old men, like those 
alluded to, have hardly time to learn the duties of office before 
they become effete, and must either be retained in that state, or 
be pensioned off at the public cost. 

Pensions and retired allowances are limited, however, to the 
consuls who are restricted from trading ; and even in this category 
a deduction is made from the salaries of consuls who entered the 
service since 1832, towards a superannuation fund. 

On every account it would be desirable to publish a regulation 
as to the age and qualifications of candidates for consulships, and 
fixing the point at which they should enter that career, and the 
minimum of service in each grade before promotion can be 
bestowed. A military lieutenant must serve two years before he 
is eligible to the command of a company; while a consul-general, 
with a trust a hundred times as great, and often with only a 
distant and imperfect authority over him, can be constituted at 
once, leaving the interests of hundreds of men and millions of 
property at the mercy of a person whose sole recommendation 
may have been, that he gave lessons in (what he could neither 
speak nor write as well as a cab-driver) English, to a foreign prince 
inimical to our commerce, but who had asked for the appoint- 
ment as a personal favour. 

We have all heard that Caligula’s horse—which he desired to 
make a consul of—was called “ Incitatus.” This example may 
have been the incitation to a number of consular appointments 
when “ the days of patronage” were not professedly “ over.” 
Mr. Brummell was then sent to Caen, presumeably to take care 
of William the Conqueror’s monument; a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
of a remarkably eccentric turn of mind, was planted at Embden, 
as consul-general (!) because groats grew there, else we could not 
have relied on gruel in Great Britain; and another person was 
located at Boulogne, because it had been the Portus Iccius before 
it became a penal colony for the English. They forgot, how- 
ever, to send anybody with an official character to Parma, to take 
care of the cheese. The omission was, perhaps, one of the 
cheese-paring economies of that day. The late parliamentary 
returns explain the establishment at Granville as nothing else 
than an ostracism.* 





* “On the establishment of the Consulship of Granville, in 1835, it was 
decided to restrict the consul from trading, in order that he might give his 
whole time to the protection of the Jersey oyster fishermen, for which object 
the appointment was created.” 
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Our consuls are said to be, now, on a right (and consequently 
a friendly) footing with the merchants. In the old instructions 
to consuls, they were desired to quiet differences, and promote 
good-will among merchants; preach to them, as their official 
comforter in that way, from the Book of Job, and afterwards—if 
gentle emollients and anodynes were insufficient — administer 
Branca Ursina, Syrup. Papaver. somnifer., or Pulv. Orvietan, 
according to the several necessities or indications. But the later 
practice of our consuls is, not to interfere in mercantile disputes 
unless they are appealed to by the parties. There is, in some 
minds, a sort of confusion between consul and counsel, and it is 
most desirable to avoid any course that tends to confirm such a 
notion. By making himself the indiscriminate advocate of his 
countrymen, the consul would soon lose all influence in those 
particular cases which properly call for his support. The con- 
sular influence should be hoarded as a fund for those whose just 
claims may be unduly postponed or resisted ; and any expendi- 
ture of it on the score of favour, or through “ thick-and-thin” 
advocacy, must be condemned as an official breach of trust. 

The Act 6 George IV. cap. 87, seems to have been framed 
ad captandum sanctos, for it treats much more of chaplaincies 
than of consulates. It consecrated, however, the principle of 
granting such pensions or retired allowances to consuls, in pro- 
portion to the length of service and amount of salary, as are 
allowed for other civil officers of the Crown. We understand that 
there is a question of forming a fund for the widows and unmarried 
daughters of consuls, and of rendering it a self-supporting endow- 
ment, by a per centage from the quarterly salary of those officers 
while actively employed. A like object cannot be attained by life- 
insurance, because the greater number of consuls are at stations 
where high additional premiums would be exacted for the risk of 
climate. The public provides for the families of diplomatic agents, 
but not for the relicts of consuls (even when the consuls may 
have been diplomatically employed at the time of their death), 
though the former are more highly paid, and possess better pecu- 
niary resources than the latter. This has been complained of as an 
invidious and a cruel distinction. It is remarked, also, that the 
consuls are excluded fromall the advantages of diplomacy, although 
they are subjected to a rule of the opposite character, which rightly 
applies to the larger salaries of the political department,—we mean 
the abatement of half-salary during the whole time they may be on 
leave of absence. In the case of the higher diplomatists, nothing 
can be more just than to retrench, during absence, the whole por- 
tion of official income, which implies representation (consequently, 
actual presence) ; and even if consuls get leave of absence for the 
mere purpose of amusement, it is quite fair to dock them pro- 
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portionately; but there ought, we think, to be an indulgence 
where sickness is concerned, or where the individual has seldom 
been away from his post. Let us suppose the case of a consul 
who has suffered in health from a tropical climate, and has hopes 
from the effects of native air; how is he to meet the expenses of 
travelling many thousand miles, and of receiving medical aid, 
upon the moiety of a salary of five or six hundred a-year? And 
in all probability he has to support a family, as well as his own 
infirmities, The practical answer is, he must linger and die at 
his post. The alternative of saving his life by expending his 
savings, would assuredly not present itself. 

Reverting to the books before us, if the diffuse work of Milltitz 
were what it professes—a manual of consuls—it must have been a 
manual for such consuls as are no longer of this world, and whose 
functions have not descended to any others of our day. The 
work was becoming interesting just as the author died, and now 
we may see what other labourers in the same vineyard can do, 
who commence their task where his ended. Instead of wasting 
tomes on the origin and ramifications of the institution, let anti- 
quarian and cingue-cento research be laid aside, and inquiry 
limited to the consular progress of the last thirty years. The 
practical object is, to dissociate the ancient and the medieval 
office from the contemporaneous office, which is, generally, one 
of observation rather than of authority, of police more than of 
policy. There are still some British consuls who, with all the 
good will imaginable, could not properly wield authority or direct 
influence if they were entrusted to them; and for these, Juvenal’s 
maxim, that Fortune can, if she so pleases, raise a man from a 
rhetorician to the dignity of a consul, must be reversed; for 
Fortune herself could not raise such a consul to the dignity of a 
rhetorician, and misfortune would be sure to attend the indiscreet 
use of power in such hands. 

The only satisfactory work we have seen upon the subject, is 
that of M. de Cussy; it is complete, but it is compendious, and 
we see that, instead of amplifying, his constant object was to 
epitomize a knowledge he possessed so fully. As M. de Cussy 
goes far in his arguments in favour of the augmented authority of 
consuls, it would be hardly fair to omit notice of a sagacious 
remark of Milititz, having an opposite moral. The Prussian 
diplomatist- observes, that CONSULAR POWERS BECAME RE- 
STRICTED IN PROPORTION TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
CIVILIZATION. Admitting this as a lemma, it is needful that 
consuls should be more circumspect and astute than when they 
had more power, as it is requisite for them to discern the fine 
shades of favour or harshness, which may indicate the balance 
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for or against their own country, and exactly appreciate the 
nice points of distinction by which the true motives, as well as 
the ultimate tendencies of authority exercised by others, can be 
inferred. The observation is entitled to all the more attention, 
considering the meridian from which it emanated. M. de Milltitz 
was Prussian envoy at the Porte, and had under his view the 
immense (and, in fact, nearly irresponsible) power with which 
the consuls of the leading European states are invested in the 
Levant. In alleging that a British consul-general in some por- 
tions of the Ottoman empire has not the faculty of life and death, 
all is said that can be said in abatement of his potentiality ; and 
even then it may be rejoined, that he possesses power over “life,” 
as he is often in the condition of saving it. Much as the execu- 
tion of M. de Cussy’s work pleases us, we cannot go with him to 
the extent of admitting that consuls sent from, and salaried by, 
the countries they represent in their degree, are, to all intents, 
public ministers. That they are entitled to, and enjoy analogous 
privileges and immunities in several countries is undeniable; and 
we are convinced that such privileges would be extended, in more 
certain forms, but for the confusion, which is allowed to subsist, 
on account of native merchants, or national adventurers, being 
commissioned and admitted as consuls by the states who do not 
pay such agents, nor care much what is done to them. We have 
seen, in the very lowest depths of traffickers, “ consuls-general ” 
of some of the infinitesimal German principalities. Prussian 
consuls are, nearly always, merchants of the place of their resi- 
dence; therefore, Prussia, having no interest of a reciprocal 
kind, merely admits foreign consuls as “temporary SUBJECTS.” 
Of course, where a liberal institution is concerned, Austria is 
hindmost. 


“ Langsam voran, langsam voran ! 
Damit der oestereicher nach kommen kann.” 


And accordingly Austria only recognises consuls as “ simple 
individuals.” Though the French express (and tacitly obtain) 
so much for their own consuls, they allow few practical privileges 
to the consuls sent by other nations to reside in France. They 
make, however, a marked distinction in the exequatur of consuls 
expressly sent, and consuls selected from merchants of the place ; 
and they distinguish “ des Consuls Envoyés,” from what they 
(unofficially) call “ Consuls Epiciers,” or “Consuls pour rire.” 
The former description are declared, by the Executive Act, 
entitled to all the privileges, liberties, and immunities attached to 
their employment, with a proviso that they lose their rights if 
they enter into commercial engagements; while the latter have 
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only permission to aid the sea-faring people of the particular 
nation. In saying that all consuls have, on their first arrival, the 
privilege of free importation of articles for the use or consumption 
of themselves and families, Mr. Fynn has generalized upon the 
particular privileges of the Levant. No Christian state in Europe 
allows anything of the kind as matter of right. The simple and 
needful remedy for the growing confusion between real consuls 
and spurious ones, would be, for the powers which systematically 
send stipendiary consuls, to refuse any exequatur upon commis- 
sions for “ consuls-generai and consuls” who were not subjects 
of the State that desired to accredit them, or who were unsalaried. 
The title of vice-consul, or consular-agent, would be quite enough 
for the practical purposes of local traders destined to look after 
the shipping of a foreign State, that does not think them worth 
privilege or pay. Indeed, it would be better to preclude the 
necessity of any such refusal by a circular intimation. 

M. Le Clercq has published a volume of formularies and 
schemata, which must be useful in French consulates; and M. 
Bursotti’s unfinished book is on the plan of that of Milltitz, and 
far less tedious. There is ample room for a copious treatise on 
the practical duties of every kind of British consul, and we sug- 
gest that it might be composed by different members of the corps. 
We should then see a description of the multiform attributes, 

olitical, judicial, and protective, of the higher consuls in the 
) Pane and on the Barbary coast; of the policy and management 
in the South American States; and have before us the notarial 
precepts, consular precedents and guides to practice, trade and 
statistical returns, which are incidental to ordinary consular 
offices. Such a work would enlighten the public on a matter it 
does not yet comprehend, and it would be the means of saving 
much trouble to the Foreign Office. Our consuls often make 
references to that department, which it would be impossible to 
answer in a way satisfactory to them. Consuls should bear in 
mind that the home Government does not, and ought not, take 
other than a broad and general view, instead of a local one. We 
are all too prone to attach overweening importance to events that 
happen under our immediate notice, and to claim paramount 
attention for them, as select vestrymen sometimes do when they 
get heated in a discussion about re-lettering the parochial fire- 
buckets, and admonish the assembly to remember that the eyes 
of Europe are upon it. 

There are many attributes appropriate to consuls, many powers 
with which it would be desirable to invest them, and many 
arrangements which seem to them reasonable, and of easy attain- 
ment, yet which are, nevertheless, impracticable from causes that 
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cannot be locally appreciated, One main principle which our 
consuls ought not to overlook, especially when they think them- 
selves slighted by their suggestions remaining unattended to, is 
the RECIPROCITY implicated. If all the desiderata were granted 
in countries with conflicting institutions, a mass of confusion 
would ensue in our fiscal and magisterial systems at home. It 
would not so much resemble “ Le Consulat et ’Empire,” as 
Empire des Consulats. 

It might be very useful (and in no way embarrassing, we believe) 
to give ordinary consuls—such as have no judicial character— 
authority to arbitrate and decide between ship-masters and their 
crews, in cases of disputed articles of agreement, wages, &c. The 
ready adjustment of such matters would prevent the bad feelings 
which often subsist from those causes between captains and crews. 
There have been instances of such differences fermenting into 
mutiny, for want of timely interposition. There are among 
merchant captains persons of overbearing temper, and between 
them and their subordinates a definite consular authority might 
often be interposed with good effect. We think, also, consuls should 
have power to suspend ship-masters in case of misconduct, and to 
indorse new masters on vessels’ registers when the charge becomes 
vacant by death. Of course an exact account of the latter kind 
of contingency would have to be sent to the Foreign Office, also, 
perhaps, to the Custom House where the vessel was registered ; 
and a notice to the principal owner would be felt as a considerate 
courtesy. 

One of those matters of delicate management which frequently 
devolve on our consuls, is the imprisonment of British subjects. 
If these are confined for disorderly conduct, and not kept too long 
in durance, the consul will usually abstain from all interference. 
When parties are imprisoned for debts alleged to have been con- 
tracted in other foreign countries, cautious investigation is called 
for, because (in France and Belgium especially) the plurality 
of such cases rest upon collusive transfers of over-due bills of 
exchange. There was formerly a barbarous practice in France, 
which even the Turks have renounced; if a husband left a place 
where he had contracted debts, they at once imprisoned his wife, 
or his children, if they were of age. Imprisonments on political 
considerations are the most difficult to deal with. If these take 
place by order of the government of the country, the matter must 
be left to the British minister at the particular court; but where 
they occur in consequence of the suspicions of local authorities, 
the consuls are bound to institute inquiry, and are sure to be met 
with the irritation of persons who are angry at being required to 
justify an authoritative act. On general grounds, we wish to learn 
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what consuls are capable of, and what they ought to be restrained 
from: otherwise, from not knowing the whole organization, we 
might expect from the body, functions which its structure forbids 
it to exercise. It is not very long since that the government was 
bitterly reproached for not consenting to institute a consulate at 
Cracow. Yet well-informed persons were aware that none of the 
desired objects could have been accomplished by such an agency, 
and that the agent himself would at once have been isolated by 
his more potential colleagues, and only sought by adventurers and 
spies. 

In expatiating on the success of naval captains when em- 
ployed on missions to ports in the Mediterranean and elsewhere, 
Captain Marryat implied nothing very flattering to the intelli- 
gence and ability of the local consuls. The author of ‘ Peter 
Simple’ might have forgotten that the “ Paixhans” have, per- 
haps, as much influence on such occasions as the brains of the 
naval captains also carry. Ninety-six pounders are wonderful 
diplomatists— we avoid the jingle of saying they are great 
expounders of international law. 

What we have already adduced is sufficient, we are sure, to 
convince impartial persons that the Consular Department is an 
important one; and also, that there is nothing in the duties of it 
which is repugnant to the station and feelings of any well-born 
or educated gentleman. Something has lately been said about 
gentlemen “ dirtying their fingers” with such things as consu- 
lates ; though we cannot conceive what there is contaminative to 
a gentleman’s touch in the exercise of protective, political, and 
judicial functions, such as are confided to consular officers, 
according to their location and degrees. We suspect that diplo- 
macy is more often made ridiculous and ineffective by the touch 
of an upstart or a linnet-brained fop. There is a rather general 
suspicion, too, that far more “dirty” work is called for in the 
diplomatic line, and that labour of the kind is sometimes done 
for the sake of the dirt only. 

Before we close this notice on our Consular Establishment, it 
is only just to say a few words in commendation of the way in 
which it has been administered of late years. It is admitted 
that the Secretaries of State have paid all possible attention to 
it, and that the superintendency of Mr. John Bidwell has been 
fair, careful, and vigilant. Before that office existed, the Con- 
sular branch of the Foreign Office was—if not an abstraction—an 
unweeded garden, or (a figure which we trust to more for pur- 
poses of deduction) it was everybody’s business. There has 
also been an auxiliary action of great utility. Every officer of 
the Foreign Department selects an agent from among the gentle- 
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men of the department, who accepts this additional trouble, and 
this agent puts forward the claims of his client on occasion, takes 
care of his private correspondence, and gives him any hints that 
may be authorized. He renders ten times an attorney’s service 
for the tenth part of an attorney’s remuneration. Nor is this 
all. We said that some gentlemen in the Foreign Office assumed 
the additional trouble on themselves ; and we should explain that, 
in doing so, they save an immensity of trouble to others ; and that, 
but for their function, there must have been a considerable addi- 
tion to the number of hands employed on the establishment. All 
persons in public life are aware that quite as much is done by 
private letters as by official correspondence; and whoever has 
served under a department of State will acknowledge, gratefully, 
that his conduct has been guided, his interests served, and his 
feelings spared, by private intimations. The fin-mot of nearly 
every important despatch is given in the private letter that 
accompanies it. But this, of course, is a secret. 


*.* We receive, at the moment of going to press, and too late for 
notice, the ‘Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Official Salaries,’ which contains some ministerial and other evidence 
on the services of Ambassadors and Consuls, to which we may advert 
in afuture number. In the present, we must be content with breaking 
ground upon a practical question of some importance, to which public 
attention has hitherto been but littie directed. Much remains to be 
said upon the relative advantages of the useful, and the ornamental— 
the price worth paying for State dignity at Royal and Republican 
courts, and for efficient agency in all that really concerns the business 
of a nation. 





Art. [1V.—In Memoriam. A. H. H. Obit mpcccxxx11u1. London: 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 1850. 


HE volume of Poems recently published without other name 
than the above, was at once known to be the production 
of Alfred Tennyson. Different, it is true, from any work 
that could reasonably have been expected from him, he ap 
pears in it so perfectly, so like only himself, that it would have 
been impossible to have mistaken it for the production of any 
other mind. Directly that we are privileged to be with the 
Poet, while sorrow is ringing changes on his soul, all becomes 
clear, and surprise is no more. Power of pure tender passion— 
humility, where knowledge, lost in the tendency of his soul 
towards reverence and wisdom, may excuse the absence of it, 
if the wise in heart could ever be other than humble—the sound 
political and social philosophy—the fondness of a lover for all 
natural beauty, reveal the poet who sung to the world the ballad 
of ‘ Locksley Hall,’ tuned his harp to the solemn strain of the 
“Palace of Art,” and stood by—knowing the meaning thereof— 
while the “ Fairy Lady of Shalott” wove her magic web. 

The work, which consists of about two hundred pages, contains 
one hundred and thirty-one poems, written between 1833 and 
1849. The social history that they disclose—the loving sorrow 
for the poet’s friend, who was more to him than brother, and who 
was to have become really the latter by marriagewith his sister—is 
too well known to need repetition. The opening poem bears the 
latest date ; and it were almost better it should have concluded 
rather than have opened the volume, as many poems occur in 
the early part of the book, that speak less fully of a soul that 
has grieved, with a God of love encompassing it on every side. 
The years, as they pass by, give every phasis of the soul’s grief. 
We see the chaos that reigns when the blow first falls, the 
darkness that descends from above over a world quivering from 
centre to circumference. All order is passed away, and the 
eye of faith can alone discern that /aw remains. Grief is no 
name for this feeling—the whole anchorage of the soul is 
shaken, and hope finds no place whereon to cast her plummet 
line. All things around are unreal; we live amid shadows; 
yet all this while the deep places within have been gauged, and 
the cry for firm land for the foot to rest on, is louder than 
before. There is none around, and leaving the unreal present, 
the soul wins all the peace that comes to it in ardent realiza- 
tions of the time, when time shall have passed away. 

Is sorrow to die out of the world as generations succeed each 
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other? When “the knowledge of God shall cover the land” 
ignorance and sin will have passed away, and knowledge, bearing 
the fruit of reverence and wisdom, will have made of the children 
of men “sons of God.” But Death will still be; premature 
unexpected partings will snap asunder bonds between those who 
love: and then, as now, tears will flow. Who is the wise man? 
Is it he who has made his thought and wish accord with God’s will 
with regard to himself, whose ray of light goes unrefracted back 
to its source—he who lives as though he saw that no peace, no 
bliss can be, while wills are jangling, and yet is obedient only 
through love, through fervent love of the good God, who reigns 
for ever “that the world may rejoice?” Will such an one sorrow, 
or willhe say, “what God endures, what God ordains, I accept?” 
God cannot know sorrow: as no surprise can approach Him, He 
must ever experience infinite sorrow or bliss; and His child, who 
has become one with Him, as Christ has predicted that we may, 
must be even as He is. Not in attributes, but through the will 
being resolved into His will; the human life of thought and act, 
running parallel to the scheme of His Providence. Death is not so 
greatly feared by him who dies, as by the survivor; for how often 
is the latter supported through-the separation by the cheerful 
words and strong spirit of him who is passing away! What 
we do not fear for ourselves, shall we, as our lives know more of 
wisdom, fear for each other? Socrates, when very near the dark 
valley, said, “‘ To fear death, is nothing else but to believe our- 
selves to be wise when we are not, and to fancy that we know 
what we do not know. In effect nobody knows death; no one 
can tell but it may be the greatest benefit of mankind. And 
yet, men are afraid of it, as if they knew certainly that it were 
the greatest of evils. Now, for my part, I differ in that point 
from all other men; and if in anything I seem more wise than 
they, it is in this, that as I do not know what passes in the 
regions below, so I do not pretend to know it. All I know is 
this, that there is nothing more criminal or scandalous than to 
be guilty of an unjust thing, and to disobey those who are better 
than ourselves, or placed above us, whether gods or men. So 
that I shall never dread or endeavour to avoid those evils of 
which I am entirely ignorant, and which, for anything I know, 
may really be good. But I shall only dread and avoid those 
evils which I certainly know to be such.” 

Again he remarks, towards the conclusion of his Apology, and 
after he has been condemned to die, “ My judges, you ought to 
encounter death with steady hopes, as being persuaded of this 
certain truth, that an honest man needs to fear no evil, either in 
this or the future life, and that the gods take care of all his con- 
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cerns: for what has now happened to me is so far from being the 
effect of chance, that I am fully convinced it is infinitely advan- 
tfageous for me to die and be rid of the encumbrances of this 
life. And for that reason, God, who regulates my conduct, did 
not thwart me to-day. 

“Now, it is right we should all betake ourselves to our re- 
spective offices; you to live, and I to die. But whether you or 
l are going upon the better expedition, is known to none but 
God alone.” 

‘How precious this experience of wisdom and true piety! Only 
from such men can come the solution of these subtle questions. 
They are our appointed teachers, to reveal the laws that relate 
to the human soul, to bring us knowledge from on high, and to 
be exemplars of wisdom till we also become perfect in obedience. ) 

We give the opening poem entire. 


“ Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot*prove ; 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death; and lo! thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why : 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how: 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith: we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 
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But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 

We mock thee when we do not fear: 
But help thy foolish ones to bear ; 
Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 
Forgive what seem’d my sin in me; 
What seem’d my worth since I began ; 
For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 
Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him worthier to be loved. 

Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 

And in thy wisdom make me wise.” 


Poem CXII. contains certain analogies with this. They are 
in reference to knowledge. The poet looks with sorrow, while 
without any fear of the ultimate result of all in good, on the 
tendencies of knowledge when separated from wisdom. He sees 
people, nations of men, while they are yet children in the know- 
ledge of how to live, seize on the bright light of abstract truth, 
and without skill or courage to keep the light trimmed, or to 
endure its brightness and live, would, like so many Phaetons, 
bring the world again to the eve of chaos, but that they seize it 
to their own destruction, for against immutable law there can 
be but transient opposition. When we move the lighted taper 
from the child’s reach, it is not because the bright flame is per- 
nicious, but that the child knows not its nature or use ; that he 
would bring pain on himself, and very likely extinguish for the 
time that which kindles his little eye with admiration. 


CxIl. 


“Who loves not knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper! Who shall fix 
Her pillars? Let her work prevail. 


But on her forehead sits a fire: 
She sets her forward countenance 
And leaps into the future chance, 
Submitting all things to desire. 


Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain— 
She cannot fight the fear of death. 
What is she, cut from love and faith, 

But some wild Pallas from the brain 
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Of Demons? fiery hot to burst 

All barriers in her onward race 

For power. Let her know her place ; 
She is the second, not the first. 


A higher hand must make her mild, 
Tf all be not in vain; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With wisdom, like the younger child ; 


For she is earthly of the mind, 
But wisdom heavenly of the soul. 
O, friend, who camest to thy goal 
So early, leaving me behind, 


I would the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but from hour to hour 
In reverence and in charity !” 

In the abuse of knowledge the poet here speaks of, and the 
evils to which that abuse leads, there-is no premeditated desire 
to pervert the truth. An erring line of conduct, it is true, must 
be born of false ideas of the right, and though conscientiously 
maintained at last, it is difficult to come to any other conclusion 
but that the conscience in some before-time has been tampered 
with. Thus, ignorance of better things than we think or do, if 
traced to its source, would in most instances be more or less 
culpable. But there is another, and it may be a more dangerous 
abuse of knowledge than this. It is, when without strong moral 
perceptions there exists great intellectuality, and a strong recog- 
nition that knowledge is power, with a love of power for its own 
sake. Such persons seek to absorb, in order to build up their own 
power, all individual mind and power that their intellect can attract 
to itself, and they value human beings but as they can use them. 
No foot-prints that shall be very permanent can be made thus. 
Power, to beof any worth, comes because it must; born of inherent 
qualities in one mind, acting on inherent qualities in another 
mind, and as inevitable in its result as is the law of gravitation, 
or any other of nature’s laws. In vain would the one say “I 
refuse to command,” or the other “I refuse to obey ;” the rose- 
bush standing in the early morning, rich in its bright shower of 
gems, may as wisely dispute the power of the sunbeam. 

Channing, in his Essay on Bonaparte, in speaking of the in- 
fluence exercised by that general over his soldiers, disputes that 
it was a fine influence. We quote his idea on this subject from 
memory; but as nearly as we can remember, it was, that the 
result of the system to which the army was subjected was to 
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curb the free development of mind among the men, to effectually 
discipline and drill the spirits within its influence, as their bodies 
had before been drilled, till it made of the general mass an army 
of machines, which the master, as the motive power, moved at 
his own pleasure. That, as a consequence, Bonaparte left those 
over whom he had power, less of men than he found them. That 
this course of action is directly opposed to that followed by Him 
who is really great and powerful. That the wish of His heart, 
and the result of His influence over other minds, is their growth, 
their development; and He will only be acknowledged Master 
when their souls have caught fire from His wisdom, and they are 
constrained to be His disciples. That at all times he would more 
joyfully welcome a superior, or an equal, than a disciple. He who 
loves power for its own sake, and devotes his mind and life to 
the acquisition of it, is ever painfully, laboriously building up 
what must eventually lie in the dust unrecognized and forgotten. 
Much of happiness and of beauty lie crushed in his path, and, 
withal, he only possesses the semblance of power, which has to 
be guarded by a vigilance that is hundred-eyed, lest it should 
not live out its little day. But we are won from more reflections 
on this subject by the outpouring of love that meets the eye 
from the open page, for that friend “ who lives in God.” The 


soul is melted by the reason the poet gives us for the love and 
faith that is in him, and grateful rejoicings well up for the uni- 
versal sympathies that spring from the individual love. 


“T would the great would grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power, 
And knowledge, but, from hour to hour, 
In reverence and in charity.” 


To one self-toned lyre is every successive lay sung; the in- 
spiration is derived but from one source; and from the fields of 
art, science, and philosophy, the poet returns to his home of 
love in the soul of his friend. Before the chords vibrate we 
know the sound that will fall on the ear, but the sweetness of 
the notes, the earnest truth of the thought, the comprehensive- 
ness of the love, relieve them of all monotony. Each poem is a 
passionate strain ; and the reader realizes that there is unfolded 
before him the tale of that which veritably has been, and is, and 
he too is woven into this web of living circumstance. On summer 
lawn, in college haunts, at bridal feast, he is present; and no less 
so in the weary vigils of midnight hours, in house and street, and 
merry Christmas times, sanctified by past associations. United 
to every emotion of joy or grief to which the poet gives utterance, 
is the pure chrysolite of his love, now bright as day ever was in 
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sunniest clime, now shaded by a mist of tears. They rise into 
the poet’s eyes, and the reader sees only through him, but they 
do not touch the gem, nor, indeed, hide it from the loving gaze. 
No doubt ever throws a veil between him and that high love. 
It was, it is, and must be for ever. He had said to us before, 
“ Love is love for evermore ;” and, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, can it be otherwise? A feeling of pure, deep love gives 
itself only for its like. Idealizing that like, it is true ; but it is, 
nevertheless, not a personal attraction, but an attraction of 
attributes and of sympathies. Such love remains, though death 
intervenes, or though it no longer meet its like in the accustomed 
form. All love of what has been felt to be lovely must remain ; 
it can never be at fault as time passes. The lover in ‘ Locksley 
Hall’ had loved worthily; and, strengthened, purified by the pure 
love he had given, the storm of disappointed feeling soon spent 
itself, and he went on his way rejoicing, saying, 


“«______the crescent promise of 
My spirit hath not set.” 


Many exquisite verses occur through the book, breathing a 
holy subdued passion in reference to the last journey and decease 
of the beloved friend. We learn— 


“ That in Vienna’s fatal walls, 
God’s finger touched him, and he slept.” 


They brought him home, that his resting-place might be on his 
native soil, 


* And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land.” 


These lines also occur in reference to that last voyage— 


“ Thou comest, much wept for: such a breeze 
Compell’d thy canvas, and my prayer 
Was as the whisper of an air 

To breathe thee over lonely seas.” 


The following poem is descriptive of the feelings of Mary, 
when Lazarus, who had been dead, was restored to his home and 


kindred alive :— 
XXXII. 


“ Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
Nor other thought her mind admits 
But he was dead, and there he sits, 
And he that brought him back is there. 
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Then one deep love doth supersede 
All other, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother’s face, 
And rests upon the Life indeed. 


All subtle thought, all curious fears, 
Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour’s feet 
With costly spikenard and with tears. 


Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure ; 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 

Or is there blessedness like theirs ?” 


The poet has been equal in thought and in expression to the 
treatment of the sublime theme chosen for this poem. He seeks 
not to adorn the tale he finds; he shrinks as much from adding 
a feature to the simple narrative, as of robbing it of one that it 
possesses. He leaves it untouched in its simple perfect beauty, 
and, from the homely village-hearth,—no home in a picture, but 
warm with the atmosphere of home, warm with the tenderness 
of hearts that have loved and mourned, and are now overflowing 
with grateful pious joy,—he breathes out, rather than utters, the 
feelings that may well have been experienced by her who “ chose 
the better part.” His soul divines, through sympathy with hers, 
her loss and gain. 

The poem immediately following the one last given, enforces 
in an earnest, persuasive spirit, a truth that is too often kept out 
of sight. Its beauty must find it a place among our selections, 
though that plea cannot often be admitted, or our article would be 
enriched with the whole volume. 


XXXIII. 


“O thou that after toil and storm 
May’st seem to have reach’d a purer air, 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form, 


Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days. 


Her faith thro’ form is pure as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good. 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood 
To which she links a truth divine! 
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See, thou that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
Thou fail not in a world of sin, 

And ev’n for want of such a type.” 


The time is surely drawing nearer when we shall ask nothing 
else of each other than 


“A life that leads melodious days.” 


And when, on the grounds of possessing clearer perceptions of 
Truth than those do who use the aid of forms to keep the light of 
Truth shining on their lives, we pity or warn such, do we not 
condemn ourselves, and show our religion to be more intellectual 
than living? Toa heaven of infinite blessedness, must be an 
infinite variety of ways. There is need of all—room for all. 
For him who fasts, as for him who does not; for him who makes 
a special sabbath once in the week, as for him who reckons every 
day a sabbath; for him who is conscientiously guided by laws 
imposed by others, as for him who is‘a law unto himself, recog- 
nising no interposition between his conscience and his God. 
The wise in heart that occupy diametrically opposite points on 
questions of doctrine, could more fully sympathize and rejoice 
with each other, than either could with those who, like to them 
in their doctrinal belief, live without God in their life. They do 
not know this as they will do; they do not open their eyes that 
they may see how one spirit in different garbs equally animates 
them; how from one source is derived their power to wrestle 
with evil, and to overcome it with good; how like they are to 
each other in all inner-soul experience, leaning on one rock, led 
onward through a world of change by one promise. Who that 
reverences truth has not been touched to fine issues by the 
earnest voice of a humble follower in the steps of his great 
Master, even when his mind has been at variance with the 
doctrinal conclusions of the preacher ?—and who has not walked 
wearied away from hearing that which his mind entirely ap- 
proved, but which, coming from no heart alive with holiness, has 
failed to kindle the conscience ? 

The poet veritably “in a golden clime is born,”’—his soul 
living without the consciousness of law, is perfect in obedience 
to law: the varied experiences of his fellow-men lie open to his 
gaze, and his sympathies flow out to all truth, be it to the prayer 
of the little child, to the earnest inquiry of the sceptic, or to the 
choiring of angels. Hidden truth meets his eye, the virtue that 
gives life to all extremes is apparentto him. The form of things 
disappears in the atmosphere of light in which he dwells, and 
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truth approaching in any garment finds honour. In illustration 
of the remark just made, we give the following poem. Some 
friend—not he whois the subject theme of the volame—remarked 
to the poet that “ doubt is devil-born.” He answers, speaking, 
we apprehend, of his lost friend :— 


XCIV. 


“T know not: one indeed I knew 
In many a subtle question versed, 
Who touched a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true: 


Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


He fought his doubts and gather’d strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own ; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone, 


But in the darkness and the cloud, 

As over Sinai’s peaks of old, 

While Israel made their gods of gold 
Altho’ the trumpet blew so loud.” 


Very beautiful is the realization of the eventual happiness of 
all, contained in the poem we shall presently give. In the poet’s 
ardent love of all good, whatever is evil has no abiding place. 
All human wills, purified and obedient, must be absorbed in the 
divine will, and no sin, no pain, no memory of a wrong remain. 
Love, the conqueror of all, “ will reign over all blessed for ever.” 


LIIl. 


“ Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

— God hath made the pile complete ; 
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That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivel’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 

Behold! we know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 

So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 

And with no language but a cry.” 


It would be sweet to give a few poems that speak fully of that 
most precious love to which they are all alike sacred: the poems 
that tell of what would have been the outward circumstances of 
the life if it had been spared. Of the rich name that friend 
would have won among his fellow-men, of the bliss that the 
holiest social relationships would have gathered round him in 
his home. Not that the poet deems anything is lost. 


‘“ T know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit, otherwhere.” 


But that the removal of a world whereon, in a greater or less 
degree, we have built our social happiness, makes a void to the 
eye of sympathy and sense. We cannot unlearn a worthy feel- 
ing of love, we cannot forget pleasant sunny paths that have been 
spread before us, Will the light of God’s love ever, while life 
Jasts, stand fully in the place of the world gone from our eye, 
and reveal that world near enough to the soul for its joyful 
peace? We leave the following poems, without the interruption 
of any remark, to unfold their own tale. 


LXXVII. 


‘* «More than my brothers are to me’— 
Let this not vex thee, noble heart! 
I know thee of what force thou art, 
To hold the costliest love in fee. 


But thou and I are one in kind, 
As moulded like in nature’s mint: 
And hill and wood and field did print 
The same sweet forms in either mind. 
For us the same cold streamlet curl’d 
Through all his eddying coves; the same 
All winds that roam the twilight came 
In whispers of the beauteous world. 
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At one dear knee we proffer’d vows, 
One lesson from one book we learn’d, 
Ere childhood’s flaxen ringlet turn’d 
To black and brown on kindred brows. 


And so my wealth resembles thine, 
But he was rich where I was poor, 
And he supplied my want the more 
As his unlikeness fitted mine.” 


LXXXII. 


“When I contemplate all alone, 
The life that had been thine below, 
And fix my thoughts on all the glow 
To which thy crescent would have grown; 


I see thee sitting crown’d with good, 

A central warmth-diffusing bliss 

In glance and smile, and clasp and kiss, 
On all the branches of thy blood ; 


Thy blood, my friend, and partly mine ; 

For now the day was drawing on, 

When thou should’st link thy life with one 
Of mine own house, and boys of thine 


Had babbled ‘ Uncle’ on my knee ; 
But that remorseless iron hour 
Made cypress of her orange flower, 
Despair of Hope, and earth of thee. 


I seem to meet their least desire, 
To clap their cheeks, to call them mine. 
I see their unborn faces shine 

Beside the never-lighted fire. 


I see myself an honour’d guest, 
Thy partner in the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial table-talk, 

Or deep dispute, and graceful jest: 


While now thy prosperous labour fills 
The lips of men with honest praise, 
And sun by sun the happy days 

Descend below the golden hills 


With promise of a morn as fair ; 
And all the train of bounteous hours 
Conduct by paths of growing powers, 
To reverence and the silver hair ; 
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Till slowly worn her earthly robe, 
Her lavish mission richly wrought, 
Leaving great legacies of thought, 
Thy spirit should fail from off the globe ; 


What time mine own might also flee, 
As link’d with thine in love and fate, 
And, hovering o’er the dolorous strait 
To the other shore, involved in thee. 


Arrive at last the blessed goal, 
And He that died in Holy Land 
Would reach us out the shining hand, 
And take us as a single soul. 


What reed was that on which I leant? 
Ah, backward fancy, wherefore wake 
The old bitterness again, and break 

The low beginnings of content ?” 


LXXXxVII. 


“‘ Witch-elms that counterchange the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dusk and bright: 
And thou, with all thy breadth and height 
Of foliage, towering sycamore ; 


How often, hither wandering down, 
My Arthur found your shadows fair, 
And shook to all the liberal air 

The dust and din and steam of town: 


He brought an eye for all he saw ; 

He mixt in all our simple sports ; 

They pleas’d him, fresh from brawling courts 
And dusky purlieus of the law. 


O joy to him in this retreat, 

Immantled in ambrosial dark, 

To drink the cooler air, and mark 
The landscape winking through the heat: 


O sound to rout the brood of cares, 
The sweep of scythe in morning dew, 
The gust that round the garden flew, 
And tumbled half the mellowing pears! 


O bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed 
To hear him, as he lay and read | 
The Tuscan poets on the lawn! 


—No. 1. 
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Or in the all-golden afternoon 

A guest, or happy sister, sung, 

Or here she brought the harp and flung 
A ballad to the brightening moon: 


Nor less it pleased in livelier moods, 
Beyond the bounding hill to stray, 
And break the livelong summer day 

With banquet in the distant woods ; 


Whereat we glanced from theme to theme, 
Discuss’d the books to love or hate, 
Or touch’d the changes of the state, 
Or threaded some Socratic dream ; 


But if I praised the busy town, 
He loved to rail against it still, 
For ‘ ground in yonder social mill 
We rub each other’s angles down, 


And merge’ he said ‘ in form and loss 
The picturesque of man and man.’ 
We talk’d: the stream beneath us ran, 
The wine-flask lying couch’d in moss, 


Or cool’d within the glooming wave ; 
And last, returning from afar, 
Before the crimson-circled star 

Had fall’n into her father’s grave, 


And brushing ankle-deep in flowers, 
We heard behind the woodbine veil 
The milk that bubbled in the pail, 

And buzzings of the honied hours.” 


CcVIilI. 


“‘ Heart-affluence in discursive talk 
From household fountains never dry ; 
The critic clearness of an eye, 
That saw thro’ all the Muses’ walk ; 


Seraphic intellect and force 
To seize and throw the doubts of man ; 
Impassion’d Yogic, which outran 

The hearer in its fiery course ; 


High nature amorous of the good, 
But touch’d with no ascetic gloom ; 
And passion pure in snowy bloom 
Thro’ all the years of April blood ; 
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A love of freedom rarely felt, 

Of freedom in her regal seat 

Of England, not the schoolboy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Celt ; 


And manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine, 
A trustful hand, unasked, in thine, 
And find his comfort in thy face ; 


All these have been, and thee mine eyes 
Have look’d on: if they look’d in vain 
My shame is greater who remain, 
Nor let thy wisdom make me wise.” 


The reader, with his memory of the passionate love of nature 
shown in the older poems of Tennyson, will not be surprised to 
find the present volume abounding with exquisite pictures of 
natural beauty ; to hear the flowers and the seasons sing their 
own song, and unriddle the sweet secrets of their lovely exist- 
ences. Thus, in his song to the new year :— 


“ Bring orchis, bring the fox-glove spire, 

The little speedwell’s darling blue, 

Deep tulips dash’d with fiery dew, 
Laburnums, dropping wells of fire.” 


To spring and winter, and to the .bubbling brook, a voice is 
given other than the one that falls upon the ear ; they discourse 
of their own beauty, and of the soul of everliving beauty, of 
which all created things form but the veil. Neither poet, nor 
poet-painter gives the beauty that belongs to English scenery as 
Tennyson does. Single lines, and solitary verses, forming home 
pictures of English life, giving the key to a world of rural beauty, 
the outline of which is alone given, press to the memory. In 
these words he bids his friend come to him :— 


“ When summer’s hourly-mellowing change 
May breath with many roses sweet 
Upon the thousand waves of wheat, 

That ripple round the lonely grange.” 


In the following poem the landscape painting is very beautiful, 
and tender withal. 


XCVIII. 


“T wake, I rise: from end to end, 
Of all the landscape underneath 
I find no place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend: 
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No gray old grange, or lonely fold, 
Or low morass and whispering reed, 
Or simple stile from mead to mead, 
Or sheepwalk up the windy wold; 


Nor hoary knoll of ash and haw 
That hears the latest linnet trill, 
Nor quarry trench’d along the hill, 
And haunted by the wrangling daw ; 


Nor runlet tinkling from the rock ; 

Nor pastoral rivulet that swerves 

To left and right thro’ meadowy curves, 
That feed the mothers of the flock ; 


But each has pleased a kindred eye, 
And each reflects a kindlier day: 
And, leaving these, to pass away, 

I think once more he seems to die.” 


Again, listen to his description of the winter passing, and of 
the spirit of the spring, with brooding wings, awakening the 
sleeping earth :— 


CXIII. 


“ Now fades the last long streak of snow, 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 


Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drown’d in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song. 


Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 
The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail 

On winding stream or distant sea ; 


Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 

In yonder greening gleam, and fly 

The happy birds, that change their sky 
To build and brood; that live their lives 


From land to land; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest.” 


The revolutions that time has made on the earth’s surface, 
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and the great changes that are being wrought in the present 
time, noiselessly though they come about, bring to the soul of 
the poet the certainty, that on earth nothing abides. But faith 
lives within him, and all things are not alike subjects of change. 


CxXXxI. 


“ There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 


But in my spirit will I dwell, 
And dream my dream, and hold it true ; 
For tho’ my lips may breathe adieu, 

I cannot think the thing farewell.” 


The poem CI. must find place among the selections. It is a 
vision solemn and beautiful, in which the present and future 
reveal themselves to the eye of the bereaved friend. Sorrow is 
no longer wild, no longer does it absorb all power of the soul; 
yet love as strong, deeper, perhaps than before, is present. Love, 
indeed, only is there—love of all high modes of thought, love of 
that most precious soul gone before him to the realm of perfect 
love—and sorrow is no more. He, too, is reaching onward to 
that distant shore, and as he journeys thither, his spirit, keeping 
itself from the evil that is in the world, feeling to beat within 
him “ The pulses of a Titan’s heart,” he hears faint notes from 
the general human soul, ever waxing less faint, that sing of the 
“ death of war,”’ and of the history “ of that great race that is 
to be.” So listening, so loving, time passes by, time ceases to 
be, and faith becomes sight, in the veritable presence of the 
“ loved one.” 


cr. 


“On that last night before we went 
From out the doors where I was bred, 
I dream’d a vision of the dead, 
Which left my after morn content. 


Methought I dwelt within a hall, 
And maidens with me: distant hills 
From hidden summits fed with rills 
A river sliding by the wall. 
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The hall with harp and carol rang. 
They sang of what is wise and good 
And graceful. In the centre stood 

A statue veil’d, to which they sang ; 


And which, tho’ veil’d, was known to me, 
The shape of him I loved, and love 
For ever: then flew in a dove 

And brought a summons from the sea: 


And when they learnt that I must go, 
They wept and wail’d, but led the way 
To where a little shallop lay 

At anchor in the flood below ; 


And on by many a level mead, 
And shadowing bluff that made the banks, 
We glided winding under ranks 
Of iris, and the golden reed ; 
And still as vaster grew the shore, 
And roll’d the floods in grander space, 
The maidens gather’d strength and grace 
And presence, lordlier than before ; 


And I myself, who sat apart 


And watch’d them, waxt in every limb; 
I felt the thews of Anakim, 
The pulses of a Titan’s heart ; 


As one would sing the death of war, 
And one would chant the history 
Of that great race, which is to be, 
And one the shaping of a star ; 


Until the forward-creeping tides 
Began to foam, and we to draw 
From deep to deep, to where we saw 
A great ship lift her shining sides. 


The man we loved was there on deck, 
But thrice as large as man he bent 
To greet us. Up the side I went, 
And fell in silence on his neck: 


Whereat those maidens with one mind 
Bewail’d their lot ; I did them wrong: 
‘We served thee here,’ they said, ‘ so long, 

And wilt thou leave us now behind ?’ 


So rapt I was, they could not win 
An answer from my lips, but he 
Replying, ‘ Enter likewise ye 

And go with us:’ they enter’d in. 
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And while the wind began to sweep 

A music out of sheet and shroud, 

We steer’d her toward a crimson cloud 
That landlike slept along the deep.” 


One more poem and we close the volume. It shall be the 
song to the ‘ Old and New Year.’ These verses form an apt 
conclusion, for they bring very beautifully to the mind of the 
reader the varied powers of the poet who has written them. 
They tell of his wide wise sympathies, of his beautiful love, and 
of his faith in the triumph of good. 


CIV. 
“ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 
Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 
Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 
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Art. V.— County Court Extension; Monopoly of the Bar; 
Equity System; County Court Extension Act, for recovery of 
Debts or Damages, not exceeding £50: with Decisions in the 
Superior Courts. By D. E. Colombine, Solicitor. Wildy and 
Sons, Lincoln’s Inn Gateway. 1850. 


HEN we reflect on the vast changes effected during the 

last century, and especially in our own time, we cannot 

feel surprised that attempts should at last be made to bring the 

profession of the law within the control of an altered state of 

opinion. 

The profession is a high and honorable one ;—and few can 
appreciate more than we do, the principle of 
“ Palmam qui meruit ferat ;” 


but who is there interested in the affairs of life, as suitor, or as 
a member of the legal community, unless, indeed, he be one in 
the position to which we refer, who does not feel the evil of 
the monopoly enjoyed by some very few leaders of our Courts, 
whose assistance the suitor is compelled to secure, on the 
strength of name alone; less for the benefit conferred, than from 
the injury apprehended from their hostility. 

Of such a system of centralization of practice, so to speak, one 
consequence is, that the favored few are unable adequately to 
discharge the duties imposed upon them. 

In certain cases, a great and powerful display of talent may 
arise, and every pains be taken which human ingenuity can 
devise, in furtherance of the object of the suitor, or the 
cause of justice, where the value at stake—high-sounding names 
—public interest, or the extent of the reward offered—may 
stimulate exertion ; but, on the other hand, how many are there, 
wherein the leader, being utterly unable to devote the time 
necessary to master details, the main points are passed over, 
though familiar to the junior, who is precluded - etiquette 
and conventional rules from giving to such material points the 
force they deserve; and the cause is abandoned, referred, or left, 
in truth, unanswered: and a result follows unsatisfactory to the 
suitor, who feels his case has been mismanaged, but whose 
complaints soon become melted into thin air, at the bare and 
preposterous suggestion that an advocate so distinguished as his 
counsel may be, could, though human, commit either an error, 
or leave any question affecting the case untouched ! 

If the number of the unfortunate victims who pass away from 
this scene by the mistaken skill of the inexperienced chirurgeon, 
without leaving “a rack behind,” could be compared with the 
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suits which fail from the causes we have mentioned; though 
the balance would probably be against medicine, and in favour 
of the law, yet when, in addition, the quirks, quibbles, legal 
definitions and distinctions, are taken into consideration; we 
shall probably find the purse of the suitor is, in every case, as 
much in jeopardy in the legal forum, as the person of the 
invalid is in the hands of the village Lampedo. 

Entertaining, therefore, a strong opinion, not formed on slight 
grounds, far less from interest in any one system more than 
another, that the benefit of society demands that the practice 
introduced by the Norman Conqueror of centering in the superior 
courts all the affairs of mankind, should, and must soon, give place 
to one in which the rights of the suitor shall be administered 
near his own hearth,—not founded on the mysteries of a dark 
science, but on plain and intelligible grounds,—entertaining, 
therefore, we say, a strong opinion on this subject, we read 
with surprise, but without commiseration, the doleful complaints 
of some of the legal publications of the day, that the jurisdiction 
three years since conferred on the County Courts should have 
interfered with the business of the Superior Tribunals ; and learn 
that by the extension of the former, the latter is so much 
diminished as to cause a panic of consternation among the 
members of the Bar! 

In connexion with the monopoly enjoyed by the few, the 
extravagant mode of paying the members of the profession, 
those who have attained first rank especially, must be considered 
as part of the vice of the present system. ‘There is no reason 
why gentlemen who avow such high and honorable feeling, 
should be encouraged in pursuing a profession with so much of 
the commercial spirit of gain which enormous fee-payments is 
calculated to create, as that advocates in first-rate practice should, 
as they frequently do (an instance of which occurred at no distant 
day), decline the honors of the Bench for the greater emolument 
of the Bar. 

On what good and substantial ground is it either for the 
benefit of the public, to do whom suit and service the Courts are 
formed and advocates are attired ;—on what public ground is it 
expedient that such over-payment and monopoly of fortune should 
be encouraged, as to make the office of Judge, and its ermined 
robe, less desirable to the advocate than the golden honorarium 
he receives, with so much real interest, but apparent indifference, 
through the hands of his clerk? 

We have entered on this discussion relative to the monopoly 
of the Bar, for the purpose of showing that grounds exist, not 
for regret, but gratulation to its rising members, at the alterations 
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now introduced ; and however they may be surprised at such an 
assertion, if their patience carry them through these comments, 
their sentiments may perhaps undergo a change; but if con- 
vinced against their will, and remaining of their own opinion, we 
shall still look for the sanction of the generality of our readers to 
the proposition, that while the monopoly of the Bar is undergoing 
a gradual diminution, such change will be beneficial, to its junior 
members at least, and the community at large. 

If the system of paying enormous fees is reformed, it follows 
that the honours of the Bench will not be offered in vain to 
the highest talent, and the principle of recompense will not be 
so much, or so exclusively enjoyed, as it now is, by the few. 

The observations made of the falling off of the business—for 
example, of our assizes—is looked upon as something extra- 
ordinary, and to be deplored, when, in fact, it is the result of an 
altered system of jusisprudence; and that such are the natural 
consequences, must be patent upon the slightest consideration. 

It may be imagined that the leaders of some of the circuits 
found their clerk’s fee-book and their banker’s account exhibit 
a less satisfactory financial result, ere they commenced their 
vacation holiday for the year 1850, than they did antecedently to 
the year 1847. But is that any reason why the public should 
suffer from a continuance of the old practice —or any reason why 
the road—if not to the enormous profits realized by the few— 
to a moderate, respectable, and competent practice, should not 
be open to the junior members, at least, who are now compelled 
to go many a circuit without ever paying their expenses by the 
business, monopolised by the few, of which so small a portion 
falls to their share? 

The result will, therefore, necessarily follow, when the pursuit 
of the golden harvest gives place to the more moderate, but 
equally creditable rewards attainable in other professions, that 
the members of the Bar will choose among the various metro- 
politan, or County Courts, such a field of action as may satisfy 
temperate desires, and be put on an equality with other learned 
and honorable professions. The fees in the County Courts 
may appear low by comparison, but they will afford to any gentle- 
man of industry a moderate and sufficient income for an honorable 
pursuit, and may be obtained at once, as the necessary results of 
care, attention, and talent—qualifications which may otherwise, 
for a long series of years, either unsuccessfully waste their 
sweetness in the precincts of Westminster Hall, as in the desert 
air, or be compelled to wait some rare opportunity for their slow 
development, by the removal of the seniors to the Bench, the 
absence of leaders, or some of those rare accidents to which the 
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most able have frequently been indebted for the success attending 
their ultimate career. 

With these views, it will be seen that we approve of the last 
innovation effected by the Legislature, in extending the juris- 
diction of the County Courts to £50. 

It is unquestionably a matter of deep regret, that the measure 
did not pass the House of Lords in the same mode as it passed 
the Commons, so far, at least, as affects the question of separate 
jurisdiction. The observations already made would be even still 
more applicable, if the suitor could have the Superior Courts 
alone, for the more refined questions referrible to them by the 
existing law, and for claims exceeding £50, leaving him to seek 
his remedy in the local courts for those under that amount. This 
would be far better than the present mode; the more so, as the 
system of examining the parties themselves is found to be 
necessary for the true development of facts, and the consequent 
attainment of justice. Ifa party has any reason to fear his 
antagonist’s explanation on oath to a demand, perhaps, unjustly 
made, on all moral principles, but capable of legal support, when 
the defendant’s mouth is closed, in this case he can go to the 
Superior Courts and obtain a verdict, while the inferior one, 
founded on justice, would defeat his claim. Despite, however, 
this, and some other defects, which we will allude to, in order that 
they may probably more readily arrest the attention in proper 
quarters, we take the County Court Extension Act as a measure 
of vast utility, opening a door, and offering a channel, for more 
extensive improvement in the practice and profession of the 
law, and the administration of justice, than has been effected in 
the present, or any past generation. 

The power of appeal, proposed in the House of Commons, there 
met a refusal, in the propriety of which the then Attorney- 
General acquiesced, to the great disappointment of the under- 
stood and acknowledged feeling of the profession; but, in the 
House of Lords, this very useful and proper addition was 
made, by which the uniformity of practice and decision, and the 
necessary revision, desirable in every case when a judge is re- 
quired, in the first instance, to collect together various facts, 
and arrange them, before giving judgment, is secured, which will 
tend as well to increase the vigilance, anxiety, and diligence of 
the judge, and give his well-considered opinions the weight they 
may deserve, as produce a code of decisions which will form a 
useful, valued, and necessary authority to the practitioner and 
suitor in general. 

It is extraordinary to what arguments vigorous minds will 
sometimes descend, when their encrgies are directed in a way 
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contrary to their natural impulse and pre-conceived opinions, 
and which they are compelled to use if circumstances place them 
in a false position. For example: how could the most distin- 
guished of legal reformers, by whom, in former days, a measure 
was introduced similar in effect to that whose principle he was 
then about, in a most essential degree, to infringe, if not destroy, 
urge as an argument against the extension of the County Courts, 
the fact that, in taking an average of the amounts of claims usually 
tried at the assizes, it would be found that it rarely exceeded £15, 
and ergo, that the jurisdiction of the Superior Courts should 
be continued ! 

How plain, how palpable, how manifest to the merest tyro, 
that if the time of the judges of assize be consumed in such man- 
ner ; if fur such purposes alone the itinerant judges, introduced 
to further the power of the Royal Court in the days of their com- 
mencement, and all the panoply, parade, and forms of state, were 
continued, the sooner the bill could pass, and the sooner so much 
useless expense and idle ceremonial were at an end, the better it 
would be for the community and public at large! Yet this was 
the argument which was used and actually had weight with the 
House of Lords, in the introduction of a clause affecting the 
measure in so essential and vital a point, as that of allowing the 
Superior Courts a concurrent jurisdiction with the County tribu- 
nals. It was well observed at the time in the journals, that— 


“The mutilation of the County Courts Extension Bill in the House 
of Lords was one of the most unfortunate events of the late session. If 
there was any principle in the measure at all worth contending for, it 
was the establishment of a fixed rule that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, all actions of contract, where the sum in litigation did not ex- 
ceed £50, should be tried in the County Courts, and not at the assizes, 
with a practically unbounded power of appeal to the Superior Courts at 
Westminster Hall. As novel a point of law might be raised on a 
question in which only a £5 note was at stake, as upon one which 
involved the right to a million sterling. The reasonable course then 
was, to lay down as the general rule that actions of contract for sums 
not exceeding £50 should be tried in the County Court, but in case 
the parties to the suit should be of opinion that the legal question 
raised involved any peculiar difficulty, that then they should have 
the power of taking the opinion of the superior Judges of the land. 
Nothing was easier than to confine the use of this power within reason- 
able limits. All that was required was, that any Judge of a Superior 
Court, before whom an action of contract for a sum not exceeding £50 
might be tried, should, at the conclusion of the trial, certify whether 
or no it was one for which a plaint could not have been entered in any 
County Court ; or whether it involved any difficulties of legal construc- 
tion which justified the suitor in applying for relief to the Superior 
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Court. If the certificate were granted, costs followed the usual course ; 
if not, the applicant could not recover costs, whatever might be the 
result of the action. By so simple a process, there was ample security 
that the leave given to suitors should not degenerate into license. The 
principle which has been so hotly contended for by the public, would 
have been effectually affirmed, at the same time that every facility 
would have been given for obtaining the soundest decisions in compli- 
cated cases. Such was the actual condition of the bill when it was sent 
up to the Peers from the Lower House. Every effort had been made 
by the Government, while it was yet in the Commons, to throw the 
bill out altogether. This attempt resulted in a very decisive defeat. 
‘The next endeavour was so to mutilate and mangle its provisions, that 
it might remain altogether inoperative, even although a statute under 
the name of the County Courts Extension Bill should receive the 
formal assent of Parliament. We never remember a more vigorous 
skirmishing in a Committee of the Lower House, than when the 
separate clauses of this bill were under debate. Every shift and side- 
wind the practised ingenuity of the professional partisans of legal 
monopoly could devise, was put in practice, but in vain. The atten- 
tion of the House and of the public had been so keenly roused to the 
value of the measure, that the stratagems of its opponents were met by 
contemptuous laughter and summary rejection. Not to dwell upon 
facts within everybody’s recollection, the bill finally received the 
assent of the Commons. If not altogether what could have been 
wished, still it was a valuable addition to the statute-book, and an 
earnest of still more beneficial changes in the administration of the 
common law. When once fairly out of the Lower House it was 
supposed to be safe. The hopes and fears of the partisans of costly 
chicane could not—so it was expected—exercise any influence upon 
the decisions of an assembly, the members of which were far removed 
by their station, their opulence, and their habits, from sympathy with 
the prejudices and the interests of a particular profession.” 


Arguments even more inconclusive, if possible, were advanced 
by the Lord Chancellor, who endeavoured, in a few brief words, 
to get rid of this really important alteration in a great question, 
the addition of which has conferred on the attorney engaged in 
every case where the claims exceed £20, the power of suing in 
the Superior Courts, and was so hard driven to assign a reason 
and a mere colorable pretext for supporting the alteration pro- 
posed, as to deliver himself thus :— 

“If the County Court was attended with all the advantages that 
some anticipated from it, it must be a strong and powerful motive to 
induce a party to go to the Superior Court, and, if he had such a 
motive, he should be allowed to go there. I do not believe that any 
attorney will, for the sake of increased costs, advise going to the 
Superior Court, as he would run the risk of afterwards losing his 
client.’ 
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Well may we exclaim— 
“A most lame and impotent conclusion !” 


Why should an attorney select the inferior rather than the 
superior Court, lest he should lose his client ? 

On this, the journal from which we have quoted properly 
asks :— 


“ Why so? Why should he lose his client? In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred a suitor is a passive instrument in the hands of his 
attorney. He can form no kind of independent judgment as to the 
propriety of taking his case for trial to a Superior Court. Besides, it 
is out of the defendant that he hopes ultimately to screw the great 
bulk of his costs, not from the plaintiff, his own client. There is no 
single class of men in the community, in which such startling variety 
of competence and character can be found as amongst attorneys. The 
names of gentlemen of the most spotless integrity are to be found 
upon the roll, and by the side of these the names of practitioners who 
have no scruple as to the means they may employ to swell their bills 
of costs. The Lord Chancellor considers every attorney as an ex 
officio Aristides. To the attorney interest he is prepared to sacrifice 
every other class in the country.” 


We could well desire, for the sake of the branch of the pro- 
fession to which his lordship referred, that the opinion expressed 
was correct ; whereas, as a general principle, the converse is the 
effect left upon the mind as the result of his lordship’s hypothesis. 

But, lest complaints should be made against such an observation, 
we would say with my Lord ‘Truro, we do not, we cannot believe 
that the amount of the fee would be ever considered by members 
of the Bar, any more than that interest should guide the prac- 
titioner in the selection of his court; nevertheless, it does so 
happen, unfortunately, that the subordinates employed do some- 
times strangely advert to the guantum of the free and spontaneous 
offering called honorarium, and if not sufficiently ample, although 
of course the counsel does not go to the Court, in the words of 
Lord Truro, for the sake of the costs or fee, it does so happen that 
interest is allowed to retard the steps of the advocate; and, in the 
case supposed, his place at the hearing is occupied by some more 
scrupulous practitioner, who will not condescend to allow such an 
impediment to arise in the discharge of a professional and public 
duty.* 





* It would appear invidious, or many anecdotes might be told and cireum- 
stances referred to, to justify what we have stated. A learned judge, now 
deceased, formerly the most successful advocate of the era in which he flourished, 
whenever a brief was placed before him, was accustomed immediately to place 
that part (he being near-sighted) where the fee was marked close to his 
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While, however, deprecating the system we have been de- 
scribing, and pointing out the evils arising from the practice so 
long acted on, we make no reference to individuals, and are willing 
to bear testimony to the high and honorable exceptions to 
be found in the profession of the Law. Neither is it our 
province to condemn the attorneys and solicitors generally, of 
whom the Lord Chancellor has expressed himself with so much 
favour. 

Although we find that the works of gentlemen who most fre- 
quently write, and more especially on legal subjects, proceed from 
the members of the Bar, we have a little book before us which 
forms an exception not undeserving of notice, coming as it does 
from the pen of a solicitor, on the popular and interesting subject 
introduced at the head of the present article. Mr. Colombine 
does not appear to have written much, but what he has produced 
is the result of both thought and industry. In the preface will 
be found some remarks not without interest even to those whose 
avocations render frequent reference to the annals of history 
necessary, while to many they will be especially instructive, 
showing, as they do, the greater claims these Courts have from 
the antiquity on which they are founded. 

The allusion made to the simple mode of the Saxon law, con- 
trasted with that introduced after the Conquest, bears a close 
analogy to the new mode now introduced, and furnishes, at the 
same time, the best argument for its revival. When the opinion 
of the profession itself is against the form of pleading, we cannot 
wonder at the complaints of others. The observations of Mr. 
Colombine, not disinterested, we assume, on the continuance of 
the present system, are strongly confirmatory of those of Mr. 
Massey, whose work we recently noticed ; the latter says :— 


“J have endeavoured to show a plain tale is converted into an arti- 
ficial case ; and the party is fain to abide by the law, as applicable to 
such artificial case, instead of the real one. I say, then, get rid of the 
fiction, and let us come at the truth.”* 


There are many cases in Mr. Colombine’s little work which will 
be useful to the legal practitioner, whom we must leave to estimate 





vision, then glance at the attorney’s name at the foot of the endorsement, and 
having gone through these necessary forms of introduction, would lay it b 
for more convenient examination, the interval for the perusal being diminished, 
in the same proportion as the fee advanced in amount ; while many cases have 
arisen, nay, daily arise now, in which briefs are refused, because the fee is not 
deemed sufficient. How this self-estimated price of service is to be reconciled 
with the honorarium principle, it is difficult to discover. 

* © Westminster Review,’ July, 1850, p. 572. 
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them as they deserve; there are, however, some suggestions which 
drop, as it were, unconsciously from the author, from the style of 
which we should suspect that he was not aware of the important 
results to which they may give rise, were it not for the general 
evidence that he has well considered his subject. The remarks 
we refer to are those on the subject of our Chancery system, on 
which we cannot do better than let the author speak for himself. 
While alluding to a proposed Equity Jurisdiction of the County 
Courts, Mr. Colombine observes :— 


“ A proposition has been recently made for giving the County 
Courts jurisdiction over certain charitable estates, which leads to many 
important considerations. It may be found useful to invest the Judge 
with such powers, and thus furnish an additional proof that the more 
general the jurisdiction of these Courts, the more serviceable will they 
become in affording remedies for the impediments which arise, and 
can only now be removed by the slow and costly machinery of the 
Superior Tribunals. 

“Tt is manifest the County Courts might be rendered useful for 
many of the affairs of life in which we are engaged, and will afford 
suggestions how far they might have cognizance over a great portion 
of the business of the Court of Chancery, with a similar power of 
appeal to that allowed in mere questions of law. 

* Tf such a plan should appear startling, the time has arrived for 
more than reflection on the frightful state of the Court of Chancery, 
and the ruin and desolation necessarily brought on the suitors; it 
would be foreign to this publication to advert further to the fact, that 
the power of the rich and litigious opponent over the more needy 
antagonist in this Court, renders justice in many cases unattainable. 
It is preferred to sacrifice a claim where the suitor is not able to 
compete with his adversary, whose power of creating delay, vexation, 
and expense, notwithstanding all that has been attempted, is so great, 
that success belongs not to the righteous cause, but depends on the 
purse of the opponent, and the power of continuing the contest through 
all the various stages of appeal. How many cases are settled on most 
unequal terms, after years of litigation, by reason of the inequality of 
the contest, arising from the want of means to carry it on, while a 
better state of things would diminish delay, ruinous costs, and place 
both parties on a more equal footing. 

“ To the country practitioner the addition of such powers in the 
local Court would be of immense value ; he would then resort to his 
own Court for that immediate justice which he now recommends his 
client to abandon, entailing, as its enforcement in the Superior Equity 
Tribunals does, the responsibility from the solicitor to his agent for 
costs,—the participation even of which, coupled with the delay and 
annual expenditure occasioned by them, does not afford him sufficient 
inducement to embark in a suit in London, over which he has no 
personal control. The costs to the country suitor for one case, or 
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a few cases, are insufficient ; but how different is the result to the 
practitioner in the metropolis, to whom a multiplicity of suits become 
a multiplicity of interminable annuities ? Is it then impossible that 
the machinery of the County Court, which is daily becoming more 
perfect, should be made available for carrying out those improvements 
in our equity system, which have been in vain attempted by those 
most desirous of reforming its abuses? The increase daily taking 
place in the affairs and business of life, in itself prevents many of the 
promised benefits. 

“ When we consider for a moment the amount of time consumed in 
the Court of Chancery and Masters’ offices, from the new practice of 
railway and winding-up cases introduced into them, we shall find such 
addition has gone far in suspending, besides the fault of the system, 
all the ordinary business of the Courts.” 


The author’s opinion is singularly confirmed by Lord Brougham 
in his recent letter. Lord Brougham expresses himself thus— 


“ The possibility of effecting any such thing (the reduction of busi- 
ness in the Master’s office), has for the last two or three years occupied 
the attention of members of the profession, who have found the utmost 
difficulty in devising any plan to meet the evils of that office. 

“ The Committee (alluding to that on the subject of official salaries) 
is utterly ignorant of the great increase lately made in the Master’s 
business, in Winding-up Acts and new orders, and which it is from 
the very nature of the case wholly impossible that any alteration in 
the conduct of the business could lessen.” 


The consequences to which these observations may give rise 
are vast and important! The errors of our equity system, which 
have baffled the skill of all reformers, grow with the very growth 
of the system itself. The County Court, rendered the tribunal for 
disposing of the generality of legal and equitable questions, will 
correct these errors, benefit the public, and produce greater scope 
for the talents of the young advocate than the monopoly so much 
sanctioned at the Bar can ever afford, beyond the few exceptions 
which will no longer exist. 

To a Chancellor of vigorous intellect and determination, an 
opportunity is offered of conferring a boon upon society which 
will alone make his name respected; many a widow’s tears may 
be turned into smiles, and the vice of the present system be 
destroyed. ' 

By the Act which passed in the year 1847, a provision, which 
has since laid dormant, can now be acted upon without danger or 
difficulty. It is there enacted, that the judges of the County 
Court shall be authorized and required to perform all such duties 
in or relating to any causes or matters depending in the High 
Court of Chancery, or before any judge thereof, or before the Lord 
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Chancellor, in the exercise of any authority belonging to him, as 
the Lord Chancellor shall, from time to time, by any general 
order, direct ; and which Courts are further entitled to receive 
the same fees and sums of money as are now payable, and to be 
accounted for in the same manner as the other fees directed by 
the Act. 

It thus appears that, without any further legislation, a power 
exists for the diffusion among the local courts of a part, at least, 
of that mass of equity business, which now chokes up the 
avenues in these courts till all hopes of redress there—to use 
the distinguished words of the now retired Chief-Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench—become “a mockery, a delusion, a snare!” 
Let not the apologist for so vicious a system exclaim that divers 
alterations and new rules have been made— 


‘* Haud ignarus mali miseris succurrere disco !” 


To such an exclaimant the answer to be made is, in the apt 
though inelegant phrase of the day, that what has been done is 
a mere rag of concession, utterly insufficient to quell the evil 
consequent on the fountains of justice being worse than closed 
up. If it were known they were closed, the evils would be even 
less; for then, the hope delayed making the heart sick, would 
exist not; and better far is it to submit to wrongs, however 
great, as far as the individual, not the principle is concerned, than 
to aggravate by wasting expectation the present suffering, making 
redress sought for realize the words of the poet, and become 
“The gay to-morrow of the mind, 
That never comes.” 

If it were necessary to give details to show that the cause we 
feebly advocate should draw the attention of those enjoying too 
much the 


* Luscious fruits of plenty” 


to be able to descend from their high office, and form a code of 
regulations which are now so imperatively and urgently required, 
we could supply them. In the words above quoted, the time 
has arrived for more than reflection on the frightful state of the 
Court of Chancery, and the ruin and desolation necessarily 
brought on the suitors will find an echo in many a heart, which, 
except by the “ still small voice” of suffering, seldom speaks out 
its injuries in a way or place calculated to excite attention, far less 
obtain redress. 

The fact is, the practitioners are inured to the system, and 
feel the evil, at best, but as a representation of the temporary 
suffering in a drama, which interests merely for the moment, 
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without being productive of any energy and anxiety for amelio- 
ration. 

We have pointed out, and such is, we feel convinced, the 
prevalent opinion out of the profession, that it is better to aban- 
don any claim than embark in a contested suit in Chancery; but 
even that is denied to those against whom unjust demands are 
made ; for, in their case, when process issues, not only must they 
meet it, but endure that most monstrous and crying evil of 
paying, rich and poor alike, heavy costs for office copies of the 
bills they are called upon to answer, and the cost of which will 
probably never be returned. 

Take two or three recent cases: A and B have transactions 
together, and settle their accounts by entering them in books for 
a series of years, no formal balance has been struck, and the 
dealings go on. Differences arise, B becomes a bankrupt, and 
his assignees file a bill against A and charge that a balance is due 
from him. Original, amended, and supplemental bills have to 
be answered—further answered—and_after two years the case is 
heard, referred to the Master, who takes the accounts, occupying 
a space of two years, and then reports £500 due to A against 
whom the claim was originally and unjustly made; at which time, 
one of the assignees having died, fresh proceedings are necessary, 
and when A is unable to prosecute for want of means, having 
already expended £2,000 in a defence he ought never to have been 
required to enter into, this loss crushes him, and leads to utter 
ruin. Take another case: A and B give their fortune to their son 
C in consideration of his paying them hereafter. A dies, and C at 
length, after many years’ delay, gives two securities for the ad- 
vances made to B the survivor of A. Some time after this a fiat 
issues against C. This calamity excites the appetite of designing 
men; D makes a claim, preposterous and absurd in itself, that one 
of the securities so transferred by C belongs to D, though he had 
nothing whatever to do with it. However, this very claim causes a 
suit in Chancery to be instituted, and the widow, having been put 
“to great expense, is delayed two years before the cause can be 
heard. D, the new claimant, has since abandoned his pretended 
right and disclaimed, but escapes even costs being inflicted on 
him, when the assignees of C—namely, E, F—next assail the 
unfortunate widow, and besiege the fund. A second suit is 
then commenced, claiming the same, by the assignees; mean- 
while the widow’s rights have been undergoing investigation, in 
the first suit before the Master, who decides in her favour. 
Just, however, as the report of that officer is about to issue, 
which will put her in receipt of her income, the official assignee 
dies, It turns out the law favours the claims of assignees who 
12 
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are Plaintiffs, and the successor’s name can be substituted for that 
of his predecessor; not so, however, when they are Defendants! 
This accident, the death of the mere formal Defendant F, delays 
the widow for twelve months, during which a new Bill, answer, and 
hearing of such new suit becomes necessary, and which cause must 
wait its turn for hearing, though when the time arrives, it does not 
consume ten minutes of the Court. In this very state, the cause has 
stood for months in the Registrar’s book, and remains unheard 
merely from the previous business in arrear not being disposed of. 
In the interval, however, there is facility offered for oppression, 
for suit No. 2 has to be answered—forced from her, even in her 
penury and wretchedness—as preferable to the consignment to a 
prison by an attachment of the Court, in which case, certainly, the 
law does afford a mode of taking the answers gratuitously ; that 
is, from a prisoner. 

Well, but the reader will say, this will soon pass away, her 
claims will be acknowledged, and justice prevail. Pause yet a 
moment, ye who can advocate the British Court of Chancery. 
Pause yet a moment. On looking back to the commencement 
of the case we put, no imaginary one, you will find there were 
two securities given to the widow B, included in the second suit 
before referred to, which she has just, with so much distress and 
misery, answered. When C, the son, was in more prosperous 
days, he lent to G, a physician, a sum of £400, to assist him in 
attaining celebrity in his profession. Circumstances are changed, 
C is unfortunate, and G prospers; and finding some temporary 
impediment in the way of absolving himself out of an access of 
fortune, since acquired, from the obligation incurred, his name 
is at length to be found as plaintiff in a third suit against 
the same widow, his former patient, whose constitution, his 
professional experience tells him, has been shattered by the 
troubles she has sustained, till the thread of life is nearly 
broken; yet this practitioner hands over the widow to the gentle 
cares of his men of business, and follows unwittingly their 
counsel, which may consign his late patient to the grave by such an 
accumulation of her woes. To such distress has she been driven, 
that, being unable to incur the expense of taking an office copy 
of the bill, she sought in vain the indulgence which is ordinarily 
afforded, and, ere these sheets are printed, must file her third 
answer to a third suit in Chancery, for the same matters in 
which she had no further concern than by receiving security for 
a just and acknowledged right ! 


“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder?” 
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Reader, have we said enough? or do you require further 
evidence that reform, new rules, and new Acts of Parliament, have 
made but slow progress in the reformation needed in the Court 
of Chancery ? 

We affirm, without hesitation, that the elements exist, if in 
able hands, for rendering the New County Courts efficient for 
radical improvement and amendment of our whole Equity System 
of Jurisprudence ! 

From the cases above-mentioned, and numerous others, it is 
manifest, that the system to be worked out must be handled in 
its details by those well versed in the practical effects of the 
evils which require correction; and not merely by the most 
learned, who may be so far removed from the suitor, by the 
intervention of others, as not really to feel and see the misery 
which has so long and so unnecessarily been suffered to exist. 








Art. VI.—Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of William 
Penn. By Thomas Clarkson, M.A. With a Preface, by 
W. E. Forster. London: C. Gilpin. 1849. 


Cxiarxkson’s ‘ Memoirs of William Penn’ is a work now so 
familiar to all readers of biography, and the life of Penn is so 
much a matter of history, that but little could be found for the 
critic of to-day to notice in this volume, were it not for the 
copious Preface from the pen of Mr. Forster. This gentleman 
appears to refute in a neat and masterly manner the aspersions 
cast on the character of Penn by that most amusing, most pun- 
gent, most romantic of historians, Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
Novelists and essayists are, as a rule, bad historians. The ad- 
mirable limner of Edward Waverley proved himself but a sorry 
historian of Napoleon Bonaparte. The reason is obvious. The 
brilliant fancy which could depict in glowing colours an imaginary 
hero, absolutely distorted the figure of a short, thick-set, hard- 
headed, self-willed, far-sighted, and energetic piece of mortality 
like the Emperor Napoleon; whose deeds, whether viewed with 
approbation or censure, are so many stern, dry, registered facts, 
engraved on adamant for the teaching of all posterity. 

It is scarcely within our province to trace the circumstances 
of the early association of the Macaulays—father and son—with 
the Society of Friends ; to enter into the details of a contested 
election for Edinburgh, in which the said “ Friends” took an 
unusually active part; in which Thomas Babington Macaulay 
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suffered an ignominious defeat, as it was said, mainly in conse- 
quence of the exertions of the said “ Friends : ” still less shall we 
attempt to trace any connexion between this defeat and the 
curiously elaborate and most painfully caustic attack which 
Thomas Babington Macaulay now makes on the Society of 
Friends, through one of their members, whose memory has ever 
been cherished by that Society with the fondest marks of appro- 
bation and esteem. We shall deal only with the details before 
us, and that as briefly as the subject will permit. 

Mr. Macaulay’s attack on William Penn does not consist 
simply of a few heavy accusations and an accompanying censure. 
Penn’s supposed infamy is introduced to the notice of the reader 
with a show of great reluctance ; and after the preliminary flou- 
rish—which we proceed to give entire—the reader is long kept 
in suspense, before a definite charge is made: in fact, we can 
readily believe that Mr. Macaulay would infinitely prefer that 
the reader should adopt his generalizations, rather than test the 
validity of his facts. 

Mr. Macaulay, at the first mention of Penn’s name, says :— 


“ To speak the whole truth concerning him, [William Penn, ] is a 
task which requires some courage ; for he is rather a mythical than a 
historical person. Rival nations and hostile sects have agreed in 
canonizing him. England is proud of his name. A great common- 
wealth beyond the Atlantic regards him with a reverence similar to 
that which the Athenians felt for Theseus, and the Romans for 
Quirinus. The respectable society of which he was a member, 
honours him as an apostle. By pious men of other persuasions he is 
generally regarded as a bright pattern of Christian virtue. Meanwhile 
admirers of a very different sort have sounded his praises. The 
French philosophers of the eighteenth century pardoned what they 
regarded as his superstitious fancies, in consideration of his contempt 
for priests, and of his cosmopolitan benevolence, impartially extended 
to all races and to all creeds. His name has thus become, throughout 
all civilized countries, a synonyme for probity and philanthropy. Nor 
is this reputation altogether unmerited. Penn was, without doubt, a 
man of eminent virtues. He had a strong sense of religious duty, and 
a fervent desire to promote the happiness of mankind. On one or two 
points of high importance, he had notions more correct than were in 
his day common, even among men of enlarged minds ; and as the pro- 
prietor and legislator of a province, which, being almost uninhabited 
when it came into his possession, afforded a clear field for moral ex- 
periments, he had the rare good fortune of being able to carry his 
theories into practice without any compromise, and yet without any 
shock to existing institutions. He will always be mentioned with 
honour as the founder of a colony, who did not, in his dealings with 
a savage people, abuse the strength derived from civilization, and as a 
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lawgiver, who, in an age of persecution, made religious liberty the 
corner-stone of a polity. But his writings and his life furnish abun- 
dant proofs that he was not a man of strong sense. He had no skill 
in reading the characters of others. His confidence in persons less 
virtuous than himself led him into great errors and misfortunes. His 
enthusiasm for one great principle sometimes impelled him to violate 
other great principles which he ought to have held sacred. Nor was 
his integrity altogether proof against the temptations to which it was 
exposed in that splendid and polite, but deeply corrupted society, with 
which he now mingled. The whole court was in a ferment with 
intrigues of gallantry and intrigues of ambition. The traffic in honours, 
places, and pardons, was incessant. It was natural that a man who 
was daily seen at the palace, and who was known to have free access 
to majesty, should be frequently importuned to use his influence for 
purposes which arigid morality must condemn. The integrity of Penn 
had stood firm against obloquy and persecution ; but now, attacked by 
royal smiles, by female blandishments, by the insinuating eloquence 
and delicate flattery of veteran diplomatists and courtiers, his resolu- 
tion began to give way. Titles and phrases, against which he had 
often borne his testimony, dropped occasionally from his lips and his 
pen. It would be well if he had been guilty of nothing worse than 
such compliances with the fashions of the world. Unhappily, it can- 
not be concealed that he bore a chief part in some transactions con- 
demned not merely by the rigid code of the society to which he 
belonged, but by the general sense of all honest men.”—Macaulay’s 
History of England, vol. i. p. 507. 


In order to substantiate this eloquent and somewhat rhap- 
sodical condemnation of a man whom the world has been, it 
seems, ignorantly regarding with admiration almost approaching 
to reverence, the author was bound to afford something like 
proof. And he has attempted to do this; but the proof bears no 
more just proportion to the preliminary announcement, than did 
the “ridiculus mus,” in the fable of “The Mountain in Labour,” 
to the premonitory throes. However, our readers shall not be 
required to take our assertion upon trust; for we invite them to 
try the matter for themselves. But before we enter upon this 
question, it may be as well to lay before our readers a brief 
sketch of the previous career of William Penn, and to explain 
the origin of his connexion with the court of James IT., as much 
depends upon this explanation. 

In this summary it will be unnecessary to do more than allude 
to the early religious impressions which ultimately led Penn to 
renounce the advantages of birth and station, and, in obedience 
to the dictates of conscience, to become a member of that 
despised and persecuted body of protestant dissenters called 
Quakers ; of whom, at the accession of James II., there were no 
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fewer than 1,400 incarcerated in the various prisons of England 
(upwards of 200 being women), and of whom Penn himself, 
when stating their wrongs to the Parliament of 1679, said that 
they had been as the “ common whipping-stock of the kingdom ; 
all laws had been let loose upon them, as if the design had been 
not to reform, but to destroy them.” 

William Penn, as is well known, was descended from an 
ancient and honorable family—a family “respectable both in 
point of character and independence, as early as the first public 
records notice it.” Among his ancestors, bearing the same 
name, were some who lived, four or five centuries ago, at the 
village of Penn, in Buckinghamshire; and from these Penns 
came the Penns of Penn’s Lodge, in Gloucestershire, on the 
edge of Bradon Forest. William, one of this latter family, was 
father to Giles Penn, who was a captain in the royal navy, and 
for some time held the office of English Consul in the Mediter- 
ranean. His son, William Penn (father of the Quaker), followed 
the profession of his father, and became a distinguished naval 
officer. At a very early age he commanded the fleet sent by 
Cromwell against Hispaniola ; and although the expedition failed, 
the cause of failure was, for once, laid upon the nght shoulders, 
for Col. Venables was recognized as the author of the miscarriage. 
After the restoration, Penn commanded under the Duke of York 
in the memorable action against the Dutch, under Admiral 
Opdam, in 1665; and contributed so much to the victory, that 
he was knighted by Charles II., and was ever after received at 
court with all the marks of private friendship. And although 
not more than forty-nine years of age at his death, he had held, 
during his short career, some of the most important offices con- 
nected with his profession, as well as other appointments of high 
honour and trust. 

His only son, William, might thus be said to have been born 
to greatness. At the early age of eleven years, however, while 
still at the grammar-school at Chigwell, in Essex, he is reported 
to have first experienced those religious impressions which exer- 
cised so marked an influence on his future life. At the age of 
fifteen he entered Christ’s Church College, Oxford, as a gentle- 
man commoner, and there not only paid the greatest attention to 
his college exercises, but excelled in manly sports, and cultivated 
the acquaintance of the most distinguished men of the University. 

The religious impressions Penn had experienced while at 
Chigwell school, were now strengthened by the preaching of 
Thomas Loe, who also had belonged to the University of Oxford, 
but had at that time joined the Quakers. His doctrines gave a 
new turn to the mind of William Penn, who, finding that many 
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of his fellow students entertained religious opinions similar to his 
own, he, in conjunction with them, withdrew from the established 
mode of worship, and they followed their devotional exercises in 
their own way. This led, first to fines for nonconformity, and 
eventually to expulsion from the University. 

We can readily conceive the admiral’s vexation at this unto- 
ward turn of affairs in one whom he had no doubt looked upon 
as the successor to his own honours; and argument failing to 
reclaim the delinquent, the sailor had recourse to blows: these 
also proving of no avail, the young man was at length turned 
out of doors. 

The father’s good feelings, acted upon, it is not improbable, 
by the intercession of his amiable wife, at length led him to 
forgive his son, who in 1662 was sent to France, in the company 
of certain persons of rank, probably in the hope that the gaiety of 
French manners and absence from his old connexions might 
wean him from his increasing gravity of mind. He was, however, 
recalled by his father when on his way to Italy; the admiral 
being then about to take the command of the English fleet 
against the Dutch, wished his son to take charge of the family 
affairs during his absence. 

It is unnecessary to go into details respecting William Penn’s 
career immediately after this period; suffice it to say, that his 
father sent him to Ireland, where he for a time attended the gay 
court of the Duke of Ormond (then Lord Lieutenant), and after- 
wards managed the estates of his father in the county of Cork, 
to the entire satisfaction of the admiral. Here, however, he again 
met with his old Quaker friend Thomas Loe, and renewed his 
attendance upon the religious meetings of that body; in conse- 
quence of which, William Penn and eighteen others, found at 
one of these meetings, were committed to prison, on the plea 
of their having attended a tumultuous assembly. He was, how- 
ever, soon releasea by order of the Earl of Orrery. 

The admiral, having heard that his son had turned Quaker, 
sent for him home, and after much expostulation, a second 
time expelled him from his house. 

Penn now became a minister of the Society he had joined; 
and some little time after, on the publication of a work which 
gave great offence to some of the prelates, and more especially 
to the Bishop of London, he was committed to the Tower. 
After an imprisonment of seven months, during which he was 
treated with great severity, William Penn was suddenly dis- 
charged from the Tower by the king, who had been moved thereto 
by the intercession of his brother, the Duke of York, afterwards 
James IT. 
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The next year Admiral Penn began to think that, how much 
soever his son might be mistaken in his religious views, he was 
at least sincere ; and so far relented as to allow William to be at 
his house, though he would not see him; he, however, gave him 
a commission to execute in Ireland: and on his return a perfect 
reconciliation with his father took place, to the joy of all con- 
cerned, but especially of his mother, who, throughout all the 
differences with his father, had remained William’s firm and 
affectionate friend. 

In the following year, William Penn was again arrested and 
committed to Newgate for preaching, in contravention of the new 
Conventicle Act, then recently passed. The circumstances attend- 
ing the trial of Penn and William Mead are matters of history ; 
they were acquitted of the charge brought against them, but 
were remanded to Newgate for the non-payment of fines ille- 
gally imposed, together with the jury who had acquitted them. 
Admiral Penn privately paid the money, and liberated both his 
son and William Mead. 

The admiral, considering that the treatment his son had met 
with in the Tower was little short of oppression, now clave to 
him more than ever; and finding his own end approaching, he 
had his son constantly with him, this free intercourse strength- 
ening and confirming the admiral’s good opinion of his son’s 
qualities and character. And, foreseeing the dangers and per- 
secutions to which he would be subject on account of his religious 
tenets, the admiral on his death-bed earnestly commended 
William to the care of the Duke of York, requesting him to pro- 
tect his son as far as he consistently could, and to ask the king 
to do the same, in case of future persecution. The answer was 
gratifying, both Charles and the Duke promising their services 
on fit occasions, which promise they appear to have performed as 
far as lay in their power. 

Considerations of personal inconvenience seem never to have 
had any weight with William Penn when the welfare of others was 
concerned, and especially when the great principle of liberty of 
conscience in matters of religion was at stake. To uphold this 
principle seems to have been the ruling object of his life; as 
was particularly shown soon after he had founded the colony of 
Pennsylvania, and was residing at Philadelphia, actively engaged 
in administering the affairs of the government of the province. 
Even there, the cry of the oppressed reached his ear from Eng- 
land. For whether it was thought that, in the absence of one 
who had ever been their undaunted advocate at the court of 
Charles II., dissenters might be persecuted with impunity, it is 
certain that, in the year 1684, the accounts received by Penn of 
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the cruel measures enforced against all who dissented from the 
Established Church, determined him to return to England, in 
the hope that his personal influence with the king might lead to 
at least a mitigation of the sufferings of his oppressed country- 
men and friends. If other motives, connected with his own in- 
terest and character, contributed to the adoption of such a resolu- 
tion, we have the concurrent testimony of all his biographers as 
to this being the chief inducement. Oldmixon expressly states 
that “ Mr. Penn staid in Pennsylvania two years, and would not 
then have removed to England, had not persecution against the 
dissenters raged so violently, that he could not think of enjoy- 
ing peace in America, while his brethren in England were so 
cruelly dealt with in Europe. He knew he had an interest with 
the Court of England, and was willing to employ it for the 
safety, ease, and welfare of his friends.” Providing, therefore, 
for the government of the colony during his absence, we are 
told, that he quitted Philadelphia,— 


“To the regret of the whole colony; to the regret of the Dutch, 
Swedes, and Germans, whom he had admitted into full citizenship 
with the rest, and who had found in him an impartial governor and a 
kind friend ; to the regret of the Indians, who had been overcome by 
his love, care, and concern for them; and to the regret of his own 
countrymen, who had partaken, more or less, of that generosity, 
which was one of the most prominent features in his character. And 
here, I may observe, with respect to his generosity, that the whole 
colony had experienced it; for, it ought never to be forgotten, that 
when the first Assembly offered him an impost on a variety of goods, 
both imported and exported (which impost, in a course of years, 
would have become a large revenue of itself), he nobly refused it; 
thus showing that his object in coming among them was not that of 
his own aggrandisement, but for the promotion of a public good.”— 
Clarkson, p. 155. 


William Penn landed in England early in October; and from 
a letter, dated on the 29th of that month, addressed to the wife 
of his old friend, George Fox, we find that he had even then 
already been at court, where, he says, “he had seen the king 
and the Duke of York. They and their nobles had been very 
kind to him, and he hoped the Lord would make way for him 
in their hearts to serve his suffering people, as also his own 
interests as it related to his American concerns.” 

The latter were soon brought to a final issue, by the king’s 
decision between Penn and Lord Baltimore, respecting some 
land on the Chesapeake and Delaware, which had been the 
subject of disagreement ; with regard to the first question, the 
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king gave a sort of promise that he would do something in 
behalf of those whose cause was pleaded by Penn. 

Shortly after this, died Charles II., and his brother James 
succeeded to the throne. It will be remembered that Admiral 
Penn, when on his death-bed, had commended his son William 
to the care and guardianship of James, when Duke of York; 
and, on the accession of the latter to the crown, a more regular 
acquaintance grew up between him and William Penn, which 
soon ripened into intimacy. Entertaining the opinion that 
James was favorable to liberty of conscience, Penn conceived it 
to be his duty to cultivate this intimacy, in order that he might 
be in a position to further the interests of those who were suffer- 
ing on account of their religious opinions; and that he might have 
the readier access to James, he took up his abode at Ker ‘sington, 
with his family. 3 


. 


“Tt appears,” says Mr. Clarkson, “that, while he resided there, he 
spent his time, and used his influence with the king, solely in doing 
good. All politics he avoided, never touching upon them unless 
called upon ; and then he never espoused a party, but did his best to 
recommend moderation and to allay heats. If he ever advised the 
king, it was for his own real interest and the good of the nation at 
large. Generally speaking, however, he confined himself to the object 
before mentioned ; and, in endeavouring to promote this, he was alive 
to the situation, not only of those of his own religious society, but of 
those of other Christian denominations who were then languishing in 
the gaols of the kingdom.”—>p. 158. 


This is the testimony of one who is not a member of the 
religious body to which William Penn belonged; and it is singu- 
Jarly confirmed by another historian, Gerard Croese, who had 
no more connexion with the quakers than Mr. Clarkson. The 
evidence of two such independent witnesses may, therefore, we 
should imagine, be looked upon as unimpeachable. Gerard 
Croese is quoted by Mr. Macaulay whenever it suits his purpose ; 
we have therefore the less scruple in layink before our readers 
a passage from that writer, in reference to the intimacy sub- 
sisting between James II. and William Penn, and the use made 
by the latter of his influence with the monarch. 


“William Penn,” he says, “ was greatly in favour with the king— 
the Quakers’ sole patron at court—on whom the hateful eyes of his 
enemies were intent. The king loved him as a singular and entire 
friend, and imparted to him many of his secrets and counsels. He 
often honoured him with his company in private, discoursing with him 
of various affairs, and that, not for one, but many hours together, and 
delaying to hear the best of his peers, who, at the same time, were 
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waiting for an audience. One of these, being envious, and impatient 
of delay, and taking it as an affront to see the other more regarded 
than himself, adventured to take the freedom to tell his majesty that 
when he met with Penn he thought little of his nobility. The king 
made no other reply, than that Penn always talked ingenuously, and 
he heard him willingly. Penn, being so highly favoured, acquired 
thereby a number of friends. Those, also, who formerly knew him, 
when they had any favour to ask at court, came to, courted, and en- 
treated Penn to promote their several requests. Penn refused none of 
his friends any reasonable office he could do for them, but was ready 
to serve them all, but more especially the Quakers, and these where- 
ever their religion was concerned. It is usually thought, when you do 
me one favour readily, you thereby encourage me to expect a second. 
Thus they ran to Penn without intermission, as their only pillar and 
support, who always caressed, and received them cheerfully, and 
effected their business by his influence and eloquence. Hence his 
house and gates were daily thronged by a numerous train of clients 
and suppliants desiring him to present their addresses to his Majesty. 
There were sometimes there two hundred and more. When the 
carrying on of these affairs required money for writings, such as 
drawing things out into form, and copyings, and for fees, and other 
charges which are usually made on such occasions, Penn so discreetly 
managed matters, that out of his own, which he had in abundance, he 
liberally discharged many emergent expenses.” 


This intimacy with the king, however, operated greatly to 
Penn’s disadvantage. The people, considering James to be a 
Papist, were apprehensive that he would endeavour to over- 
throw the Protestant religion and establish Popery in its stead. 
And, knowing that Penn was so frequently at court, and so 
constantly engaged as the mediator between the monarch and 
the people, many suspected that the Quaker was a Papist in 
disguise ; it was accordingly reported that he had been bred at 
St. Omer’s, and received priest’s orders at Rome. The term 
Jesuit was energetically revived, and he was generally believed 
to be engaged in plotting with the king for the subversion of the 
established religion. Even the amiable Tillotson, with whom 
William Penn had been on terms of friendship, could not avoid 
being infected with the delusion; and to him William Penn, 
who, besides having a high personal regard for the Doctor, knew 
from the estimation in which he was held by the nation gene- 
rally, that any opinion he might entertain would have great 
weight, addressed a letter requesting a friendly explanation, and 
received an immediate reply; the question and response do 
honour to both parties. Their intimacy, which had been inter- 
rupted by the suspicion, was renewed; and Tillotson, at Penn’s 
request, furnished the latter with a second letter, in which he 
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declared, “with great joy,” that he was “ fully satisfied there 
was no just ground for the suspicion :” this letter, with Dr. Til- 
lotson’s permission, was shown wherever he had been quoted as 
either believing or promoting the report of the Jesuitical pro- 
pensities of William Penn. 

Soon after this, William Penn published a work which appears 
to have led to some important results. It was his ‘Persuasive to 
Moderation,’ and was addressed to the king and his council. In 
this book he successfully combats the position, that a state can 
be endangered by religious toleration; adducing numerous ex- 
amples to the contrary from the history of many nations, ancient 
and modern. His arguments appear to have had considerable 
weight, for soon after the publication of the book, the king issued 
a proclamation for a general pardon to all who were imprisoned 
on account of their consciences; and this was accompanied by 
instructions to the judges of assize, to liberate all persons of this 
description. Not fewer than twelve hundred Quakers alone, many 
of whom had been in confinement: for years, were thus restored 
to their families and friends. There is no doubt that this result 
was due as much to the personal solicitations of Penn, as to the 
work we have mentioned ; though the latter no doubt contributed 
to it not a little, by setting the subject in a proper, light before 
the community at large. 

William Penn being about to visit the continental churches 
in order to diffuse the principles of his society, he received from 
the king a commission to confer with the Prince of Orange at 
the Hague, “and endeavour to gain his consent to a general 
religious toleration in England, together with the removal of all 
tests.” He had several interviews with the prince, but was opposed 
by Burnet, whom he met there, and who, though favourable to 
toleration, was opposed to the removal of tests. Penn would not 
relax in his views ; and the consequence was a coolness between 
him and Burnet, who afterwards spoke of him sneeringly in his 
‘ History of His Own Times.’ 

It is now time to revert to Mr. Macaulay’s charges, it being 
about this period that the circumstances occurred to which the 
first and most serious of them refers. This is, indeed, the only 
one that can be said materially to affect the character of Penn 
as an upright, moral, and religious man; the minor charges, 
scattered through a hundred pages, showing that he preached at 
an execution; that he was employed by a Roman Catholic 
monarch ; that he said “Sir,” &c., &c., have just such bearing 
on the sectarian controversies and opinions of the time as would 
allow partisans on either side to exaggerate or palliate, praise or 
condemn, according to the views which they themselves enter- 
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tained, But the first real crime charged to the account of the 
great Quaker leader is one that no sectarian views, however 
peculiar, can defend—no political opinions, however extreme, 
can justify. The author evidently treats it as his pet accusation ; 
works it up with the greatest care and gusto, and recurs to it 
again and again, with the most self-satisfied complacency; as 
much as to say—‘ There I had the Quaker on the hip!” 

The history of Monmouth’s rebellion in the reign of James IT. 
is tolerably familiar to all: it was a hopeless project, awkwardly 
conducted and miserably ended: the ringleaders were beheaded, 
the subordinates hanged, and all who had shown the least sym- 
pathy with the cause were condemned, the sentence of death 
being subsequently commuted to such a fine as could be wrung 
from their terrified relatives. These fines were given to court 
favorites, or court authorities; the queen herself took in hand 
several of the culprits whose wealthy connexions were ascer- 
tained, and made a fine harvest of their fears. The story of the 
Maids of Taunton is matter of history; banners were embroid- 
ered, processions formed, and the unlucky prince was welcomed 
with every mark of sympathy. Of course, the wrath of the 
monarch was excited against all parties concerned: some were 
burned, some died in prison, but 


“Most of the young ladies who had walked in the procession were 
still alive. Some of them were under ten years of age. All had acted 
under the orders of their schoolmistress, without knowing that they 
were committing a crime. The Queen’s maids of honour asked the 
royal permission to wring money out of the parents of the poor 
children ; and the permission was granted. An order was sent down 
to Taunton that all these little girls should be seized and imprisoned. 
Sir Francis Warre, of Hestercombe, the Tory member for Bridge- 
water, was requested to undertake the office of exacting the ransom. 
He was charged to declare in strong language that the maids of 
honour would not endure delay, that they were determined to prosecute 
to outlawry, unless a reasonable sum were forthcoming, and that by 
a reasonable sum was meant seven thousand pounds. Warre excused 
himself from taking any part in a transaction so scandalous. The 
maids of honour then requested William Penn to act for them, and 
Penn accepted the commission.” ——Macaulay, vol. i. p. 655. 


“The Maids of Honour requested William Penn to act for 
them, and Penn accepted the commission.” Mr. Macaulay 
might reasonably expect that some of Penn’s fellow-professors 
would demur to such an assertion as this, and he has therefore 
cited all the proof within his reach, and that is confined to a 
solitary letter from the Earl of Sunderland, then Home Secretary, 
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which is still preserved in the State Paper Office, and of which 
the following is a verbatim copy. 


“ Whitehall, Febry. 13th, 1685-6. 

“Mr. Penne.—Her Maj‘** Maids of Honour having acquainted 
me, that they designe to employ you and Mr. Walden in making a 
composition with the Relations of the Maids of Taunton for the high 
Misdemeanor they have been guilty of, I do at their request hereby 
let you know that her Maj” has been pleased to give their Fines to 
the said Maids of Honour, and therefore recommend it to Mr. Walden 
and you to make the most advantageous composition you can in their 
behalfe. 

“Tam, Sir, your humble Servant, 
“ SUNDERLAND P.” 

— Macaulay, vol i. p. 655. 


Now, admitting the authenticity of Sunderland’s letter, and 
taking it for granted that Mr. Macaulay has quoted it verBaTiM, 
there are three points about the matter worthy of especial 
notice :— 


1. To whom was the said letter addressed ? 

At the period in question, there were two gentlemen at court 
to whom such a document might have been addressed ; first, 
William Penn, the son of Admiral Penn, a gentleman of high 
standing, great influence, and considerable wealth, whose pro- 
bity and honour, up to the publication of this history, have never 
been doubted; and of whose name, Mr, Macaulay truly says 
England is proud: and secondly, a2 Mr. George Penne, men- 
tioned in Pepys’ Diary, and who is known to have been instru- 
mental at this very period in effecting the release from slavery 
of a Mr. Azariah Pinney, a gentleman of Bettiscombe, near 
Crewkerne, in Somersetshire, whose sentence of death had been 
commuted to transportation. To the historian solicitous only 
for the discovery of truth, the spelling of the name, and the fact 
of employment on a somewhat similar service, and on the other 
side, the unbending scrupulosity of the Quaker, would have 
pointed out George Penne, as the likelier man of the two for 
such a service. 


2. By whom is the appeal to Mr. Penne made ? 

Our readers will see, on perusing Sunderland’s letter atten- 
tively, that it admits of two constructions ; first, that Mr. Penne 
was employed at the “request” of the Maids of Honour, or 
secondly, at the “request” of the Maids of Taunton ; in the latter 
case, the Mr. Penne would be appealed to as a mediator, and the 
somewhat similar case of Mr. Pinney again points to Mr. George 
Penne. 
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3. By whom was the iniquitous negotiation actually conducted ? 

History is very clear on this point; Oldmixon, a contem- 
porary historian and an eye-witness, gives the following graphic 
account of the affair: “The Court was so unmerciful, that they 
excepted the poor girls of Taunton, who gave Monmouth colours, 
out of their pretended pardon, and every one of them was forced 
to pay as much money as would have been a good portion to each, 
for particular pardons. This money, and a great deal more, was 
said to be for the maids of honour, whose agent, Brett, the 
Popish lawyer, had an under agent, one Crane, of Bridgewater, 
and ’tis supposed that both of them paid themselves very boun- 
tifully out of the money which was raised by this means, some 
instances of which are within my knowledge.”— Oldmizon, 
vol. ii. p. 708. 

Mr. Macaulay quotes Oldmixon whenever it serves his pur- 
pose ; he even quotes him on this very matter of the Monmouth 
rebellion ; and yet this passage, which removes all doubts as to the 
actual negotiator, is carefully kept back, and we are gravely told 
that William Penn “ accepted the conimission.” Out upon such 
perversion of history ! 

The next charge we shall notice is positively and clearly dis- 
proved by the authority to which Mr. Macaulay himself refers : 
this is, perhaps, more gross than the other. Kiffin, a Baptist, 
and a man of good standing in the city of London, was pressed 
by the king to accept the alderman’s gown, and this, doubtless, 
with a view of gratifying the body of dissenters; but Kiffin, 
two of whose grandsons had previously fallen victims to the 
“bloody assizes,” wished to decline the honour. Macaulay 
charges Penn with being employed by the king to persuade 
Kiffin into compliance, and he cites Kiffin’s ‘ Memoirs’ as evi- 
dence of the fact ; the passages are very brief, and we give them 
side by side :— 


MACAULAY. KIFFIN. 
“Penn was employed in the work “TI used all the means I could to 
of seduction, but to no purpose.”— be excused, both by some lords near 
Macaulay, ii. 230. the king, and also by Sir Nicholas 
Butler and Mr. Penn.” —Kiffn’s Me- 

moirs, p. 84. 


This brief sentence is all that is preserved, and no writer but 
Kiffin (prior to Mr. Macaulay) makes any allusion to the sub- 
ject. Here the exact converse of the truth is set forth as truth : 
Mr. Macaulay makes the king employ Penn to seduce Kiffin ; 
Kiffin states that he employed Penn to plead with the king. 
Then what does the phrase, “to no purpose,” mean? The 
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obvious meaning would be, that Kiffin refused the honour iz foto : 
but this was not so; for, although evidently reluctant, Kiffin 
accepted and wore the alderman’s gown. 

Another, and much more laboured accusation is partly based on 
a letter, said, by some of William Penn’s enemies, to have been 
written by him. This letter is still preserved in the archives of 
Magdalen College, Oxford ; and Mr. Forster, with a perseverance 
worthy the cause he is defending, has found that it is strictly 
anonymous, and that it bears the following memorandum on the 
back, “ Mr. Penn disowned this.” This letter abounds with 
those terms which the Friends have always held as merely compli- 
mentary, and therefore objectionable; such as, “Sir,” “Majesty,” 
&c.: and this intrinsic proof of its not being written by Penn, is, 
with a curious pertinacity in perversion, turned by Mr. Macaulay 
to that gentleman’s disadvantage :—“ Titles and phrases, against 
which he had borne his testimony, dropped occasionally from his 
lips and his pen.” This anonymous letter is the only proof. 

The celebrated struggle between James and the University of 
Oxford is familiar to most of our readers: with this Penn’s 
name is certainly connected, but history has regarded him as a 
moderator, or mediator between the University and the Crown; 
a man whose aim was to mollify the exasperated monarch on the 
one side, and to induce the University to make some concessions 
on the other. The circumstances connected with this affair, 
appear to be the following :—In the April of 1687, we are told 
that “ the king, influenced in part by his representations, issued 
a declaration of liberty of conscience for England, and for sus- 
pending the execution of all penal laws in matters ecclesiastical.” 
By this declaration Protestant dissenters enjoyed their meetings 
peaceably ; the Quakers especially, who had the most severely 
suffered from the penal laws, were truly grateful for the relief 
thus afforded them. They accordingly prepared an address to 
the king, expressive of their gratitude for this seasonable relief ; 
and William Penn and others were, by the yearly meeting, 
appointed to present the address, which was well received, and 
graciously responded to. The summer then coming on, William 
Penn travelled into several of the English counties, and held many 
large meetings. While at Chester, the king also arrived there, 
and went tothe Quakers’ meeting-house to hear Penn preach; a 
mark of respect he showed him at two or three other places, 
where they fell in with each other in the course of their respec- 
tive tours. At Oxford they came in together; and here, as Mr. 
Clarkson observes, “ William Penn had an opportunity of show- 
ing not only his courage, but his consistency in those principles 
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of religious liberty which he had defended during his whole 
life.’ The election of Dr. Hough to the presidency of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, having been illegally declared null and 
void, the king recommended Parker, Bishop of Oxford, to 
the presidentship. Parker having been an Independent, and 
being at this time suspected of Popish principles, the fellows 
would not agree to the recommendation ; they even respectfully 
but firmly refused to comply with the king’s express commands 
to elect the bishop. William Penn, when on horseback the next 
morning, and about to quit Oxford, having been made ac- 
quainted with what had occurred, rode up to Magdalen College 
and conversed with the fellows upon the subject. Before he took 
his departure, he wrote a letter, which he desired the fellows to 
present to the king, wherein he expressed his disapprobation of 
his Majesty’s conduct. Dr. Sykes and Mr. Creech agree in 
speaking of this letter as intimating to the king the hardness of 
the fellows’ case, and as stating that they could not yield 
obedience to the mandate without a breach of their oaths, such 
a mandate being a force on conscience, and not very agreeable to 
the king’s other gracious indulgences: and Sewel, in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Rise and Progress of the Quakers,’ speaks of 
it in similar terms. This letter seems to have produced no 
good effect, for “the fellows remained resolute, and the king 
angry ;” and soon after the departure of James from Oxford, it 
was reported that he “had issued an order to proceed against 
the college by writ of quo warranto.” At this juncture, Dr. 
Bailey, one of the senior fellows, received the anonymous letter 
we have before mentioned, and which is given verbatim by Mr. 
Forster, as printed in the ‘State Trials.’ Internal evidence in 
abundance is afforded by the letter itself against the supposition 
of its having been written by Penn. It commences “ Sir,” and, 
though addressed personally to Dr. Bailey, the plural pronoun 
“you” is used throughout; it moreover concludes with the 
usual formula, “ Your affectionate servant.” These are all modes 
of expression directly contrary to William Penn’s practice; and 
the only reason for Dr. Bailey’s supposing it to have emanated 
from Penn, is its “charitable purpose,” since, as he says, in 
writing to Penn on the subject of the letter, “you have been 
already so kind as to appear in our behalf, and are reported by 
all who know you, toemploy much of your time in doing good to 
mankind, and using your credit with his Majesty to undeceive 
him in any wrong impressions given him of his conscientious 
subjects, and, where his justice and goodness have been thereby 
abused, to reconcile the persons injured to his Majesty’s favour, 
and secure them by it from oppression and prejudice. In this 
K 2 
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confidence, I presume to make this application to you,” &c.* Tlie 
letter thus attributed to Penn, was, as we have seen, “disowned ” 
by him. 

"it is not known whether William Penn returned any reply to 
Dr. Bailey’s letter; it is, however, certain that the college, still 
in alarm at the report of the writ, thought it worth while to try 
Penn’s influence with the king, and accordingly sent a deputation 
of five persons to Windsor, where he then was—the court being 
there at the same time—to bespeak his interference in their behalf. 
An account of two interviews with Penn is given by Dr. Hough, 
one of the deputation, in a letter to a relation. In the course of 
conversation, Penn seems to have been as explicit as man could 
have been; informing them that he feared they had come too 
late, the king expecting that the measures he had taken would 
prove effectual; that he would, notwithstanding, make another 
effort; that he would read their papers to the king, unless 
peremptorily commanded to forbear, * but that if he failed, they 
must attribute his want of success not to his want of will, but to 
his want of power.” And that he did make this further trial to 
serve the college, there can be no doubt; for, as Mr. Clarkson 
observes, “no instance can be adduced wherein he ever forfeited 
his word, or broke his promise.” But if made, the effort was 
ineffectual, for commissioners were sent to Oxford, to carry out 
the king’s designs; Dr. Hough, and nearly all the fellows of 
Magdalen, were displaced, after a noble resistance, but were 
afterwards restored, when the king began to see the impolicy of 
his unjust proceedings. 

These seem to be the plain facts of a proceeding upon which 
Mr. Macaulay grounds his charge against Penn, of not scrupling 
“to become a broker in simony of a peculiarly discreditable 
kind,” namely, that of using “a bishopric as a bait to tempt a 
divine to commit perjury.” This is in allusion to a remark made 
by Penn, to which we shall presently refer. Into the discussion 
of this difficult and now obscure Oxford business, Mr. Forster 
enters fully and fairly; and we are sure our readers will bear 
with us if we quote that portion of his preface which relates to it. 


“ First,” he observes, “as regards Penn’s earliest share in the busi- 
ness, viz., his conference with the fellows at Oxford, Mr. Macaulay 
says, ‘ Penn’s agency was employed.’ None of Wilmot’s authorities, 
neither Anthony A. Wood, nor Sykes’ and Creech’s letters, mention 
any employment: they merely state, that after the king had met 
the fellows, Penn went to Magdalen College, but whether at the 








* This entirely confirms the testimony both of Clarkson and Croese, as to 
William Penn’s benevolence. 
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instigation of the court or of his own feelings, they do not add. His 
object may, as has been well stated, have been ‘either to save the 
king from his dilemma, or the college from its peril.’ The imputa- 
tion of either motive is an assumption, but Mr. Macaulay’s positive 
assertion that he was employed, is certainly unwarranted. 

“But Mr. Macaulay assumes much more than the fact of agency ; 
he asserts not only that Penn was employed, but employed in order to 
‘terrify, caress, or bribe the college into submission.’ If this was 
the task imposed on him, he certainly did not fulfil it, nor even at- 
tempt to fulfilit; for though, says Wilmot, ‘he at first hoped to 
persuade the fellows to comply with the king’s wishes, yet, when he 
heard the statement of the case,’ that is, when he ascertained the true 
facts, ‘he was satisfied that they could not comply without a breach 
of their oaths, and wrote a letter to the king on their behalf.’ 

“ Again, when Mr. Macaulay says that Penn, having ‘too much 
good feeling to approve of the violent and unjust proceedings of the 
government ’—( wonderful admission!)—‘even ventured toexpress part 
of what he thought,’ it would have been well to have stated what part 
of his thoughts he can have concealed. The fellows allege their oath 
as their excuse for disobedience ; this excuse they represent to Penn, 
who boldly and plainly repeats it to the king. ‘Their case,’ he says, 
‘was hard ; ‘they could not yield obedience without a breach of their 
oaths,’ ‘such mandates were a force on conscience.’ What more 
could he or any one have said ?—and what other of James’s courtiers, 
who vied in his desertion and in fawning on his successor, when the 
‘courtly Quaker’ had courage to declare that the fallen monarch 
‘had been his friend and his father’s friend,’ would have dared to say 
as much ? 

“ Next, as to the letter addressed to Bailey, and attributed to Penn: 
in the first place there is no proof, or rather no probability, that this 
letter was his writing. It bears no signature, he never acknowledged 
any share in it, it is not alluded to as his by Hough in his account of 
the Windsor conference ; and though Wilmot seems to suppose he 
never denied it, there is good reason to believe he did, inasmuch as 
the cotemporary copy of the proceedings in this case, preserved in 
the archives of Magdalen College, bears on the margin of this letter a 
manuscript memorandum—‘ Mr. Penn disowned this.’ Moreover, its 
very wording, the terms ‘Sir’ and ‘Majesty,’ are contrary to his notorious 
scruples and style of writing. Mr. Macaulay does indeed state, either 
on the authority of this anonymous epistle or his own imagination, 
that ‘titles and phrases against which he had born his testimony, 
dropped occasionally from hig:lips and his pen;’ and possibly the fact 
that such phrases were inconsistent with his profession, and therefore 
with his sincerity, may be in Mr. Macaulay’s mind reason why he 
should ascribe them to Penn, but as no other occasion is recorded in 
which they fell from him, and as no motive can be imagined for him 
to have thus belied the scruples of a life, for which he had so often 
suffered (nor, indeed, for him to conceal his name at all), their use in 
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this case would appear to be strong internal evidence against his 
authorship. 

“ But even supposing that it is fair to charge him with the contents 
of this document, which plainly it is not, they by no means justify 
Mr. Macaulay’s insinuations of ‘intimidation,’ attempts to ‘seduce the 
college from the path of right,’ to ‘frighten the Magdalen men,’ &c. 

“ So far from the letter having given such ideas to Dr. Bailey, he 
grounds his guess that it was Penn’s on ‘its charitable purpose’ making 
it ‘seem to have been written by one who had been already so kind as 
to appear on their behalf,’ and was ‘reported by all who knew him to 
employ much of his time in doing good to mankind, and using his 
credit with his Majesty to undeceive him in any wrong impression.’ 

“It is a pity Mr. Macaulay has not quoted this reply of Bailey, 
his readers could then have judged how far the impression he gives 
of Penn’s conduct was that felt by the parties most interested. 

“Lastly, comes the final interview at Windsor, in Mr. Macaulay’s 
account of which the incorrect notion given by his disregard of time 
and place is plain enough. 

“ Any one of his readers would suppose that this interview was 
sought by Penn, in performance of his office of seduction. ‘He did 
not succeed in frightening the Magdalen men,’ so he ‘tried a gentler 
tone,’ and accordingly ‘had an interview with Hough,’ &c., and 
‘began to hint at a compromise.’ Who would imagine, after reading 
such sentences as these, that this conference took place, not at the 
college, but at Windsor; a deputation of the fellows going forty miles 
to see the Quaker, more than a month after the interview at Oxford, 
and six days after the date of Bailey’s letter, in consequence of whose 
entreaty for his intercession it was probably held?” —Preface, p. xxxvii. 


In addition, Mr. Forster quotes from the ‘ Tablet,’ of March 10, 
1849, the masterly exposition of the discrepancies between the 
two accounts of the Windsor interview, as given by Mr. Macaulay 
and Dr. Hough; but we need quote no more than the following 
paragraph relative to the bait of the bishopric :— 


“Tt is true,” says the writer, “that when somebody mentioned the 
Bishop of Oxford’s indisposition, Penn, ‘smiling,’ asked the fellows 
how they would like Hough to be made a bishop? This remark, 
made as a joke, answered by Mr. Cradock as a joke, and—even by 
Dr. Hough, who answered it more seriously, not taken as ‘an offer at 
any proposal by way of accommodation’—this casual piece of jocosity, 
picked out of a three hours’ conversation ; reported by one interlo- 
cutor without the privity of the other ; and, if taken seriously, at 
variance with every other part of the conversation, and unconnected 
with its general tenour, is gravely brought forward as a proof that a 
man otherwise honest, deliberately intended to use ‘simony,’ as a bait 
to tempt a divine to what both parties knew to be ‘perjury.’””— 
Preface, p. xl. 
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We must now, however, draw our remarks to a close; but 
before we notice another of Mr. Macaulay’s extraordinary per- 
versions of facts, we must be allowed to call attention to one of 
the most noble actions of William Penn’s career—an action 
strictly in accordance with the scripture precept—* Thine own 
friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake not.” 


In the month of April of the memorable year 1688, the king 


“ Renewed his declaration for liberty of conscience, with this addi- 
tion, that he would adhere firmly to it, and that he would put none into 
public employments but such as would concur with him in maintaining 
it. He also promised that he would hold a Parliament in the November 
following. ‘This was what William Penn desired. He wished the 
king to continue firm to his purpose; but he knew that neither tests 
nor penalties could be legally removed without the consent of Par- 
liament. He rejoiced, therefore, that the Parliament were to be con- 
sulted on the measure; for he indulged a hope, that the substance of 
the royal declaration would be confirmed by both houses, and thus 
pass into a law of the land.”—p. 191. 


The immediate consequences of this renewal of the declaration, 
and of the accompanying order of council that it should be read 
in all the churches within the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
kingdom, are well known ; the committal of the seven bishops to 
the Tower, their trial and acquittal being matters of history. In 
about a fortnight afterwards William of Orange landed in Tor- 
bay, and James the Second ceased to reign. William Penn’s 
feelings at this change of affairs may be more easily imagined 
than described. By the flight of James he had lost one who, 
“ with all his political failings, had been his firm friend ;” and 
not only so, “ but he lost (what most deeply afflicted him), the 
great patron, on whom he counted for the support of that plan 
of religious toleration, for which chiefly he had abandoned his 
infant settlement in America, at a time when his presence was 
of great importance to its well-being.” He dared not return to 
America, though there a peaceful asylum awaited him, lest his 
flight should lead to the conclusion that he was guilty of the 
crimes laid to his charge. He, therefore, in the consciousness of 
innocence, resolved on remaining in England, and to go at large 
as before, dangerous as was such a proceeding to one who had 
no longer a protector at court. 

And quickly did he experience the effect of the recent political 
change, for on the 10th of December, while walking in White- 
hall, he was summoned before the Lords of the Council, and 
examined touching the charges brought against him. In reply 
to some questions he protested that— 
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* He had done nothing but what he could answer before God, and 
all the princes in the world ; that he loved his country and the Pro- 
testant religion above his life, and had never acted against either ; that 
all he had ever aimed at in his public endeavours was no other than 
what the prince himself had declared for ; that King James had always 
been his friend, and his father’s friend ; and that, in gratitude, he him- 
self was the king’s, and did ever, as much as in him lay, influence him 
to his true interest.” —p. 204. 


Although nothing appeared against Penn, he was obliged to 
give security to appear on the first day of the next term, and was 
then dismissed. On his appearance at the time appointed, in 
discharge of his bail, not one witness could be produced against 
him; and nothing having been proved to his disadvantage, he 
was discharged in open court. 

What must have been his joy and his gratitude on the passing 
of the great Toleration Act, shortly after this, by King, Lords, 
and Commons, although it did not come up to the extent of his 
wishes ? Even Burnet, in his ‘ History of his own Times,’ though 
at the Hague he had treated William Penn coldly for advocating 
the very principles of the new Act, gives as reasons why it had 
passed, those very considerations which William Penn had long 
before given as reasons why it ought to pass. This author says, 
that “wise and good men did very much applaud the quieting 
of the nation by the toleration. It seemed to be suitable both to 
the spirit of the Christian religion and the interest of the nation. 
It was thought very unreasonable, that, while we were complaining 
of the cruelty of the Church of Rome, we should fall into such 
practices among ourselves, and this while we were engaged in a 
war, in the progress of which we should need the united strength 
of the whole nation.” 

In 1690, Penn was again arrested on the charge of having 
traitorously corresponded with James II. He appealed to the 
king in person. The king was moved by his open and explicit 
defence to dismiss Penn; some of the council, however, inter- 
fering, he was ordered to give bail to appear at the next Trinity 
term. As on the former occasion, when he appeared in court 
there was no evidence against him, and he was honourably 
discharged. 

A third time was he arrested on suspicion of being engaged in 
a conspiracy at the time of the apprehended French invasion ; he 
was now obliged to lie in prison until the last day of Michael- 
mas term, when he was brought before the Court of King’s 
Bench, and again discharged. 

After these repeated failures, it might have been thought that 
there would have been no further attempt to molest him; but 
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just as he had attended the funeral of his beloved friend, George 
Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, and was about to 
embark for America, he had intimation that a fresh imputation 
had been brought against him by one William Fuller, who was 
afterwards declared by Parliament to be “a notorious impostor, 
a cheat, and a false accuser,” who had “ scandalized the magis- 
trates and the government, abused this House, and falsely 
accused several persons of honour and quality.” To escape the 
consequences of this fresh impeachment, as he could not lezve 
the kingdom with honour, Penn resolved to remain in retire- 
ment in England, neither wantonly throwing himself in the way 
of the government, nor endeavouring to fly from it; and about 
six weeks afterwards, another proclamation was issued for the 
apprehension of himself and of Dr. Turner, Bishop of Ely, and 
of James Graham, founded upon the accusation of the same 
Fuller, that he and others had been concerned in a conspiracy 
to invite over James II. from France. He remained in retire- 
ment for about three years, neither molested by constable, magis- 
trate, nor any other officer of justice, though greatly annoyed by 
the increase of popular clamour against him—the consequence of 
these unfounded accusations. In 1693, he was deprived of the 
government of Pennsylvania by King William, whose ear had 
been poisoned against him. In the following year, however, the 
king honourably re-instated him in his government, and he was 
received into higher favour than ever by his own Society, many 
of whose members had fallen away from him in consequence 
of the calumnies so industriously circulated, and which, for 
a time, circumstances prevented him from refuting. He was 
thus restored to his former position, and acquired, if possible, 
higher honours from his previous sufferings. Five years after- 
wards, after having spent his time usefully in England, he and his 
family embarked for America. He arrived safely in Philadelphia 
in the November of 1699; returned to England in December, 
1701; carried up the address of the Quakers on the accession of 
Queen Anne, in the following year; and, after various changes 
and reverses of fortune, died, and was buried at Jordans in 
Buckinghamshire, in the year 1718. 

We now revert to the only other of Mr. Macaulay’s assertions 
respecting Penn that we shall notice, namely, the statement that 
his fellow-professors “ looked coldly on him, and requited his 
services with obloquy.”* Are we to believe this one gratuitous 
assertion, or the concordant testimony of the historians of the 
Quakers,—Sewel, Gough, and Clarkson,—all of whom agree in 
bearing the most direct testimony to the estimation in which 





* Macaulay, vol. i. p. 506. 
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Penn was held by the members of his own sect? Are we to 
give up opinions founded on such authorities as these, in favour 
of a flippant observation of one who can pervert truth as Mr. 
Macaulay has done? The very Society which Mr. Macaulay 
represents as “ requiting Penn’s services with obloquy,” has 
spent thousands of pounds in printing and distributing his works, 
and cherishes the record of his life as a piece of biography worthy 
of all imitation. But Churchmen entertain the same opinion of 
Penn. Let Mr. Macaulay pervert facts as he may; let him 
word his detractions never so smoothly,— 


“ The voice of history cannot be thus silenced: she has already 
recorded her judgment, from which there is no appeal. This Quaker 
was a strong and a brave and therefore a free man; he ruled himself, 
and fearing God, feared no other; and so he made posterity his debtor, 
for that spirit which won freedom for himself he left to it as a legacy, 
and there is no fear that the debt due to him will be unpaid so long as 
the inheritance remains. The memory of good men is sacred; we 
treasure it as we value our safety in the present, our hope for the 
future.”—Preface, lix. 


Induced, as we have been by the voice of the calumniator, to 
give the character of Penn a searching and uncompromising 
scrutiny, we rise from the task under the firm conviction that 
he was one of the best and wisest of men. We lose sight of the 
Quaker in his higher character of Christian; we forget the 
courtier in the majesty of the philanthropist. It is a mistake to 
regard him as a sectarian. We believe that long after his sect 
and its peculiarities shall be forgotten, the name of Penn will be 
held up as an example to future ages, as a distinguished legisla- 
tor, a great and powerful teacher, a sincere Christian, and a 
man of perfect and undeviating integrity. 








Art. VII.—Votes and Proceedings of the House of Commons, 
Jan. 13—August 15, 1850. 


EPRESENTATIVE governments do not form an exception 
R to the general laws of nature ;—with unquestionable average 
superiorities, they have accompanying drawbacks. Their work- 
manship is usually of the best—most equitable, and most apt ; 
but, as is common with products of greatest skill and complication, 
it is slowly elaborated. For this absence of despatch, there is 
apparently no remedy, without the compromise of constitutional 
principles. In a nation aspiring to govern itself, all opinions, all 
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interests, all prejudices must be represented and duly appre- - 
ciated, ere the aggregate result can be obtained which prescribes 
the diagonal line of preponderating utilities. 

This is the general tenure of the existence of free governments, 
in addition to which, a more special distinction may be marked 
between new and old communities; in the former are no tradi- 
tions, vested rights, prescriptive claims, nor long-established 
parties, inheriting and transmitting old jealousies and depen- 
dencies to mar or impede progress. Legislation is free,—works 
in a pure unclouded atmosphere, unobstructed by countervailing 
currents or influences. America, at the outset of her career of 
independence, is the type of one epoch of national development, 
existing England is the other; and the contrast is as great as 
would arise between an architect essaying to erect a town on an 
unoccupied plain, and another in an ancient city, filled with 
rubbish, cul-de-sac courts, crooked and beetling thoroughfares. 

The conclusion need not be drawn, it is obvious, and will go a 
great way to account for the meagre contents of our annual note 
of parliamentary accomplishments. Were ministers differently 
constituted from what they are,—less deeply prepossessed in 
favour of antique ways and institutes,—it is doubtful whether, 
in the present structure of the legislative assembly, a greatly- 
accelerated speed would ensue. Talk, more than despatch of 
business, forms a prominent feature of free governments, not in 
the orgasm of matured organic changes; and this talk may not 
be superfluous, but useful and indispensable to give full and just 
expression to the general weal and sentiment. Discussions may 
not be fruitless, though resultless. They may remove objections 
and abate prejudices; diffuse intelligence and save executive 
blunders,—like the late notable attempt, in crude practice, to 
abolish the Sunday post. 

At no former period was the business of Parliament so sedu- 
lously minded. Never before did so large a proportion of its 
members take an active and laborious share in its proceedings ; 
while, at the same time, a marked improvement has taken place 
in the fashion of speeches being more concise and to the purpose. 
With the single exception of the three days’ debate on foreign 
affairs—and that had some usefulness, by affording information, 
and letting off the pent-up vapours on Greek grievances—there 
was little, if any, wasted oratory during the session. Adjourned 
debates were fewer, and on the Government nights no instance 
occurred of a “ count out.” 

Contrary to the wont of ministerial programmes, the session 
opened without any loud proclaim; the brazen trumpet of the 
press was sonorous as usual, and sounded a loud peal to the effect, 
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forsooth, that Lord John Russell intended to come forward with 
a new Reform Bill, and which may have been intended as a ruse 
to avert agitation from this popular theme. In the Queen’s 
Speech, this vital topic was unnoticed; nor was the second great 
subject of public interest, Financial Reform, mentioned ; and all 
advertence to social maladies, as if none existed, was carefully 
avoided. There might be policy in this abstinence, it leaving 
Government free in its course to exceed expectations, if incli- 
nation or opportunity served; and, at all events, to escape the 
damaging balance of account, so frequently drawn out at the 
close of the session, between the amount of promises made and 
redeemed. 

The session began earlier, and continued later than usual. 
Last year the Commons had 134 sittings, occupying 922 hours ; 
in the present, 153 sittings, occupying 1,053 hours. In legisla- 
tive fecundity there has been no serious numerical decrease ; the 
average yield per annum for the last ten years, has been at the 
rate of 112 public acts, and 116 were passed this session. But this, 
as hinted, is not a conclusive test of close or efficient application; 
the statutes passed may be few but momentous; or there may have 
been preparatory discussions or inquiries conducive to future 
consummations. The total number of bills introduced into the 
Commons was 158; 101 by ministers, and 59 by members. Of 
Government bills, 28 were withdrawn; and of members’ bills, 
40 were withdrawn, or rejected. Of the bills originated by private 
peers in the Upper House, some did not, as the Bishop of London’s 
Church Appeal Bill, reach the Commons; and of such as did, 
very few became law. 

Against the management of the Government bills, strong 
complaints have been made, most of them having been lost 
through want of foresight, defective information, indecision, or 
dilatoriness. The Irish Landlord and Tenant Bill is an instance; 
it had been carefully matured in committee, and was deferred 
fifteen times on the second reading ; but on being sent to Ireland, 
was found likely to produce dissatisfaction. Might not the state 
of Irish feeling have heen previously ascertained, and the futile 
labour avoided? The Lord-Lieutenancy Abolition Bill savoured 
almost of mockery; it was introduced by Lord John Russell on 
the 17th May; read a second time, June 17th, and almost 
unanimously assented to after three nights’ discussion ; when, on 
the 4th of July, it was unexpectedly withdrawn. The reason 
assigned was, that difficulties had arisen about the substitute—a 
fourth Secretary of State. But surely this ought to have been 
foreseen and provided for. The consideration in committee of 
the Highways Bill was deferred thirteen times, and then with- 
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drawn. The Chancery Fees Bill emerged under the auspices of 
the Solicitor-General, April 25th ; the second reading was defer- 
red three times, the committee on it fourteen times, and after 
lingering till the end of July, it was suffered to expire. The 
abortive Merchant Seamen’s Fund Bill was on the order book 
nearly five months; the second reading was postponed fifteen 
times, so that members might have come down as frequently, 
vainly expecting it to be proceeded with. The first Mercantile 
Marine Bill was postponed five times and withdrawn ; the Ap- 
pointment to Offices Bill as often, and no more heard of it; and 
the Woods and Forests Bill, introduced in February, was put 
off fifteen times, and was then given up. In its various stages 
the Charitable Trusts Bill was deferred thirty-two times. The 
Savings’ Bank Bill was repeatedly postponed, and at last, without 
apparent cause abandoned. 

These failures originated not in the absence of power to 
succeed, or opposition contrariness. When ministers were 
ready and agreed, the needful aid from Peelites and Financial 
Reformers was always at hand to cheer and aid them. Of this 
easiness of success and prompt co-operation examples were 
afforded in the consummation of the Merchant Seamen Bill, 
the Australian Colonies Bill, the Irish County Voters Bill, the 
London Interments Bill, and the Brick Duties Bill. Work, 
indeed, that Government had a mind for was carried on with rail- 
way speed, without any meution of the lateness of the session, 
thin houses, or other settled plea for put-offs. The Duke of 
Cambridge’s Annuity Bill was brought in on the 22nd of July, 
and sharply run up against the country, as well as the lavish 
grants for coach-houses and stabling for the heir-apparent ; for 
the removal of the marble arch, and slicing off a segment of 
St. James’s Park, to ornament the frontage of the Pimlico Palace. 

For the fruitless toil and miscarriages of the session, Lord John 
Russell, in reply to Sir Benjamin Hall’s résumé, attempted an 
extenuation, contending that no other assembly in Europe than 
the House transacted so much business. He said that Govern- 
ment might be agreed on a measure, but the House dissent 
from it, or public feeling out of doors be hostile, and that the 
estimates consumed much time. But may not these contin- 
gencies be partly foreseen—some, at least, are patent—without 
extraordinary clairvoyance? About the industry of the House, 
and its wish to be useful, little doubt exists; but, for want of 
efficient arrangement, subdivision of labour, or other appliance, 
it manifestly works like an old-fashioned machine, at a great 
disadvantage. 

Apart, however, from Extension Bills, and other small or 
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routine matters, let us advert to the staple products of the 
session, to such measures of pith and moment as are likely to 
signalise it from its predecessors. The first that offers, though 
not of great figure, is of a good family, pertaining to intellectual 
edification, and is Mr. Ewart’s Act for enabling Town Councils to 
establish Public Libraries and Museums, for the instruction and 
recreation of the people. Upon two-thirds of the burgesses 
signifying by vote their adoption of the Act, it may be carried 
into effect, in any borough with a population of 10,000, by the 
town council levying a rate not exceeding a half-penny in the 
pound on the annual value of rateable property. In every town 
of any mark are certain indispensable requisites, as police, muni- 
cipal order, lighting, water, sewerage, and cemetery, and hardly 
less needed is a free library and museum. The new or renovated 
urban corporations have not generally evinced any notable supe- 
riorities over their predecessors, but Mr. Ewart’s measure will 
afford them an opportunity of liquidating some of the arrears of 
local usefulness they owe to their respective constituencies. 

The Metropolitan Interments Act is the most creditable and 
novel advance of the year. On the continent, the separation of 
the dwellings of the living from those of the dead, had long 
formed a condition of sanitary police, but in England it had not 
been legislatively recognised as a part of municipal government. 
In consequence, the attack on the graveyards was a new and 
hardy adventure. Consecrated prejudices had to be combated, 
and many old associations, and not unworthy sympathies sur- 
mounted. But the press did its duty, and the evils of the existing 
mode of sepulture were exhibited in such just and revolting 
portraiture, that general acquiescence has been obtained, without 
any more serious resistance than the ephemeral tumult of the 
undertakers and their dependants. The price to be paid has 
been demurred to; many thinking that it would have been suffi- 
cient to commute the interests of present incumbents without 
transmitting, in perpetuity, an impost on mortality to future 
generations: but the pecuniary part of the contract may undergo 
future amendment; and in the interim, the country rejoices at 
the prospect of the example of London being followed by pro- 
vincial towns, and the gloomy, deleterious churchyards being 
replaced by suburban cemeteries, ornamental and salubrious. 

The principle of the next measure cannot be so unhesitatingly 
accepted. Three-fifths or more of the criminal calendar consists 
of juveniles; and it detracts greatly from our imagined supe- 
riorities of jurisprudence and humanity to think so little progress 
has been made in dealing with this preponderating mass of delin- 
quency. Incessantly we have been labouring to drain off the 
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material sewage that endangers personal security and enjoyment» 
but have taken little heed of the moral sewage, not less menacing, 
which accumulates from the fluctuating conditions of a commercial 
state. There is, however, not less need of outlet and diffusion 
for one than the other; but it is pent-up in prisons, penitentiaries, 
and solitary cells, in lieu of being tranzplanted to new territories, 
remote from the evil examples, overpowering temptations, and 
necessities which mainly induce its multiplication. In the way 
of juvenile expatriation, neither the Act of Sir John Pakington, 
nor the Bill of Mr. Monckton Milnes, makes any distinct advances. 
The latter gentleman, however,is morefavourable than the former ; 
but he was run down and disparaged, as poetical and imaginative. 
And what encouragement, it may be inquired, is there for 
implicitly following the matter-of-fact or hard-headed lawyers? 
In no other country is the law so severe towards children, and 
yet the law has nowhere clearly defined what a child is—its age, 
or other personal attribute that fixes criminal liability. Instances 
there are of children being capitally punished at a very tender 
age ; and Lieutenant Tracy has had under criminal discipline ten 
boys under eight years old, and one under five. Liverpool may 
be considered a brief epitome of the extremes of present civili- 
zation ; may be referred to for illustrative results of the routine 
course of penal treatment. In 1848, of the total number of 
committals, 66 per cent. were re-commitments, and 28} per cent. 
had been re-committed four times. Culprits have been committed 
eighteen, twenty-four, twenty-five, and twenty-nine times. One 
boy of fourteen, who had been committed twenty-four times, was 
five times discharged, twice imprisoned for a fortnight, once for 
a month, once for two months, six times for three months, and 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment, and to be twice whipped. 
Is not this Dame Partington’s work, or the work of the Naiads, 
or of Sisyphus? What must not Liverpool pay for criminal 
tuition! For mere economy’s sake, would it not be wise to 
improve the system? Parents actually drive their children abroad 
to steal ; pointing out the property to be stolen, and refusing food 
till the theft is effected. How can such children be treated as 
criminals and the enemies of society? With them crime is a 
profession, like that of a soldier or doctor; the chances of con- 
viction being similar to the soldier’s chance of a wound, or the 
doctor’s chance of catching infection. The children call the 
prison their “school,” and designate theft by the name of “work.” 
In London, matters are not much better; the older prisons, such 
as Newgate, having no facilities for the reform of juvenile 
offenders, and the new ones provide such comparative comforts 
as to become temptations for admission. 
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Mr. Milnes proposed, with other suggestions, to make parents 
in certain cases responsible for the offences of their offspring ; 
an innovation sanctioned by high authorities—the Recorder of 
Birmingham; Mr. Russell, the prison inspector; and Mr. Rushton, 
the able magistrate of Liverpool. Sir J. Pakington’s Act for 
the Extension of Summary Jurisdiction in Larceny, extends the 
summary jurisdiction of magistrates, in theft cases, from children 
under fourteen, to which the 10 and 11 Vict. c. 82, limited it, to 
children under sixteen; the aim of both being to avoid the 
evil of long imprisonment before trial of young offenders. The 
chief objection to this course of legislation is, that a larger 
number are exempt from the protection and publicity of jury- 
trial, and left to the privacy and uncertainties of justices’ justice. 
In the existing constitution of the magistracy, especially in the 
country, such innovation cannot be too vigilantly watched and 
sparingly attempted. The new Act exempts boys whose age 
exceeds fourteen, from liability to the punishment of whipping. 

The late measures enacted for the recovery of small debts, 
have proved so satisfactory, that a new law was passed to Extend 
the Jurisdiction of the County Courts for the recovery of any 
debt, damage, or demand, from the sum of twenty pounds to 
fifty pounds, with a corresponding enlargement of the scale of 
fees payable to barristers and attorneys. Ministers were favour- 
able to the principle of Mr. Fitzroy’s bill, but objected to its 
details, and adopted it only in compliance with the expressed 
opinion of the Commons. In committee, much discussion en- 
sued on the scale of fees, and the restrictions to be placed on 
suing for small sums in the Superior Courts, or the Inferior 
local Courts. The bill, as first submitted, made a distinction of 
fees for debts above and below £20—Mr. Fitzroy holding it to 
be unjust to take as much from a man who owes £19, as one 
who owes £49; but Government contended for a uniform scale 
throughout, and this being the pervading feeling of the House, it 
became the final settlement. It is curious to remark on the 
history of this County-Court justice, and the extreme difficulty 
with which public measures, admitted to be useful, struggle 
through Parliament into practical existence. The late Earl 
Spencer, in 1823 or 1824, introduced a bill on the subject. It 
went on, admired and commended by everybody, but, on some 
plea or other, was constantly deferred. A succession of Govern- 
ments patronized it; and Lord John Russell at one time, and 
Lord Brougham at another, had charge of it. Sir Robert 
Peel’s Government undertook it, and left it to be consummated 
by his successors, At length, in 1848, after twenty-three years 
of procrastination and bit-by-bit discussion, Lord Althorp’s bill 
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became law. One of the results of the new legislation is likely 
to exceed in importance, if it be not different in kind, from any an- 
ticipated, in its tendency to break up the aristocracy of the Bar. 
Hitherto, the metropolis has been the great central mart of justice 
and forensic practice, restricted to a privileged class: but both 
descriptions of exclusiveness are likely to be invaded. Under 
the County-Court jurisprudence, the higher practice of the pro- 
fession will be more generally diffused among its members by the 
growth of a provincial Bar; and the country, in civil suits, have 
more generally the benefits of local administration. London, 
however, will retain undiminished its appellate jurisdiction, which 
forms its chief practice. 

The Act for the Better Government of the Australian Colonies 
has been a protracted and vehemently battled measure; it is 
still not satisfactory to all parties, though the Act is allowed to be 
a material improvement on its predecessor of last year. In the 
debates that occurred the chief issues contested were, the senti- 
ments of the colonies on the bill, and whether a legislation of 
one or two chambers ought to be established. Upon these points 
the representations have been conflicting ; the ministerial party 
representing the colonists to be in favour of a single chamber, 
which their opponents denied; contending that the colonies 
were in favor of two, after the fashion of the mother country. 
Both statements appear to have been true, but with qualifying 
conditions. The colonies would have preferred an upper and lower 
house; but the first not to be composed of the nominees of the 
Colonial Office, by which it would have been enabled to veto any 
Acts of the second chamber it pleased. Manifestly, the Downing- 
street nominees would have less power when mixed in one house 
with twice their own number of elected members, than they 
would have if they formed a distinct senate or legislative body. 
Exactly the same question was raised in France on the meeting 
of the States General in 1789; namely, whether the three classes 
of nobility, clergy, and the tiers état, should vote by poll in one 
assembly, or by orders in two. As is well known, the former was 
the course adopted ; and the Act for Australia is based on the same 
conclusion by the continuance of the local administration under a 
single chamber of legislation, consisting of thirty-six members, 
of which, twelve are nominated by the Home Government, and 
twenty-four elected by landowners of £100 value. Legislative 
councils are for the first time conceded to the colony of Victoria 
(lately the Port Philip district), to Van Dieman’s Land, South 
and West Australia. It is to be hoped that the new Act will be 
found generally satisfactory ; for agitation, without urgent need, 
is to be deprecated in infant states. Young communities, like 
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young plants, thrive best with least disturbance; and their pro- 
gress depends less on politics than on the growth of population, 
agriculture and industry. 

One little statute of the realm, which has of course been read 
three times in both Houses, committed and royally assented, 
may be laughed at for insignificance of performance, not of pur- 
pose. It is entitled ‘An Act for Shortening the Language used 
in Acts of Parliament, and is itself in title, style, and obscurity, 
an apt specimen of lingual absurdities in law-making. The 
language of statutes is the chief source of legal uncertainty, 
delay, and expense, and a great boon it would have been to have 
rendered them more concise and intelligible. But towards these 
desiderata the present bagatelle goes little way, merely providing 
that Acts shall be divided into sections without introductory 
words ; that in Acts referred to prior to Henry VIL., it shall be 
sufficient to cite the year of the reign, or the chapter and section. 
It is to commence next session, and great results will doubtless 
ensue. 

Previous Acts authorizing Advances of Money for Drainage 
and the Improvement of Landed Property have begun to work 
well, and an additional Act empowers the Treasury to make 
further advances—£2,000,000 for Britain, and £200,000 for 
Ireland. Loans are restricted to £5,000 in lieu of £10,000, 
but the time for completing improvements is extended from 
three to five years. In Ireland, advances may be made for the 
erection of farm-buildings, and a further advance of £800,000 
is authorized for drainage and public works. Throughout the 
United Kingdom there is progression in agriculture, prompted 
by necessity and augmented facilities. Drainage appears the 
most eligible principle practically to carry out, both for impro- 
ving soil and climate. Fogs, intense and long frosts, are 
inseparable from wet countries. Next to the construction of 
roads, the first step in rural industry is to carry off the redun- 
dant water from the land. The constant evaporation that ensues 
from excess of moisture neutralizes the quickening effect of 
sunshine ;—carries off and disperses the solar heat, by which the 
soil below the surface, and the atmosphere above it, are kept at 
a low temperature. From the constant chill thus produced, 
vegetation is retarded or destroyed. The effects may be seen 
in a common house plant; which, if kept soaked with water, 
neither roots, stem, foliage, nor flowers thrive or become so fine 
as they would be by drier treatment. 

One of the most hazardous contingencies in British farming 
is a late harvest; but drainage, by warming the soil and the air, 
accelerates the ripening of crops, rendering lateness less immi- 
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nent or frequent. Mr. Hutley informed the Lords’ Committee 
which sat last year on Drainage, that by draining his farm he 
was enabled to employ more people by one-third, from the 
increased amount of produce. The present Dean of Westmin- 
ster has been a successful experimenter; Dr. Buckland having, 
by expending £600 in six weeks, on a farm of 200 acres, mul- 
tiplied his corn ricks from eight or nine to double or treble the 
number. 

In Ireland, beside schemes for drainage, other concurrents are 
in full activity, tending to givé a new impulse and character to 
agriculture. The Tenant Right League may be extravagant in 
some of its pretensions, in seeking to fix rents by public valuation, 
but substantively its cause is just, especially in the assertion 
of the tenant’s co-property with the landlord in the soil, for 
previous culture and outlay. More productive of immediate 
results than this agitation, is the working of the Encumbered 
Estates Act, which is rapidly taking out of bond long-fettered 
estates. The want of such relief has been evidenced by the 
number, beyond all expectation, of petitions for sales, proceeding 
not only from encumbrancers, but frequently from owners. Of 
course the operations of a Commission that touches numerous 
interests cannot be expected to escape censure. Receivers, and 
the persons connected with them, must feel that the sources of 
their gains are drying up; and that class of lawyers who consider 
estates in the Court of Chancery as endowments settled on their 
profession, naturally look invidiously on the withdrawal of pro- 
perty from the management of the Court. An insolvent land- 
lord, who has been so able to manage the machinery of the 
Court as to keep his estate unsold, while the relief of the en- 
cumbrancer claiming his debt is indefinitely postponed, finds 
that the Court of Chancery suits his purpose. It is from these 
classes that the misrepresentations have emanated about the 
“ ruinously low prices” at which estates have been sold ; whereas 
the estates sold have generally fetched fair prices. But the 
delusion has been chiefly kept up by the fallacy lurking in the 
phrase, “so many years’ purchase,” which, in Ireland, is an 
uncertain measure of value. If an estate be let at exorbitant 
rents, which have never been paid, and the nominal rental be 
taken as the annual value, it is clear that such an estate ought 
to and does sell at a small number of years’ purchase upon such 
estimate of its yearly value. It is the receivers’ accounts of rent 
actually paid, and which the Commissioner mostly requires the 
vendor to produce, that is the test of worth. 

Two Acts relative to Parliamentary Elections in Ireland have 
been passed, one Shortening the duration of Elections in counties 
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to two days, and establishing additional places for taking the 
poll. The second Act is to Regulate the Qualification and Regis- 
tration of Parliamentary Voters, entitling to vote for counties 
occupiers rated for the poor rate at a net annual value of £12 
or upwards, and registered under the Act. Previously the whole 
number of county voters had dwindled to 30,000, or 2 per cent. 
of the population, and the purpose of the Act is to create an 
additional class of electors. Lord John Russell had fixed upon an 
eight pound qualification, but on the bill reaching the Lords it 
was strenuously resisted, and a fifteen pound franchise substituted. 
An eight pound franchise, it was objected, would give entire 
ascendancy to the town population, creating an addition of 
330,224 voters; “a gigantic stride,” according to Lord Desart, 
“towards universal! suffrage.” Extraordinary to relate, this was 
combated by a Bishop, who denied, on the authority of his own 
statistical inquiries, that any such numerical increase would 
ensue. Lord Stanley affirmed that two-thirds of the rate-payers 
were not fit, from education, habits, or position, to exercise the 
franchise, and establishing so low a standard would throw into 
the scale, under the influence of agitators, the whole weight of 
numbers against property. A conference between the two 
Houses followed, and, as eight and fifteen make twenty-three, a 
compromise ensued at about one-half; the Lords obtaining the 
cast on a question constitutionally hardly within their jurisdic- 
tion. Their just province seemed to be acquiescence in the vote 
of the Commons, as in money-bills, and not an officious inter- 
ference, in direct breach of established usage, with the election 
of members of the Lower House. 

An Act, useful and novel in principle, occasionally finds its way 
into the statute-book without noise or notice. Of this charac- 
ter is the Act for Inspection of Coal Mines in Britain, which 
authorises a Secretary of State to appoint inspectors whose duties 
are to examine any colliery, the works and machinery, at all 
reasonable hours by day or night, touching the condition of the 
same, the ventilation of the mines, the mode of lighting, and all 
other matters relating to the safety of the persons employed. 
Inspectors are protected from obstruction, and may summon the 
owner or agent of any mine, if dangerous or defective. 

Notwithstanding the elaborate wording of Acts of Parliament, 
they seem not less fallible than other literary compositions ; and 
it seldom happens that powerful interests or opulent delinquency 
cannot find an escape from them. Of this the Factory Acts of 
1844 and 1847 are a corroborative instance. After much agitation 
out of doors—much searching inquiry and discussion in Parlia- 
ment—it was resolved to forbid the working of young persons and 
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females for protracted hours; and to prevent evasion, relays or 
shifts were also forbidden. But some prying attorney found a flaw 
in the Act, invalidating the provision ; local magistrates seized the 
discovery, and sanctioned evasion on pretext of the flaw ; and the 
subject being brought before the Court of Exchequer, it decided 
that relays or shifts were not effectively forbidden by the statute. 
All these subterfuges were in face of the known intention of the 
legislature, and the plain literal construction of the statute. 
Looking to physical effects, relays were not objectionable ; but 
the moral effect of securing the evening to the persons meant to 
be protected was so great, as to induce Parliament to forbid them. 
Its intentions frustrated, a new Act became necessary to Amend 
the Acts relating to Labour in Factories, in which the principle 
both of the Act of Sir James Graham and that of the late Mr. 
John Fielden, has been slightly invaded. It has been framed on 
a principle of compromise, but provides that “no young person, 
and no female above the age of eighteen years, shall be employed 
in any factory before six o’clock in the morning or after six 
o’clock in the evening of any day (save to recover lost time) ; and 
no young person, and no female above the age of eighteen years, 
shall be employed in any factory, either to recover lost time or 
any other purpose, on any Saturday after two o’clock in the 
afternoon.” The times for meals have been changed; they are 
to be taken between the hours of half-past seven in the morning 
and six, in lieu of seven, in the evening. 

After an interval of twenty years, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has resumed the task of Lord Monteagle, in an 
earnest endeavour to Amend the Stamp Duties. This Act, with 
others of a like consolidatory character, offering no peculiar 
novelty for remark, we shall only enumerate their titles. Among 
the most useful are the statutes for improving the Merchant 
Seamen Service; the Friendly Societies’ Act; Act Repealing 
the Excise Duty and Drawback on Bricks; Mr. Turner’s Act to 
lessen delay and expense in Chancery ; Act for improving Con- 
vict Prisons; the Decennial Population Act; and two Acts for 
confirming Orders of the Board of Health. To these may be 
added an Act for preventing bull-baiting and cruelty to animals 
in Scotland; another is a spice of Sabbatarian legislation, and 
repeals part of a statute of Henry VI., which excepts for fairs 
and markets four Sundays in harvest. 


Apart from legislation, the close of the political season leaves 
little scope for commentary. The unruffled deep is soon de- 
scribed, and it is only when agitated by storms that language 
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fails. Internal tranquillity was never more profound, and all 
attempts, lay or spiritual, seriously to disturb it, seem vain. 
Even this has its lesson—it shows, if nothing oppresses them, the 
people are disposed to contentment, to mind their own affairs, 
to hasten into wedlock for domestic comforts, and look forward 
to the great Exhibition of next year. 

But it has always formed an opprobrium of Lord Liverpool’s 
long administration, that with favourable opportunities for 
reparation, it did nothing for the country, though left after the 
Peace no better than a stubble field after harvest, or a sugar 
plantation that has been wasted by a hurricane. Ministers, it 
may be imagined, would wish to shun this posthumous dis- 
paragement, and no men had ever a more open field. Confede- 
rated opposition there is none, nor any organized party, with a 
common purpose under an accredited leader. In politics, as in 
religion, we have become a nation of dissenters, exercising the 
right of private judgment, and each doing what seems just in 
his own eyes. Those who have grievances, husband them to a 
more favourable opportunity, from conviction of the uselessness 
of complaining amidst the general joyousness from good harvests, 
brisk trade, abundance of employment, and the gratifying news 
that pauperism and crime are on the decline, and the wealth 
and numbers of the middle orders increasing. In this absence 
of complaint and obstruction, Government is free to exercise 
almost despotic power; it has only to will, to do; and the 
national benefits still unattained are not few or trivial in the 
way of law reform, financial reform, university reform, primary 
education of the people, and in parliamentary representation. 

Our great neighbour exists under corresponding or more 
auspicious aspects. France is known to be in a state of unusual 
prosperousness, evidenced by the most satisfactory signs of a 
population generally well-fed, well-clothed, and contented. In 
Paris, trade was never more lively, and the demand for work- 
people, in almost every occupation, exceeds the supply. New 
public buildings are being erected, and old ones undergoing 
repair; and though Sunday is not ceremoniously observed, 
churches and cathedrals are not neglected, large sums being in 
course of outlay on sacred edifices. 

The prevailing disposition among the French, as among our- 
selves, is to political quietude. Having tried kings, emperors, 
and republics, they can have no fresh experiments to make ; 
and the form of rule they are now essaying, or one not remote 
from it, seems most consonant to the state of society. Repub- 
lican it must be, whatever the name of the chief magistrate ; 
for monarchy can have no stability without fixed support, either 
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in hierarchies, property, or social sympathies. Even the army is 
a citizen force, constantly emanating from, and returning to the 
people. Liberté, égalité, fraternité! everywhere meets the eye, 
and a commonwealth can alone represent them. 

There are doubtless discontents in France, but they are not 
national, for there are no national grievances to originate them. 
Property is divided, and without privilege ; the laws are equal, 
opinion is free, and the general sentiment is represented in the 
legislature. Except the extreme Socialists, who are at war with 
the institutes of civilization, there is no party which has cause 
for disaffection, unless it be in exclusion from supreme power. 
This is the only remaining source of agitation—the sole prize 
sought for by the rival parties of Legitimists, Orleanists, and 
Bonapartists. But can the French people care for any of these 
competing dynasties, or the persons who, from ambition or vain 
recollections, adhere to them? They have tried them all, and 
all have been found wanting in true faith or usefulness to the 
nation. The elder Bourbons were twice tried, and always 
incorrigible ; they are the Stuarts of France, and not more likely 
to be restored. In the Duke of Bordeaux is no promise to 
inspire hope, or efface remembrances. 

The Orleanist branch has weakened itself by identifying its 
cause with an effete Legitimacy. It savoured of hypocrisy—too 
much the pervading quality of the late government. But, at a 
critical juncture, Louis Philippe established claims on the grati- 
tude of the middle class. After the popular victory of July, 
1830, two dangers impended—anarchy and foreign intervention. 
The ex-king was appealed to; he did not hesitate, and averted 
both. It was only, however, under conditions that his services 
were accepted: and the observance of these he craftily and per- 
tinaciously evaded. In the sequel, his government became more 
oppressive and corrupt than that it had superseded. It had other 
aggravations,—it was arrogant and insulting, and the pledges 
given were not only unredeemed, but ridiculed. Even peace 
might be too dearly purchased, and this scems to have been the 
opinion of France in its unanimous defection. Never was a 
throne lost by a more simultaneous movement, and never did an 
abandoned prince excite less sympathy. Yet Louis Philippe had 
committed no crime ; he had only alienated hearts by a want of 
faith and popular sympathies. Nothing has occurred to abate 
this impression ; even the ex-king’s death exciting no emotion. 

The Bonapartists are partly in possession, and have that lien 
on the future. But the canvassing tours of Louis Napoleon may 
be held failures; though openly courting an expression of opinion, 
his appearance in the chief cities has excited none of the enthu- 
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siasm characteristic of a French feeling of adhesion. His election 
in 1848 was convenient; filling a high place, with a name popu- 
larly attractive, tending to allay the jealousies of rival claimants. 
But to further progress positive obstructions exist ; the President 
is not popular with liberals, from his conduct in Germany and 
Italy; and General Changarnier, who directs the military power, 
is an avowed Orleanist, in direct opposition to him. 

The French are great readers; they think much, and are just 
and generous. It cannot be imagined that the services of General 
Cavaignac are forgotten. His abilities are of a high class, civil 
and military; he is not obtrusive, but in great emergencies 
has been found quite equal to them. Moreover, he is not an 
intriguer doctrinaire, but a sincere republican. 

In the East of Europe appearances are more perturbed and 
menacing than in France. Germany and Italy have real griev- 
ances to redress, with indignant nations fully sensible of their 
existence. The simultaneous movement of 1848 had yielded to 
the bayonet and Muscovite intervention; but constitutionalism 
has again evinced symptoms of revival. The Elector of Hesse 
Cassel, in an attempt to emulate our Charles I., by levying taxes 
without consent of parliament, has been compelled to withdraw 
from the country. In Piedmont an unexpected stand has been 


made against the pretensions of the Papacy. All these stirs 
show that the end has not yet come; nor will it, till the repre- 
sentatives of the old feudal regime are deposed, or die off. 
Amalgamation between them and the new ideas is as hopeless 
as between aboriginal barbarism and civilization. 











Art. VIII.—1. The Christian Sabbath and the Post Office; a 
Discourse occasioned by the New Postal Arrangements. By 
James Cranbrook. E.T. Whitfield. 


2.—The Sabbath: an Examination of the Six Texts commonly 
adduced from the New Testament in proof of a Christian 
Sabbath. Chapman and Hall. 


3.—Thoughts on the Sabbath. By Richard Whateley, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


4.—A Sunday in London. By John Capes, M.A. Longman. 


5.—Rig-Veda Sanhita: a collection of ancient Hindu Hymns, 
constituting the first Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-Veda. By 
H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. Allen and Co. 


HE septenary division of time has been frequently urged by 
theological writers as a proof of the divine origin of the 
Sabbath. It is known that the week of seven days is an insti- 
tution of great antiquity ;—one familiar to many Eastern nations 
at the earliest period of which we have any record; but its 
universality, which is essential to the argument, has been too 
hastily assumed,* and assumed upon no other foundation than 
the preconceived opinions which we are all of us apt to bring 
to every inquiry connected with the subject of religion. 
From a passage in Genesis, in which the first reference to a 
Sabbath occurs, the inference has been drawn (an inference not: 





* The erruneous views which are still entertained on this subject extend to 
our best works of reference. The Encyclopedia Britannica, which ought to 
have been better informed, observes in the article “ Sabbath,” that 


“The septenary division of time has, from the earliest ages, been uniformly 
observed over all the Eastern world. The Israelites, Assyrians, Egyptians, Indians, 
Arabians, and Persians have always made use of a week consisting of seven days. 
Many attempts have been made to account for this uniformity, but a practice so 
general and prevalent could never have taken place had not the septenary division 
of time been instituted from the beginning, and handed down by tradition.” 


Nations bordering upon each other have often had analogous customs, but 
the countries named have never been a rule for the whole of the Eastern 
world, nor for other parts of the globe. 
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warranted by the text), that the first parents of the human race 
were taught by God himself to divide time into weeks, and to set 
apart a seventh portion as a day of rest, and for religious purposes. 
If so, it would of course follow that this institution, or some traces 
of it, would be found among all nations; and the impression, 
therefore, on the mind of a large class of persons, is a very 
natural one, that however much a Sabbath may have fallen into 
disuse, or be now disregarded, the week of seven days has been 
kept by all generations of mankind from the days of the creation, 
and continues to be observed in every part of the world. 

The fact, however, is otherwise. 

The classical reader needs hardly to be reminded that the 
ancient Greeks divided their months into decades, or periods of 
ten days; a practice imitated by the French in 1792, with a view 
to the convenience of decimal computation, but without success.* 

The Greek decades were called, 

1.—Menos istamenou, (the beginning of the month). 
2.—Menos mesountos, (the middle of the month). 
3.—Menos phinontos, (the end of the month). 

The Greeks had no Sundays or Sabbaths, in our sense of the 
word, neither on tenth days nor seventh days. The first day of 
the month was named nou-menia (new-moon day), and conse- 
crated to Hecate (one of the names under which the goddess of 
the moon was usually worshipped) ; the other days were called by 
their numerical order, as the second of the istamenou, the third of 
the mesountos, the fourth of the phinontos, &c.; excepting only 
the last days of the second and third decades, which were called 
eikas and triakas (the twentieth and thirtieth). The seventh day 
of the istamenou was consecrated to Apollo ; the eighth to Theseus. 
Other religious festivals were held on different days at different 
seasons. 





* The Republican year beginning with Sept. 22, 1792, as the year 1, con- 
sisted of twelve months of thirty days each, with five sacred days at the end, 
dedicated to Virtue, Genius, Labour, Opinion, and Reward; the Bissextile 
being appropriated every fourth yearto the renewal of the oath of liberty. 
Each month had three decades. The months were :— 

Beginning Beginning 
September 22 i March 21 
October 22 April 20 
November 21 i 
December 21 Messidor 
Pluviose January 20 Feridor or Thermidor July 19 
Ventose Fructidor .......... +. August 18. 


The sense of this nomenclature was exceeded by the wit of an English 
parody, in which the winter months were called Freezy, Wheezy, Breezy, &c.— 
Penny Cyclopedia. 
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The Romans had neither decades, nor the week of seven days, 
but divided their months into three irregular intervals, named 
after three fixed epochs in each month, called the calends, the 
nones, and the ¢des. The days of the calends were the first of 
every month, originally the first day of a new moon, when it had 
been customary to call or summon the people together to mark 
the event by sacrifice or other religious service, and to regulate 
by it days for other public business; hence the term calende, 
call days, from calo (Greek kaleo), to call, or summons. The 
nones (from nonus, the ninth), were the nine days before the 
ides; and the ides (derived, it is said, from an obsolete verb 
iduare, to divide)* were the middle days of every month. In 
computing time by this method, the Romans reversed what 
would appear to us the natural order of progression, reckoning 
to the calends, the nones, or the ides, instead of from them: 
thus, the term f¢ertio calendas signified the third day before 
the calends. The third day after calends they would describe, 
during four months of the year, as the fifth day of the nones ; 
and, during eight months of the year, as the third of the nones. 
The third day after “nonus” they would call the seventh of the 
ides; that is, the eighth day before idus. The system was 
one of some complexity, and must have occasioned much em- 
harrassment, after the advance of astronomical science had led 
to the abandonment of the lunar month, and to the adoption 
of various theories, changed from time to time, for regulating 
the length of the months by the solar year; the proper mode 
of effecting which object was not understood by the Romans 
before the Julian Era—46 s.c. Prior to this time the year 
was held to consist of 360 days (instead of 3654), divided into 
twelve months, or moons, of 30 days, the nearest practical ap- 
proximation to the real time of a lunation, the average of which 
is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 2-9ths. To adjust the 
length of the civil year to the solar year, the Romans lengthened 
and contracted their months, sometimes by one rule, and some- 
times by another; and finally, a discretionary power was left with 
the pontiffs of either intercalating or suppressing any number of 
days, or a month at a time, if they thought necessary, to adjust 
the year to the motions of the heavenly bodies. This power was 
abused to serve political objects. Days of election were retarded 
or passed by, whenever it suited the pleasure of the magistrates, 
until the confusion thus occasioned at last became so great, that 
when the calendar was reformed by Julius Cesar, the civil year 
so little corresponded with the seasons, that the summer months 





* More probably from Jo, whose worship was connected with the full moon. 
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had advanced into the autumn, and the autumn months into the 
winter. Cesar, following the advice of the Chaldean astronomer, 
Sosigenes, put back the 25th of March 90 days, to make it corres- 
pond with the vernal equinox,* and fixed the lengths of the months 
as they now remain; but he did not alter the designation of the 
days of the months, or introduce in respect to them any new di- 
vision. The additional day given to February every fourth year 
(our leap year) was added to the calends, which had then 16 days 
instead of 15, reckoning from the idus, or middle of February to 
the 1st of March. It was introduced, not at the end of the 
month, as with us, but between the 6th and 7th of the calends, 
and called the dis-sexto calendas, whence our term bisseztile, as 
applied to leap-year—the year of 366 days. 

Many years, however, elapsed before the Roman people became 
fully accustomed to the Julian calendar; and the change, although 
an important improvement, must, for the time, have increased the 
difficulty of reckoning by calends, nones, and, ides, and prepared 
the way for a simpler mode of computation. The progress of 
conquest about this period made the Roman people acquainted 
with the calendars of other nations. The people of India, Syria, 
Arabia, and probably Egypt, observed weeks of seven days. 
When these countries, or portions of them, became provinces of 
the Roman Empire, their governors learned to count days in the 
same manner as the Eastern people they governed; and the 
superiority of the hebdomadal method to the Roman being 
obvious, when once understood, it gradually made its way from 
the provinces to Rome. In the third and fourth centuries, 
we find weeks everywhere substituted for the calends, nones, and 
ides; and the days called by the planetary names of dies Solis 
(day of the sun), dies Lune (day of the moon), dies Martis (day 
of Mars), dies Mercurii (day of Mercury), dies Jovis (day of 
Jupiter), dies Veneris (day of Venus), and dies Saturni (day of 
Saturn). 

The astronomical character of these terms shows that the 
adoption of the seven days week by the Romans was quite inde- 
pendent of the Jewish or Christian religion, although the pro- 
gress of Christianity may have, to some extent, promoted the 
change. The Hebrew names of the week are yom achard, day 
one ; yom sheni, day two; yom shelishi, day three; yom rebii, or 
aruba, day four; yom shamishi, day five ; yom shishehi, day six ; 
the seventh day, yom shaba, or shebang, and sabbath, or shabbath. 





* This was done partly by lengthening several of the months, and partly by 
the bold measure of introducing between the months of November and Decem- 
ber, 47 B.c. (for that year only), two extraordinary months, one of 33, and 
the other of 34 days. 
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The Roman names were borrowed not from the Jews, but 
from the Indian, Chaldean, or Egyptian calendars ; and it is 
curious to trace the influence of the mythology of Western Asia 
and Africa, through the Teutonic races, down to our own Saxon 
ancestors, from whom our present nomenclature was immediately 
derived. By them the seven days of the week were called Son- 
daeg, Moon-daeg, Tuis-daeg, Wodnes or Woden’s-daeg (in the old 
German, Odinstag), Thurres-daeg, or Thor’s-day, Friga’s-daeg, 
and Seterne’s-daeg. 

Of the Egyptian week little is known, and the scanty histo- 
rical references made to it belong to a late period. Herodotus 
merely says (lib. ii. c. 82), that the Egyptians assigned their 
months and days to different deities. Pliny intimates that the 
sovereignty of each day was attributed to the planets in the order 
of their revolution ; and Dion Cassius, writing in the third cen- 
tury, when the observance of the week had become general in 
Italy, derives it, with its nomenclature, from Egypt. He says 
that every hour in the day was consecrated by the Egyptians to 
one of the planets, and in such an order that the first hour of 
each day would, once in every seven days, belong to the same 
planet. The order was that of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. The hours consecrated to 
Saturn, at the beginning of the week, would be midnight, seven 
a.m., two p.m., and ten p.m. On the next day they would be five 
am., noon, and seven p.m.; following the same rotation, they 
would return to midnight, seven a.m., two p.m., and ten p.m., on 
the eighth day, and so of the rest. This rotation would make 
the sun to follow Saturn, the moon to follow the sun, &c., in 
reference to the first hour of every morning; whence, according 
to Dion Cassius, the present order of the week, Sun-day follow- 
ing Saturn’s-day, Moon-day, Sunday, &c., each day being named 
after the planet presiding at its birth. 

Christmannus, a modern Latin writer, attributes the nomen- 
clature to the Babylonians.* Herodotus says it was the Chal- 
deans that taught the Greeks to divide the day into twelve 
parts, and Ptolemy refers to the accuracy of their observations of 
eclipses in the reign of Nabonassar, 730 years B.c. But the 
Indian origin of the seven days week appears, on the whole, 
to be better established than any other hypothesis that can 
now be found on the subject. Indian astrology observed the 





* “Sane apud Romanos nulla tune erat distinctio temporis in hepdomades 
dierum ; ea tamen apud Babylonios et Egyptios statim a regno Nabonasari in 
usu fuit cum septem planetarum nominibus dies septimana appellarentur.”— 
De Calendario Romano. See an article by Professor Wilson on the ‘ Religious 
Festivals of the Hindoos,’ in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society’ for 1848. 
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same custom noticed by Dion Cassius, of consecrating different 
portions of the day to different planets, and the order of their 
consecration gave the first hour of the morning to the same 
planet by which the day itself has been subsequently called.* 

In the ancient Sanscrit—the language of the holy wrilings of 
India (from san, the sun, or sacred fire ; whence the Latin, sanc- 
tum scriptum),t the week of seven days is recognized under the 
following names :— 


Aditya-var......... ...Sun-day. 
Soma-var Moon-day. 
Mangala-var ......... Mars-day. 
Buddha-var .........Mercury-day. 
Vrihaspate-var Jupiter-day. 
Subra-var .. Venus-day. 
Sani-var...............Saturn-day. 


The same terms may be traced through all the dialects of India ;t 
and throughout Hindostan we may notice that the word seven is 
a mystical number, to which superstition continues to attach a 
hidden meaning. Professor Wilson, writing on the Hindoo 
festivals, tells us that, while fasting is held to be meritorious on 





* This fact has been noticed by Mr. Colebrooke, in a paper published in 
the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ (vol. ix. p. 63). He observes :— 


“ This seems to account for the planets giving names to the days of the week; 
and Gibelin, who denies, in his ‘ Monde Primitif, that the days of the week do so 
correspond with the order of the planets, mistook, by transposing Mercury and 
Venus. Indian astrology uses the inverse order of the planets, and the succession 
of them, as regents of ghatis will bring the moon to be the first of Monday, and 
the sun to be the sixtieth of the same day; consequently, the first ghati of the 
next day is that of Mars, and so on through the week. It may be remarked, that 
the regents of Horas during the day are the same in the astrology of the Hindoos 
with the regents of houses, according to the old astrology of Europe.” (A ghati 
is the thirtieth part of twenty-four hours.) 


t And, according to the late Mr. Godfrey Higgins, shan scrief, the Scottish 
name for Gaelic. Both in Hebrew and Gaelic, san, or sean, means the sun, 
and that which is venerable or holy; san script is, therefore, writing of the 
sun, or holy writing. Sean-nach, in Irish, means a high-priest, that is, a priest 
of the sun; sean-achar was a feudal judge, whence, probably, the word 
senate.—Anacalypsis, pp. 264, 290. 

t DAYS OF THE WEEK. 

English. Hindi. Singalese. Tibetan. Burmese. 
Sun-day ........Rabivar.........Erida................Gyah-nyima. ....Tanang=ganve. 
Moon-day ......Som-var........Sa-du-da ............Gyah-zla-va......Tanang-la. 
Mars-day ......Mangal-var ....Ang-gahanuvada ....Gyah-mig-amar.. Ang-ga. 
Mercury-day ...Budh-var ......Ba-dé-d4 ............Gyah-thag-pa .... Buddha-hu. 

Vrishpatvar 
Jupiter-day .. or 

Guru-var. 
Venns-day...... Shukra-var ....Si-ku-ra-da..........Gyah-pasangs .... Sok-kya. 

Sanikar , 


.. Bra-has-pa-ting-da....Gyah-phur-ba....Kyasa-padé. 


Saturn’s-day . or 


. --Sena-su-rd-da........Gyab-spen-pa ....Che-ne. 
t Sani-var. 
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the day consecrated to Aditya, or Ravi (the sun), every seventh 
lunar day is also considered sacred, especially the seventh days of 
the moon’s increase, one of which, the Bhaskaria Saptami, a 
winter festival, is celebrated with great solemnity. In the 
form of prayer used in the temples, the word seven occupies 
a conspicuous place. Saptami, or the great seven, is one of the 
names of the deity addressed; and the worshipper says, on pre- 
senting his offering, “ Mother of all creatures, Saptami, who art 
one with the lord of the seven coursers, and the seven mystic words, 
glory to thee in the sphere of the sun.” On prostrating himself 
before the image of the sun, the worshipper adds: “Glory to thee 
who delightest in the chariot drawn by seven steeds, the illumi- 
nation of the seven worlds ; glory to thee, the infinite, the creator, 
on the seventh lunar day.”* 

In the Rig-Veda-Sanhita (acollection of sacred hymns of great 
antiquity, held by the Hindoos in the same veneration as the 
Psalms of David among the Jews), the word seven frequently 
occurs in passages like the following :— 


“ Divine and light diffusing Siarya, thy seven coursers bear thee bright 
hair’d in thy car. 

“ The sun has yoked the seven mares that safely draw his chariot, 
and comes with them self-harnessed.”t 


This may be an allusion to the seven prismatic rays, or to the 
seven days of the week ; but again we meet with the “ seven hills” 
—the “ seven difficult passes’—the “seven days of initiation” 
accomplished by Indrat—the “thrice seven mystic rites,’ and 
the “ seven pure rivers that flow from heaven.”|| The caste of the 
Brahmins is also divided into seven sections, which have their 
origin in the seven Rishis, or Penitents, sacred personages men- 
tioned in the Vedas. 

Seven, it will not be forgotten, was the perfect number of the 
Hebrews. We read, not only that creation was the work of seven 
days, and of a seventh day sabbath, but of a seventh month sab- 
bath, a seventh year sabbath, and of a seven times seven years 
sabbath, or years of jubilee. We read of animals entering the 
ark by sevens; of seven years of famine; of seven years of plenty; 
of seven priests with seven trumpets, surrounding the walls of 
Jericho seven days; of Balaam commanding seven altars to be 
prepared for the sacrifice of seven oxen and seven rams; of silver 





* Asiatic Journal, vol. viii. p. 85. 
+ The first Ashtaka, or book of the Rig-Veda; translated by Professor 


Wilson, p. 133. 
t Ibid, p. 164. || Ibid, p. 192, 
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purified seven times; of seven women taking hold of one man ; 
of a man possessed by seven devils ; and in the Revelations, of seven 
churches, seven candlesticks, seven spirits, seven stars, seven 
lamps, seven seals, seven angels, seven vials, seven plagues, seven 
thunders, and of a dragon with seven heads, and seven crowns 
upon his heads. 

These analogies show an identity of origin upon one point 
common to the faith of India and Syria, but do not enable us to 
pronounce an opinion upon the relative antiquity of the religions 
in which this correspondence is found. The Sanscrit is said by 
the learned to be derived from the Tamul, and the Tamul from 
the Chaldean-Syriac, or ancient Arabic, of which the Hebrew is 
one of the dialects. All that is known is, that there is a great 
correspondence in the roots of certain words common to all the 
ancient languages of Western Asia. By what people they were 
first spoken, is not probably to be now ascertained with any 
approach to certainty ;* but the etymology of the word seven 
will explain the reason of the popular superstition attaching to 
it, and throw some light upon the origin of the institution of 
Sabbaths. ‘ 

The Hebrew seven, Yow (S.B.O.), written Saba, or Shaba, 
and by modern Jews shebang, signifies also age. Sab( 3U) is 
grey-headed, Sabbath, ( DU) which we translate by the word 
“ rest,” also means old age, and is doubtless derived from the 
same root. S.B.O., in the Egyptian Coptic, signified erudition. 
Sabe, in Coptic, is a sage; (French, savant.) The Druidical 
priests were called Sabs. Sabeanism was the religion they 
taught. The Celtic Sab-aith was the day on which the Sads 
assembled,t whence the term sadbbat, an assembly; in modern 
history a name confined to the nocturnal assemblies of witches 
and sorcerers. 

The Sata day was, therefore, the day on which the “ grey- 





* Major Rawlinson is of opinion that the Persians and Hindus departed 
from a common centre (Scythia) about 1500 B.c.; the Hindus passing beyond 
the Indus, and colonizing Argavetta; while the Persians travelled westward 
into Tcherassan. 


“ An exact description of these migrations of the Persians was given in the opening 
chapters of the Vendedad, one of their earliest books. Their language, as it appeared 
in the Achemenian inscriptions, had been very well analyzed and found to be 
closely allied to the Sanscrit ; while it was also the parent of the modern Persian.” 

“ He was inclined to place the earliest inscriptions from Nimroud, brought to light 
by Mr. Layard, between 1350 and 1200 years before the Christian Era; because, in 
the first place, they had a limit to antiquity ; for in the earliest inscriptions there was 
a notice of the sea-ports of Phenicia, of Tyre and Sidon, of Byblus, Areidus, &c., and 
it was well known that these cities were not founded more than 1500 years before 
the Christian Era.”—Report of the British Association for 1850. Atheneum, p. 908. 


t ‘ Anacalypsis,’ vol, ii. p. 297. 
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headed men,” or “aged fathers ”* of a tribe were in the habit of 
assembling for council or sacrifice. The intervals of their 
meetings, if hebdomadal—and they would necessarily be so for 
the observance of the lunar festivals of India—would be Saba-day 
periods, Saba, therefore, became a term of computation, standing 
for the numeral seven, just in the same way as the moon became 
identified with the period of a lunation, which we still call a 
moon, or month.t The public business transacted, and the reli- 
gious solemnities observed on the Saba day, caused that day 
to be regarded as a more important day than any other, and 
necessarily gave to the number Saba, or seven, a marked signifi- 
cance, which made it an appropriate name for anything that was 
complete or perfect; afterwards, with the assistance of astro- 
logical priests, it grew into a “ fortunate ” number, and a sacred 
number. 

The names given to the days of the week in modern Arabic, 
answer to those of the Hebrew: yom-ahad, day one; yom-thena, 
day two; yom-tulta, day three; yom-arba, day four; yom-hamsa, 
day five; Juma, mosque-day, or day ‘of the congregation (for 
the Mohammedans, like the Christians, have changed the original 
day of worship); and Sabt, seventh.t But in ancient Arabic, 
the names, as given by Mr. Prinseps,§ were Bawal, Bahun, 
Jabar, Dabar, Femunes, Aruba, and Shiyar. 

Bawal may be derived from the Baal, or Bel of the Old 
Testament, worshipped by idolatrous Jews,|| and spoken of by 
Greek and Roman historians as the god of the Assyrians, Phe- 
nicians, and Carthagenians. Baaltis, among the Phenicians and 
Syrians, was the name of the sun; whence the name Bal-dec, 
translated by the Greeks Helio-polis, the city of the sun. An 
image of the sun accompanies the word Baal on Carthaginian coins, 





* Sab, or, as it should Po tach be written, S’ab, may be a contraction of 


Uw" ishish, aged, and SX ab, father. The Hebrew Rabbi, the French Abbé, 
and the English Abbey have a similar derivation. 

t The Greek nv, men, and yyvy, mene, a month, and the moon,—the Latin 
mensis, and Sanscrit mds, month, mds or mdsa, moon, are from the same 
origin. See Plut. Tim. p. 498, transl. Taylor. 

n Hebrew, moon and month are both expressed by the same word /*"}")) 
Irah commonly written Jerah. 

} Corrupted into yawmu’l ahadis yawmu’l isnayn; yawmu’l salasa; yawmu’l 
arbad; yawmu’l khamis; yawmu’l jumat; yawmw’ sabt. 

§ See the article, “ Ancient Eras,” in the ‘Companion to the British 
Almanack,’ for 1830. 

|| Under the form of a calf or heifer. Tobit speaks of his father sacrificing 
. the “Heifer Baal” (i. 5), who, in Hosea (viii. 6), is called “the Calf of 

amaria,”’ 
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and numerous inscriptions found at Palmyra; and the identity of 
Baal with the sun is further established by the frequent mention 
of altars erected to him in “high places,” and fires kindled to 
him by his votaries—well known customs of the sun or fire- 
worshippers of the East. Baal is not improbably derived from the 
Hebrew *Y3, bad, to burn or set on fire; and 5X, Al, God, and may 
therefore be rendered Fire-god, or the God of Fire ; answering to 
the Apollo of the Greeks.* The name is variously written Bal, 
Bel, Baal, Belial, Baalzebub, Taali, Belenas, or Belanor, and has 
been further identified with the Moloch of the Old Testament by 
the title of Malkereth, Baal, Tsar, “ King of the City, Lord of 
Tyre,” met with in a Maltese inscription; Moloch being a con- 
traction of Malkereth.t Baal-day, with the Tyrians, would be 
another name for Sun-day, the day consecrated to the sun. 

In a secondary sense, Baal signifies a lord, or ruler; the sun 
being the great light created to rule the day ; and we may observe 
here another instance of the names of days growing into arith- 
metical terms. -Awwal is modern Arabic for the word first; and 
some Arabic scholars, whom we have consulted, think that 
Mr. Prinseps may have mistaken Bawal for Awwal, with the pre- 
position on, or at, before it, when it might be written, B’ Awwal. 
But if we accept the correction, we have still to inquire why 
Sunday came to be called Awwad, instead of Yom-ahad, the more 
modern phrase?) Awwal is probably but a corruption of A/— 
God, with some customary prefix. In this country, we use the 
term “ Lord’s-day ” as an equivalent for the first day of the week ; 
and the Ba-al-day was the “ Lord’s-day” of the ancient Assyrians. 

Bahun, the ancient Arabic name for Monday, or Ahwan, as we 
are assured it should be written, without the preposition, is 


the On, Io, and Isis of ancient mythology. The Arabic rst! 





* The ancient religion of Ireland (and probably all Druidical religions) was 
connected with fire worship; and fires are still lighted by the Irish on the tops 
of hills on May-day, all Saints and all Souls’ Days, and St. John’s Eve, through 
which fires it is customary to drive flocks and herds, as a charm of protection ; 
—the old ceremony of “ passing through the fire unto Moloch.” It is called 
by the Irish the Baal-theine. The night preceding All Saints’ Day they call 
the Oidhche Lamhna, night of Lamhna and Bal-Sab. Lamhna is a name for 
the sun; Celtic, sean, the sun; Hebrew, 7J)U?, sanah, a year. Bal-Sab, 
in Irish Celtic Lord and death, correspond with the Hebrew Jy, bal, a lord, 
and 733}, zabah, to kill, a sacrifice. Oidhche samhna was, therefore, the 
night of sacrifice to the Lord. Both zabah and saba are modifications of the 
same word, growing out of the same original customs. The Sabe were the 
holy fathers who offered sacrifice. The zabah was the sacrifice they killed. 
Compare the statements of Petrie’s ‘Round Towers of Ireland,’ and ‘ The 
Anacalypsis’ by Godfrey Higgins, vol. ii. 

t See Philosoph. Transac, t. 54, p. 1, lin. 1. 
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Ahwan, corresponds with the Hebrew IN Awan, spelt in our 
English Bibles Aven, and described as the name of an idol. Beth- 
aven, or Beth-awan, was the house of Awan; that is, the temple 
of Aun, or On. An analogous Hebrew term, derived from the 
same root, }) Jwan, supposed to be the same as (73). Jonia, 
signifying a dove, which was one of the symbols of Isis, carries us 
at once back to the moon, and the lunar festivals of Egypt. We 
may remark, also, that the goddess Arhan, or Arran, of India, 
was the name of the consort of Buddha; and Buddha was one of 
the names of the sun, still retained in modern Arabic and the 
Irish Celtic. 

The fact that the modern Arabic names of the days of the 
week do not correspond with the ancient,* leads us to the con- 
clusion that the Hebrew names are also of comparatively recent 
date; and the change probably took place when Moses altered 
the calendar, and commanded the Israelites to regard their 
Exodus from Egypt as the commencement of a new era. 

“ And the Lord spake to Moses and Aaron in the land of Egypt, 
saying, this month shall be unto you the beginning of months; it 
shall be the first month of the year unto you.”—Exod. xii. 1, 2. 

The month referred to was Adib, or March, and was reckoned 
from the first new moon near the vernal equinox.t The Egyp- 
tian year commenced in August, with the first appearance at 
sunrise of Sirius, the dog star.t Nothing is said about an alter- 
ation of weeks; but, if weeks were then observed, the change 
involved a difference in the order of their succession, and the 
festival of the Passover necessitated the practice of counting the 





* For the assistance of those who may be inclined to pursue further this 
investigation, we give a list of the ancient Arabic names, with which we have 
been favored by Dr. Kitto; a list differing, as will be seen, from that of Mr. 
Prinseps. 


Js! Awwal, Sunday. we! Ahwan, Monday. je Jibar or Jubar, 
Tuesday. je Dibar or Dubar, Wednesday. Uwaso Munis, Thursday. 


@4 © Aribah, Friday. es Shiyar, Saturday. 


+ Subsequently to this period the Jews observed two yearly cycles. The 
sacred or ecclesiastical year, beginning with the vernal equinox, by which the 
religious festivals were regulated; and a chronological or civil year, com- 
mencing with the autumnal equinox—the one year having reference probably 
to lunar, the other to solar observations. 

t¢ The Egyptians, in watching for the annual overflow of the Nile, had 
noticed it to be preceded by the rising of Sirius just before the sun ; whence 
Sirius obtained the name of Thoth, or the watch-dog, and the month of 
August came to be called the Thoth month, or Thoth days; whence also the 
English term of the dog days. 

M 2 
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days, whatever might have been their names. The week of the 
Passover was to commence on the 14th of March, whether it 
happened to fall on Awwal, Ahwan, Jubar, or on a day designated 
by any other term; and it is easy to perceive that the Jews in 
their own land, undisturbed by the usages of other nations, 
would insensibly fall into the habit of counting the days, through- 
out the year. 

This change, it is not unlikely, was promoted by Moses, in 
part with the same object which pervaded the whole polity of 
the Jewish lawgiver—the separation of the Israelites from all 
other people, by dissimilar customs and the strict rules of caste. 
They were in all things to be a holy nation; that is, a nation 
strictly separate (for the word holy has only this signification), 
and to this end they were neither to eat nor drink like the inha- 
bitants of other nations. In Leviticus we find the most minute 
directions given relative to their dietary, and Michaelis notices 
that several articles of the customary food of the Egyptians and 
Arabians were pronounced unclean and an “ abomination,” with 
the obvious intention, and no other, of preventing the Israelites 
from even sitting down at the same table with idolaters, and 
especially from joining in their religious festivals. 

The Hebrews and Arabs being of the same extraction, and 
speaking dialects of the same language, the purer religion of the 
one nation gradually superseded the idolatrous worship of the 
other. Mahomedanism was but a graft on a modified Judaism, 
which prevailed throughout Arabia in the sixth century. We 
then find the Hebrew numerical names for the days of the week 
taking the place of the more ancient, and the same nomenclature 
spreading into other countries with the progress of Mahommedan 
conquests. In Persia for example, the days of the week are now 
called Yak-shambe, Do-shambe, Si-shambe, Char-shambe, Panj- 
shambe, that is, first day, second day, third day, fourth day, and 
fifth day. Friday is called Juma (Mosque day); and Saturday, 
Hafta, the seventh.* But the ancient Persians are said not to 
have had the institution of weeks, but to have called every day in 
the month by a distinct name.t 


We have seen the origin of the word Seven, and that no valid 
argument can be based upon the mystical meaning attached to the 
word seven in ancient times, as traditionary evidence of a divine 





* The Turkish names for the week have principally the same derivation. 
They are Bazar-guni, market day; Bazar-artasi, day after market; Sali, 
Tuesday (its etymology unknown) ; Char-shambah, fourth day ; Panj-shambah, 
fifth day ; Jama, Mosque day; Jama-artasi, day after Mosque day. 

t See ‘ Richardson’s Persian Dictionary.’ Edition of 1829, p. 1292. 
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institution. We may observe, further, that every figure in its turn 
has played its part among different nations as the object of some 
superstition. Pythagoras, who is said to have travelled in Egypt, 
Chaldea, Assyria, and India, imported from the East into Greece 
the symbolical mode of illustrating the properties of numbers, and 
from his time (500 B.c.) we read in Greek authors of seven as 
the “venerable” or sacred number. But the number which the 
followers of Pythagoras revered the most was the ¢etract or four, 
as forming a square, and the root of an universal scale of numera- 
tion, the influence of which was shown in the four seasons, the four 
elements, the four intervals of the tetrachord, the four cardinal 
points, &c.; and in consequence of which it was proper to divide 
mathematics into four branches, and arrange every subject into 
four divisions. We may trace the same idea in the symbolical 
imagery of the prophets. Ezekiel describes four living creatures, 
with four sides, four wings, four faces, four horns, and altars of 
Jour cubits, four tables, &c.; and the term forty or four tens, 
presents itself throughout the Jewish records as a perfect num- 
ber, rather than as a term used in a Strictly arithmetical sense. 
The flood was upon the earth forty days. Moses was in the 
mount forty days. Forty days and Nineveh was overthrown, 
Christ was in the wilderness forty days. The Israelites were 
forty years in the wilderness. “ The land had rest forty years,” 
&c. &c. In modern times forty days composed the philosophical 
month of the Alchymists, and forty days was held to be the 
proper period for quarantine. 

The triad, also, was a sacred number with the Pythagoreans. 
The monad was held to represent creative power, or the great 
first cause; the duad, matter; and the union of the two was re- 
garded as the proper symbol of the beginning, middle, and end 
of all things,—the hidden meaning, perhaps, which they had dis- 
covered in the triune divinity of India, composed of Brahma, the 
creator, Vishnou, the preserver, and Siva, the destroyer. 

Five, or the pentad, had also its mystical signification with the 
Pythagoreans, as composed of odd and even numbers, which 
they symbolized as male and female; and it is curious that the 
Chinese adopt the same notion, and, in its application, carry it 
out further than the Pythagoreans. With the Chinese, even 
numbers partake of the feminine principle yin, and odd numbers 
of the masculine yang. The sum of the first five even numbers, 
2, 4, 6, 8, and 10, which is 30, they call terrestrial numbers ; 
the sum of the first five odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, which is 
25, celestial numbers. Five also represents the heart; and 
they reckon five planets, five viscera of the human body, five 
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elements, five primary colours, and five tastes.* At their spring 
agricultural festivals they sow five sorts of grain. The new year 
commences with them, not on the 1st of January, but when the 
sun has entered fifteen degrees of Aquarius. They have a great 
public festival on the fifth day of the fifth moon, and they have 
jifth day markets. And this leads us to observe, that when we 
pass the Himalayan range, or in proportion as we recede in any 
direction from India and Egypt, and the countries lying between 
them, we lose all traces of sabbaths, and find ourselves among 
races having no greater respect for the number seven than for 
any other number, or perhaps less respect for it than other 
numbers; and without the septenary observances, religious or 
civil, which are a marked feature of Indian and modern European 
civilization. 

The Chinese not only consider five a more perfect number than 
seven (with the exception of the followers of the Indian Budhists, 
who, in China, are only a tolerated sect),+ but they have no weeks, 
or weeks of only five days, if the customary. interval between one 
market day and another in country districts may be so called.t{ 
The year, with the Chinese, is divided into two descriptions 
of months—lunar months, and short solar months—the latter 
dividing the solar year into twenty-four periods, which may be 
called half months, each having a distinct name, and comprising 





* 1.—Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury. 2.—Stomach, liver, heart, 
lungs, kidneys. 3.—Earth, wood, fire, metal, water. 4.—Yellow, green, 
red, white, black. 5.—Sweet, sour, bitter, pungent, salt.—Davis’s Chinese, 

. 295. 

, + “ When a Chinese is asked how many systems of philosophic or religious 
belief exist in his country, he answers, three; viz., Yu, the doctrine of Con- 
fucius; Fo, or Budhism ; and the sect of Taou, or “ Rationalists.”” It must 
not, however, be inferred that these three hold an equal rank in general 
estimation. Confucianism is the orthodox or state religion of China; and 
the other two, though tolerated as long as they do not come into competi- 
tion with the first, have been rather discredited than encouraged by the 
government.”—Davis’s Chinese. 

We believe the national religion of the Chinese would be more correctly 
described as Theism. Their public worship consists of libations and sacrifices 
offered by the emperor and his court on the tops of mountains to the Lord of 
Heaven. The doctrines of Confucius are followed, but he is worshipped only 
in the sense of a patron saint—the bestower of literary and official honours ; 
on which account all public officers on their first appointment repair to his 
temple. The Taou sect are moralists and metaphysicians. The Budhists 
are the only religionists in China who teach the doctrine of future retributive 
punishment. 

t Dr. Morrison refers to the “‘ woo jih yih heu,” “market held every fifth 
day,” and notices the fact that the Chinese have no Sabbaths. He concludes 
(see his ‘ View of China’) that they were separated from other families of the 
human race before its institution. 
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an average of about fifteen days.* The days and the lunar 
months are both commonly described by their numerical order, 
as the 1st of the 6th, the 6th of the 9th, &c., following a 
similar usage in this respect to that which has been adopted 
with us by the Society of Friends; but they also say, in re- 
ference to the short solar months, the first of Leih-chun, early 
spring; or first of Leth-hea, early summer; and, referring to 
astrological associations, or for metaphorical purposes, they 
sometimes call the days by the names of the lunar constellations, 
keé, a horn; neu, a woman; sing, a star; &c., much in the same 
way as we speak of the dog-days in August, or at other times of 
Lady-day, Lammas-day, Ash Wednesday, and St. Swithin. 

The lunar constellations in the astronomy of the Chinese 
being twenty-eight, a number divisible by four and seven, it 
follows that every four constellations return at septenary intervals, 
and that no day in the year can be consecrated to more than four, 
which has led some persons to call the four constellations which 
fall on our Sundays “Sunday letters;” { but the connexion 
between them and our Sundays is wholly fanciful. Chinese 
days are considered fortunate or unfortunate, lucky or unlucky, 
according to the influence of the good or evil star supposed 
to preside over them, but the constellation falling upon our 
Sundays marks no religious or other Sabbath usages that are not 
common to every other four of the series. The divisibility, how- 





* The twenty-four short solar, or half-months, of the Chinese, are as 
under :— 











Commence Cc Cc Commence 
Jan. 6. Siaou-han.........00 Ta-han ...... 21 | July 8. Seaou-shoo ,........ Ta-shoo ...... 21 
Feb. 5. Leih-chun (com- Aug. 9. Leih-tsew (com- 

mencement of mencement of 

SPTING) .....-0s0000 Yu-shwuy... 21 BULUMN)  eeeereeee Choo-shoo... 24 
March 6. King-chih... . Chun-fun ... 22 | Sept. 9. Pie-100 ..... sees Tsew-fun ... 24 
April 6. Tsing-ming Kuh-yu ...... 22 | Oct. 9. Han-100  ......00000 Shwang-keang 21 
May 7. Leih-hea - Nov. 8. Leih-tung (com- 

mencement of mencement of 

BUMMET)  .seeeeeee Seaou-mwan 22 WINKEL) ..eceeeeeeee Seaou-seuh 23 
June 7. Mung-chung......... Hea-che...... 22%] Dec. 8. Ta-seulr  .....e0.ee0e Tung-che ... 22t 

* Summer solstice. t Winter solstice. 


The lunar months of the Chinese are numbered. The first month is called 
Ching-yue, chief or principal month; the other months—second month, third 
month, fourth month, &c. 

+ The names are—1l, Ked, ahorn; 2, Kang, the human neck; 3, Te, low or 
descending; 4, Fang, an office or dwelling; 5, Sin, the heart ; 6, Wei, the tail ; 
7, Keo a sieve; 8, Tow, a measure (and Ursa, major); 9, New, kine; 10, Neu, a 

irl or woman; 11, Heu, empty; 12, Wei, dangerous; 13, Shih, a dwelling ; 

4, Peih, a wall; 15, Kwei, a stride ; 16, Leu, an effort of strength; 17, Wei, 
the stomach; 18, Maou, astar; 19, Peih, the end; 20, Tsan, to mix or blend; 
21, Tsze, a constellation; 22, Tsing, a well; 23, Kwei, a spirit ; 24, Lew, the 
willow ; 25, Sing, a star; 26, Chang, to stretch out; 27, Yu, a banner; 28, Chin, 
the tailboard of a cart. 

t Davis’s ‘ Chinese,’ c. 19, p. 306. 
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ever, of the sidereal path of the moon into four equal periods of 
seven days, shows the origin of septenary observances among 
other nations. 

The holiday times of the Chinese occur principally at their 
quarterly public festivals. The beginning of the new year is 
observed universally as a season of leisure and rejoicing; and as 
labour in the winter is often forcibly suspended by the weather, 
and can always then be postponed with least inconvenience, the 
new year holidays are kept by all classes for a period of a fort- 
night or three weeks, and public offices are closed for a month. 

The Chinese calendar 1s founded upon the basis of the same 
division of time which is observed, with little variation, by the 
whole of the Mongolian races composing the vast populations of 
Eastern Asia, They have all, from Tibet to Java, a similar 
division of months; similar cycles of sixty years, instead of cen- 
turies ; similar modes of numbering and naming them; similar 
fifth day markets; and are all without our seven day weeks, or 
septenary religious institutions, excepting always where the Bud- 
hism of India has made an innovation upon aboriginal customs.* 

Passing from the Old World to the New, we discover a curious, 
and it must have been at one time, a most unlooked-for coin- 
cidence, between the customs, in this respect, of Western Asia 
and the aboriginal population of Central America. The ancient 
Mexicans, conquered by Hernando Cortes, had a week of five 
days,} and a corresponding cycle of years to that of the Tartars 








* Sir Stamford Raffles notices that the people of Java regulate their mar- 
kets by a week of five days, and says that they have also the week of seven 
days. The use of the latter, however, is confined to the religious festivals of 
the Budhists. ‘ 

+ 1n the measurement of time, the Aztecs adjusted their civil year by the 
solar. They divided it into eighteen months of twenty days each. Both 
months an] days were expressed by peculiar hieroglyphics,—those of the former 
often intimating the season of the year, like the French months at the period 
of the Revolution. Five complementary days, asin Egypt, were added to make 
up the full number of 365. They belonged to no month, and were regarded 
as peculiarly unlucky. A month was divided into four weeks of five days each, 
on the last of which was the public fair or market day. 

As the year is composed of nearly six hours more than 365 days, there still 
remained an excess, which, like other nations who have framed a calendar, they 
— for by intercalation ; not, indeed, every fourth year, as the Europeans, 

ut at longer intervals, like some of the Asiatics. They waited till the expira- 
tion of 52 vague years, when they interposed 13 days, or rather 12}, this being 
the number that had fallen in arrear. Had they inserted 13, it would have 
been too much, since the annual excess over 365, is about eleven minutes less 
than six hours. The intercalation of 25 days in every 104 years, shows a 
nicer adjustment of civil to solar time, than is presented by any European 
calendar, since more than five centuries must elapse before the loss of an extra 
day.—Prescott’s Conquest of Mezico, vol. i. p. 102. 
Instead of intercalating a day every four years, the Aztecs allowed for the 
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and Chinese, but of 52 years, instead of 60. Their months were 
composed of periods of 20 days; and they reckoned eighteen 
months in the year, with five supplementary days. They had 
also, astrological months of 13 days, 1461 of which composed 
their cycle of 52 years; and it is remarkable that this number 
should be the same with that which composed the great Sothic 
period of the Egyptians,—of 1461 years, when the annual seasons 
and festivals returned precisely to the same point of time. 

Numerous analogies between some ancient Mexican and 
Peruvian customs, with some peculiarities of physical confor- 
mation, establish, beyond doubt, the fact of a communication 
between the inhabitants of Asia and America, at some remote 
period, and the facility of such a communication, both at Behring’s 
Straits and the chain of islands which stretch across the Pacific 
in lat. 52 N., has been abundantly proved; but the evidence 
that neither the horse, the cow, the sheep, the pig, nor any one 
of the domestic animals familiar to Asiatics and Europeans, with 
the single exception of the Esquimaux dog, was found in America 
when discovered by the Spaniards and Portuguese, shows that 
the stream of population, as far as it has affected the Mongolian 
races, originally set in from America to Asia, not from Asia to 
America; however disturbing this may be to old notions on the 
subject. 

It will not be irrelevant to remark here, that when the primi- 
tive condition of mankind was that of the hunter, the world 
was but a vast chase. The wild Indian chased the wild beasts 
of the forest, and was himself chased, often from one extremity 
of a continent to another, by tribes on whose hunting-grounds 
he had chanced to trespass; but the fact has been seldom com- 
mented upon by historians, that, as a consequence of this state 
of society, the earth, in ancient times, was much more fully 
explored in all its nooks and corners than it has been since, 
although its first explorers were not of course scientific observers. 
In ancient times a settled population could hardly be said to exist 
in any part of the world. The masses were continually wandering 
from place to place in search of fresh game, fresh pasture, or new 
fishing waters. They were, therefore, necessarily great travellers. 
Travelling is now confined, even with all the help of railroads and 
steamboats, to the commercial and scientific few. We have 
millions who never stir from the same spot, but live and die within 
the sound of their own village bells. How different the occupation 





annual loss of six hours, by making every fourth year begin a day earlier. The 
intercalation of 124 days at the end of 52 years rectified the chronology, and 
brought back new-year’s day to the same starting point, the 9th of January of 
our calendar. 
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of the ploughman or the weaver ; and how inferior, in regard to a 
practical acquaintance with the geographical portions of an exten- 
sive country, to that of the North American Indian, who follows 
a herd of buffaloes, over plain and mountain, a thousand miles! 
The antiquarian is sometimes perplexed hy the ancient druidical 
names of places in the British Isles, showing an eastern origin, 
such as the islands of Arran, lla, Bute, Skye, Iona, and the rivers 
Isis,* and Cam, or Granta; but there are ample reasons for con- 
cluding that, not only England, Scotland, and Ireland, but even 
countries as far north as Iceland, have been many times visited 
and overrun by numerous primitive tribes, strangers to each 
other, but swarms from the same parent hives; the original seat 
of which, in many cases, but not in all, appears to have been the 
high table lands of the tropical regions. 

Another interesting fact is brought out by historical and ethno- 
logical investigation: that the main streams of population have 
flowed from east to west, not from west to east; that is to say, 
they have followed the course of the sun, the direction of the 
trade winds and the ocean currents; the direction which would be 
taken by cattle and all herbivorous animals, which feed turning 
from the wind; and that in which a boat would drift at sea when 
not caught by an ebb or counter current, or by the tides. 

Western Asia would, therefore, be naturally peopled from 
America, not America from Western Asia. The Mongolian 
features of North American Indians, the monosyllabic or Chinese 
character of the widely-diffused Otomie dialect in New Spain,t+ 
are to be traced, not to an invasion of America by the Mongolian 
races, but to an emigration of Mongols from America.{ It is 
inconceivable that the shepherd tribes of Tartary should have 
passed from Asia to America in vessels large enough, as they 
must have been, to contain a sheep, without taking it with them ; 
but it is easy to perceive that American hunters might become 
shepherds, on finding themselves in a country to which the sheep 
was indigenous. 





* Bute is supposed to be derived from Buddha; Arran and Ila were the 
names of the consort of Buddha; Skye is probably from Sakya; Man from 
Man-arran, Mahi-man, or Menu ; Iona (Hebrew for a dove) from the Jo and 
Isis of Egypt and the Venus of Cyprus, one of whose symbols was the Dove, 
whence the island is also called Columba; but, according to the Catholics, 
so called from the name of an imaginary Saint Columbus. The river Isis at 
Oxford, and its coat of arms, a Bull, or Ox, show the close connexion of 
Druidical and ancient Eastern mythology. Cam and Granta of Cambridge 
are both Indian names of gods.—Anacalypsis, vol. ii. p. 287 and 295. 

+ Prescott’s ‘Conquest of Mexico,’ vol. iii., p. 349. 

t Figures of human heads have been obtained, by Mr. Squier, from the an- 
cient mounds of the Ohio, and the features are unequivocally those of the 
Mongolian race.—Pickering’s Races of Men, p. 37. 
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The high civilization of Mexico and Peru, and of those extinct 
races of which nothing is known but by the extensive ruins 
which attest their existence, from Central America to Oregon, 
was, therefore, purely aboriginal. If not aboriginal, the tribes of 
America must have separated from the rest of the human family 
before the discovery of iron, or the use of letters. The ancient 
Mexicans were workers in gold, silver, tin, copper, and used 
various alloys of those metals, but were ignorant of iron, although 
the ore is abundant in America. Their substitute for iron was 
the dark transparent metal called obsidian. Their writing was 
confined to pictorial hieroglyphics, and their arithmetical signs to 
a symbolical arrangement of dots. 


And they had no Sabbaths. 


This is the point on which the origin of Mexican and Peruvian 
civilization affects our inquiry. Supposing it to have been derived 
from the old world, we have here evidence that the Sabbath 
was not a primeval institution. However ancient, comparatively, 
it was unknown to the Asiatics before the invention of phonetic 
writing and the discovery of the use of iron, or they would have 
carried phonetic writing, iron, and the Sabbath with them to 
America. Supposing American civilization to have been aboriginal, 
we are still driven to the same conclusion ; the institution of the 
Sabbath was not primeval, and has never been universal. Through- 
out the whole of North and South America there are no traces of 
any analogous septenary observances among the aboriginal in- 
habitants. Many customs have been found among them corre- 
sponding to those of the East, and some curiously resembling 
customs of the Jews, upon which certain writers have founded a 
theory that the Indians of North America were the lost tribes of 
Israel; but the Jews, on their dispersion throughout Asia and 
Europe, have everywhere carried with them the Sabbath, and the 
Sabbath was not known in America when discovered by the 
Portuguese and Spaniards; a sufficient proof, if proof were at all 
necessary, that the Jews and North American Indians were of 
distinct origin. Writers of this class, who derive all their histo- 
rical ideas from the Bible and the Bible alone, forget what the 
Bible itself teaches them—that the Jews were not the only ancient 
people in the world; that Abraham was an Arab chieftain,* 
surrounded by other chieftains or petty kings of the desert like 
himself, and that the customs which he transmitted to his de- 





* The place of his nativity was Ur of Chaldea. Chaldea was the name of 
the border track lying between the Euphrates and Arabia Deserta, and forming 
a province of Babylonia. 
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scendants were many of them the national customs of the time, 
common alike to Assyrians, Arabians, Egyptians, and more 
Eastern nations, through whom, even if he had died childless, 
they were certain to reach posterity in both the old world and 
the new. 

Passing from America to the numerous groups of islands in the 
Pacific, comprised in the term Polynesia, we still search in vain 
among their aboriginal inhabitants for septenary institutions. 
Everywhere has been found a calendar of months, commencing 
with the first visible new moon, but nowhere the Hindu and 
modern European week of seven days. The days are reckoned 
from sunset to sunset, and every day has a distinct name.* In 
the Feejee Islands a solemn festival is held in the month of 
November, which lasts four nights and three days, during which 
time the whole population remain shut up in their houses, and 
no work is performed; and throughout the Polynesian chain 
there are festivals connected with the seasons, corresponding more 
or less with those of the Western hemisphere, but no Sabbaths 
nor seven-day weeks. New Zealand and Australia, as far as the 
customs of the tribes of these countries have yet been examined, 
have been found equally destitute of these institutions. 

In fact, instead of the septenary division of time being universal, 
as has been supposed and often asserted, it appears doubtful 
whether it is even now observed by one half the population of the 
globe, with all the influence in its favour of Indian mythology 
and of the Jewish and Christian religions. 

If we go a step further, and ask how far Sabbaths, in the 
Jewish sense of the word, are kept by other nations, we shall 
learn, and perhaps with some surprise, that the absolute sinful- 
ness of work on the Sabbath is a doctrine altogether peculiar to the 
Jews, and to that portion of the Christian world which confounds 
the Jewish ritual with Christian faith. With all the reverence 
of the Hindus for the number seven, they do not hold it to be 
incumbent upon them to abstain from work on their seventh day 
festivals, whether they occur on Sundays or Fridays. Labour is, 
of course, suspended during the hours of prayer ; but after prayer 
the business of the week is resumed and is usually devoted to the 
objects of a fair or market. In Mahommedan countries, where 





* The names of the days of the month in the Sandwich Islands are as 
follows: 1, Hilo, day of new-moon; 2, Hoaka; 3, Kukahi; 4, Kulua; 
5, Kukolu; 6, Kupau ; 7, Olekukahi; 8, Olekulua ; 9, Olekukolu ; 10, Olepau; 
11, Huna; 12, Mohalu; 13, Hua; 14, Akua; 15, Hoku; 16, Mahealaui; 17, Kulu; 
18, Laaukukahi: 19, Laaukulua; 20, Laaupau ; 21, Olekukahi; 22, Olekulua ; 
23, Olepau; 24, Kaloakukahi; 25, Kaloakulua; 26, Kaloapan; 27, Kaue ; 
28, Lono; 29, Mauli; 30, Muku.—United States Exploring Expedition, 
vol. iv. p. 42. Ibid. vol. iii. p. 343. 
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prayers are said five times every day, where during the ramadan 
the whole population fast during an entire month, eating only 
after sunset, and where the ritual of their religion is in other 
respects exceedingly severe, it is yet not held to be sinful to 
attend to business occupations on their Sabbath (Friday), between 
the intervals of worship. Nor, indeed, is this opinion entertained 
by Christians, if we except English Protestants, Scotch Presby- 
terians, and their American descendants. Sunday fairs and 
markets are customary on the other side of the channel, and were 
so in this country before the time of Cromwell. Neither the 
Catholic, Protestant, nor Greek churches of the continent insist 
upon the Rabbinical Sabbath as a Christian ordinance. The 
Sunday abroad is usually divided between the services of religion, 
the duties of labour, and the objects of recreation; and even in 
the city of Calvin—Geneva—the theatre is open on a Sunday 
evening. 


The data we have collected on this subject form materials for 
a valuable study in history. We gaih from them a vivid idea of 
the early course of civilization, and of the progress of mind in the 
ruder and unlettered ages of the world. 

We trace without difficulty the steps by which mankind ob- 
tained their notions of time, and see how the sun, the moon, and 
the stars became “signs for seasons, and for days, and for years.” 
The first periods noted were the alternate intervals of light and 
darkness; the next, the longer interval from one sunrise to an- 
other sunrise, or from one sunset to another sunset; and so “the 
evening and the morning” were the first “day.”* A more 
comprehensive term was required, and it was supplied by the 
moon. The interval of from one new moon to another became 
“the month.” The period from new moon to full moon, or 
from full moon to new moon, the half month, or “fortnight,” 
( four-teen nights ;) and, in some countries, the shorter intervals 





* The Jews continue to reckon their days from sunset to sunset, and not 
from midnight to midnight—the general European custom. The Babylonians 
began their day at sunrise, and counted twenty-four hours to the sunrise 
following, instead of dividing the day and night into two equal periods of twelve 
hours each. There is no mention of hours in the Bible till the time of Daniel ; 
who was familiar with Babylonish customs. Herodotus says that the Greeks 
learned of the Egyptians to divide the day into twelve parts. The first hours 
were of unequal length, varying with the length of the days, and continue so to 
vary in some countries to the present time. The division of the day into twenty- 
four parts was not observed by the Romans before the first Punic war. They 
divided their nights into four watches, and their days into similar periods. In 
the time of Christ, although the custom of reckoning by watches was still con- 
tinued among both Romans and Jews, we find frequent references to “the 
twelve hours of the day.” 
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marked by the perfect crescents, which, with the new moon and 
full moon, divide the month into four quarters, became “ weeks.” 

After months, the next longest cycles observed were the seasons 
—summer and winter, seed-time and harvest; and it was these 
quarterly periods that probably constituted those early traditional 
cycles which the translators of hieroglyphical records, have 
wrongly rendered by the term “year.” The years of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs, for example, were doubtless “ seasons ;” 
for the writer of the account of their genealogy, in Genesis 
(whether we receive it as fact or fable), does not speak of their 
great longevity as any one would have done who felt it to be 
extraordinary, but rather as if it corresponded with the average 
term of human life. When he says that “ Adam lived a hundred 
and thirty years and begat a son,” the meaning, we conclude, is, 
that Adam had seen 130 seasons, or was about thirty-two years 
of age, in the modern sense of the term, when Seth was born.* The 
habit of reckoning by the seasons is not yet so extinct but that 
it is still customary, in speaking of age, to say “ seventy summers” 
or “seventy winters,” instead of seventy years. It was probably 
varied. Some nations may have counted four seasons; others 
three—seed-time, harvest-time, and winter; others only two— 
summer and winter. Ultimately the practice prevailed of reckon- 
ing from winter to winter; and the course of the sun among the 
stars began to be studied, with the view of measuring time by 
the solar year. This led in many countries to the observance of 
two different years—an ecclesiastical year and the civil year; the 
ecclesiastical year preserving the ancient order of religious fes- 
tivals, which had always been determined by the moon’s changes, 
and the civil or solar year used for the purposes of a more exact 
chronology. 

That the hebdomadal week originated in the lunar festivals 
there can be no doubt. We have not found it an universal 
institution, because festivals of the crescent or “horned moon,” 
were less general than those of the new moon and full moon. The 
chronological importance of new moon day, however, rendered the 
observance of that day in the ancient world, as in all uncivilized 
regions at the present time, an universal institution in the strictest 
sense of the word. Next in importance, as connected with the 
serious business of life, was the day of the full moon. New moon 
days, and full moon days, were days on which the Sabe presided, 
and were, therefore, Saba, or Sabbath days; and when the Sabe 





* The age of Methusalah when he died, admitting this explanation, was 242, 
an age which some of the Russian peasantry are said to have reached. In 
England, we have the authentic iastanees of Thomas Jenkins dying at the age 
of 169, and old Parr at 152. 
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began to assemble at the intermediate periods marked by the 
horned moon, those periods became, as we have seen, Sabbath 
periods, or weeks; the Hebrew terms for “weeks,” being both 
Saba, which means also seven, and MDW, Saboath. 

The intervals of these periods were seven days, not seven days 
of precisely twenty-four hours each,* but seven days of more or 
less sunlight ; and they were at first Junar weeks, the first day of 
which in every month commenced always with a new moon, not 
weeks like our own, independent of the moon’s changes; an 
alteration which was not made till the length of months began to 
be adjusted by the solar year. A new nomenclature then came 
into use; the terms “new moon days,” “ half moon days,” and 
“ full moon days,” were dropped or exchanged for the general 
term of “ moon-days,” or, as we should say, Mondays, having no 
longer any connexion with the moon’s age. The septenary order 
of the recurrence of these “moon days” would probably have 
been dropped also, but. for the civil and religious customs which 
had grown out of them, and which were doubtless found too 
deeply rooted to be discontinued. 

When the eastern Asiatics, and natives of Central America, 
discovered the true length of the year, they perceived that both 
months and years would admit of a more exact division by five 
than by any other number; and no obstacle existing to its 
introduction, which the priests could not overrule, they fell as 
naturally into the use of a week of five days as their western 
neighbours into one of seven. 

In America, the calendar of the Aztecs gave an equal number of 
days and weeks to each month; a far more convenient arrangement 
than our own ; and such was the extreme accuracy of their astrono- 
mical observations, that no appreciable error has been discovered 
in their reckoning bysubsequent calculations; while the Europeans, 
who landed in Mexico in 1519, were, by the Julian calendar, 
nearly eleven days in advance of the exact time.t It is re- 
markable, and by no means flattering to our self-love, for it is 
one of many proofs of our ignorance of the past, that an example 
of a more perfect method of computing time than has been adopted 
by any other nation in the world, should have been found among 
the subjects of Montezuma. 

In the observations of the heavens made for these objects, in 





* The lunar, or synodic mohth, which is the period between two successive 
conjunctions, or opposition of the moon with the sun, consists of 29 days 
12 hours 44% min. The sidereal month, the period between two successive 
conjunctions of the moon with the same star, comprises 27 days 7 hours 
43" min. 

“4 


+ Prescott’s ‘ Conquest of Mexico,’ vol. i. p. 102. 
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both hemispheres the priests naturally took the lead ; for it was the 
study of the heavens that made them priests. The old men, or 
Sabe, who first took upon themselves to watch for the appearance 
of a new moon, and first found out when and where to look for it, 
gradually grew into a distinct order of sages, or star Seers, whom it 
was indispensable to consult whenever the distant members of a 
tribe were required to assemble, whether for attack or defence, or 
for the interchange of commodities. The respect entertained for 
their knowledge grew into a superstitious reverence for the source 
from which it was derived, and this and the connexion of the stars, 
by the periodicity of their revolutions with human affairs, led to 
Sabeanism, or the worship of the sun and moon, the most ancient 
of all religions; and to astrology, the most ancient of all false 
sciences. The first temples were the huts of the star Seers, 
erected on the high places chosen for astronomical observation. 
The first sacrificial altars were the stones on which the fires were 
kindled by which the star Seers sat in their nightly watches, and 
on which they dressed their food. The first offerings to the gods 
were the animals brought as presents to be killed on these altars; 
a practice which it was found very convenient to encourage. The 
star Seer encouraged it by pretending to a knowledge, not only 
of suitable days for public business, in reference to periodical 
cycles, but of fortunate and unfortunate days as governed by the 
mysterious beings presumed to reside in the sun and moon. He 
taught the people the necessity of propitiating unknown deities, 
and he taught them the way; which was always by bringing 
lambs, and rams, and he-goats, and heifers, pigeons, corn, wine, 
and oil, and at last, tithes of all good things to the temple, or 
residence of the star Seer. 

Among all the aboriginal populations that yet remain in an 
uncivilized state, the priest is still a star Seer, or the one whose 
office it is to watch and record the changes of the moon, as the 
only almanac of his tribe. And hence the fact, demonstrated by 
all writers and by all monumental history, that everywhere, as con- 
nected with the most ancient forms of civilization, religion and 
much of the civil power of a state were in the hands of an astro- 
nomical hierarchy. In Egypt, Babylonia, Central Asia, and Cen- 
tral America, the priests were astronomers, because astronomy 
was their original profession ; and when they had carried it so far as 
to be enabled to calculate eclipses, they had attained a moral 
power before which kings trembled, and which no mere military 
chieftain could successfully resist. 

Hence, again, the admixture of astronomical myths and symbols 
with all ancient religions, and with those corruptions of the doc- 
trines of Christ which began to prevail in the third century. 
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The connexion of ancient rites with the signs of the Zodiac has 
often been remarked, and we are now prepared for its explanation. 


The astronomical priests of antiquity (whether Chaldean, 
Indian, or Egyptian), in watching the course of the sun among 
the stars, observed that the seasons were connected with the 
vicinity of the sun to certain constellations. Names were given 
to these constellations corresponding with the character of the 
seasons, and sometimes, but less frequently, with the forms of 
animals and other familiar objects which the different starry 
groups were supposed to resemble. The rainy or humid season 
supplied the name of Aquarius, the water-bearer. The lambing 
season—that of Aries, the ram ; and the burning heats of autumn, 
that of Scorpio, the scorpion. Hence the twelve zodiacal signs, 
and that curious correspondence, without absolute identity, of 
the zodiacal signs of all ancient Asiatic nations, which has per- 
plexed the*antiquarian. It is not necessary to suppose that dif- 
ferent nations borrowed these signs of each other, for it is quite 
certain that the laws of the human mimd would lead every astro- 
nomical priesthood into a similar track. 

The worship of the sun as the great emblem of Deity; obser- 
vations of the path of the sun ; the names of the constellations ; 
and the various products and influences of the seasons; all these 
together determined the nature of the religious rites of the year 
and the religious emblems used in worship. When, for example, 
the sun entered Taurus at the vernal equinox, the bull was the ap- 
propriate religious emblem for the season. The Egyptians did not 
worship a bull, but they worshipped under that form, Apis ; that 
is, Ap-is, the great author of being, or fountain of life. (Hebrew 
3, Ad, a father, and Ww”, Ish, existence). In allusion to which, 
Hosea says, “Thou shalt call me Jshi, and shalt call me no more 
Baali’? (ii. 16) ; that is, “thou shalt call me God of Life, and 
not God of Fire.” 

Osiris and Isis were corresponding terms: Osiris was the 
Supreme Ruler, (Hebrew, WW, sir, to rule; whence, also, our 
English word sire). Metaphorically, therefore, Osiris was the 
Sun, the great ruler of the day; and the Moon, as deriving her 
light from the Sun, was the representative of Isis, the great 
principle of fecundity. The bull being consecrated to Osiris at 
the vernal equinox, the cow was naturally dedicated to Isis, whose 
symbols were also the sheep and the dove ; and hence the sanctity 
attached to the forms of the calf or heifer by the idolatrous Jews, 
and the superstitions connected with the bull and the cow, and 
with lambs, rams, and doves, throughout Asia to the present 
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day.* Image emblems of deity grew out of the sacrifice of living 
emblems, and became idolatry. Moses sought to put down image 
worship, but failed. The Israelites were content to worship God 
under the name of Jehovah; but they said, “Show to us the 
symbol of God to which we have been accustomed ;” and then 
Aaron made for them a “ golden calf.” Moses dashed it in pieces, 
but was himself subsequently—on the outbreak of a pestilence, 
when (as is usual in times of epidemics) the people imagined 
themselves bitten by something venomous—compelled, in order 
to check a morbid tendency to despondency, to set up a brazen 
serpent—the Typhon of the Egyptians; or religious emblem of 
the season, when the sun was in Scorpio. Had the sun been in 
Aries, he would doubtless have set up a ram, the Ammon-Re of 
Egypt, and subsequently the symbol of Jupiter Ammon, in Crete. 
Afterwards, we find Jeroboam setting up “two calves of gold,” 
saying, “ Behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out 
of the land of Egypt:” (1 Kings, xii. 28.) They were doubt- 
less the bull and the cow consecrated to Osiris and Isis by the 
Egyptians, and the Baalim (plural for Baal) of Arabia and Syria. 


The Aztecs and Peruvians exhibited the latest examples of 
these primitive ideas of ancient civilization in their practical 
application. We find them, like the ancient Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, under the dominion of a hierarchy of astronomers 
and astrologers, studying the heavens as a Bible, grouping the 
stars in imaginary forms, converting them into religious and 
allegorical myths, watching the revolutions of the planetary 
bodies to cast horoscopes with the greater accuracy ; accumu- 
lating facts and gaining knowledge, but converting all the know- 
ledge thus acquired to the profit of their own order. So it was 
among the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Medes and Persians, 
and all the great nations of antiquity preceding the Greek and 
Roman empires. The influence of the mythology of the S’Ad, 
or star Seer, descended to them, and is not yet worn out. In- 
numerable superstitions still linger among us in the nineteenth 
century, of which the true origin must be sought in the astronomy 
and astrology of remote ages, 





* “ The vitality and universality of these ancient usages may be remarked in 
the fact, that an image of a bull or buffalo forms, even now, a prominent figure 
in the spring agricultural festival of the Chinese. It is composed of clay, and, 
after certain ceremonies, is broken to pieces, when the inside is found to have 
been filled with images of smaller bulls or buffaloes, for which the people 
scramble.””—Davis’s Chinese, ch. ix. 
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Of Sabbaths, as observed by the Jews; and of the authority 


of the Jewish Scriptures. 


The Saba days, or septenary lunar festivals of India, Chaldea, 
and Egypt, were public holidays. That is, they were days 
on which less work was performed than on other days, because 
all customary labour was then interrupted by the convocations 
held for religious or general objects; and the celebration of 
ancient religious rites, when not connected with funereal cere- 
monies, were more frequently than otherwise occasions of re- 
joicing. Hence the word Sada or Sabbath acquired a secondary 
signification, as not only aseventh day, but a day of rest. A day to 
cease labour, or leave off work ; but not, according to Parkhurst’s 
‘ Lexicon,’ a day of repose, in the sense of rest from weariness. 
The word holiday is, therefore, the proper English equivalent for 
the Hebrew term. 

The septenary sabbaths, or weekly holidays of the Egyptians, 
were, or ought to have been, holidays for their slaves also; but 
the Jews, when oppressed by severe taskmasters, were doubtless 
made to work as hard on holidays as on other days of the week ; 
and hence the strictness with which they were induced to observe 
a Sabbath, and taught to observe it for others, after they had 
escaped from the land of bondage. - 

That the oppressed might not in their turn become the 
oppressors, it was very minutely and specifically enjoined that 
neither a son nor a daughter, a man-servant nor a maid-servant, 
an OX nor an ass, nor a stranger guest, should work on the 
Sabbath-day. 

N 2 
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“That thy man-servant, and thy maid-servant may rest as well as 
thou. And remember that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt.”* 


The words, “ Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy,” 
strengthen the conclusion that there was no novelty in the insti- 
tution at the time the decalogue was delivered. It was an 
institution the Jews had known before, but which they had not 
before kept, or been allowed to keep holy ; that is, separate from 
other days. 

The word holy has now become so associated in our minds 
with puritanical ideas of self-mortification, and with modern 
religious forms of worship, that we are naturally misled by it 
from the meaning of the original. Many pious persons suppose 
that the command to keep the Sabbath-day holy, was equivalent 
to an injunction to attend a parish church, hear two or more ser- 
mons in the course of the Sunday, and during the rest of the day 
to keep in-doors and read the Bible. The Jews, however, did 
not do this, for the Bible was not written, and sermons in its 
exposition (which would have wanted texts) could not well be 
preached. Nor does it appear, from any passage in the books of 
Moses, that religious admonitions or discourses of any kind 
formed a part of the Tabernacle service. Nor is even prayer 
mentioned as an important part of public worship. The reli- 
gious worship of the Jews at the time of Moses consisted 
wholly of the ceremonials of offerings and sacrifices ; which were 
not confined to Sabbaths, but were continuous throughout the 
week, and throughout each day of the week. The public service 
of the Tabernacle was the daily and an evening sacrifice of “a 
lamb of the first year,” without blemish, as a burnt-offering. 
On Sabbaths the service was the same, with this difference 
only, that, instead of one lamb, two lambs were then offered. 
The Tabernacle, however (as subsequently the Temple), was 
always open for the reception of gifts to the altar, the times 
for presenting which depended upon crops and seasons, and 
the convenience of individuals. The ceremonial for these must 
have been short,t from the multitudes who attended, and it was 





* Deut. v. 15. 

+ The exact form is given in Deuteronomy. The offerings were to be 
brought in a basket, ra given to the priest. The priest was to set the 
basket down » 1. the altar, and the person presenting it was to repeat the 
following words :— 


“ A Syrian ready to perish was:my father; and he went down into Egypt and 
sojourned there with a few, and became there a nation great, mighty, and 
prosperous. 
fe _ the Egyptians evil entreated us and afflicted us, and laid upon us hard 
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probably confined, in each case, to a short invocation and bless- 
ing. The books of Moses prescribe with great minuteness the 
nature of the offerings to be made, as adapted to the circum- 
stances of both poor and rich, but there is not a word of refe- 
rence in the Pentateuch to offerings or sacrifices, or attendance 
upon them as peculiar Sabbath duties. 

As before observed, the word holy signifies separate. The 
Hebrew is UP Kadosh, “ to set apart.”* Parkhurst renders it, 
“to separate, or set apart from its common and ordinary to some 
higher use or purpose.” The word first occurs in Genesis i. 4, 
where it is rendered by the verb “divide;” “and God divided 
the light from the darkness.” The vessels of the sanctuary were 
to be “ holy unto the Lord ;” that is, they were to be kept strictly 
separate for the service of the sanctuary. Lest they should be 
broken or misappropriated, they were on no occasion to be used 
by any but the priests ;—the origin of the custom which prevents 
modern Brahmins from either eating or drinking from vessels 
that have been touched by profane hands. The fourth command 
of the decalogue may therefore be rendered— 


“Remember the seventh day to keep it separate :” 


and these terms convey its full meaning. The command is not, 
«* Remember the seventh day to keep it with solemnity ;” nor re- 
member the seventh day to devote it exclusively to sacrificial or 
other religious rites. The injunction is simply to keep it separate 
from other days, and the explanation of the distinction to be 
observed is given with the text. Other days were to be working 
days, but the seventh day was to be a rest day or holiday. 

We beg the reader particularly to note this fact, because all 
parties to the sabbath controversy appear alike to have con- 
founded the primitive Judaical Sabbath with the Rabbinical and 





“ And when we cried unto the Lord God of our fathers, the Lord heard our voice, 
and looked upon our affliction, and our labour, and our oppression. 

“ And the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt with a mighty hand, and with an 
outstretched arm, and with great terribleness, and with signs and with wonders. 

“And he hath brought us into this place, and hath given us this land, even 
a land that floweth with milk and honey. 

“ And now, behold I have brought the first fruits of the land, which thou, O Lord, 
hast given me.”—Deut. xxvi, 1—10. 


These words were to be followed by an act of worship; that is, of obeisance, 
by bowing or prostration: after which it may be inferred that the priest told 
the worshipper he might depart, and addressing him in the language of the 
text, said, “ Rejoice in every good thing which the Lord thy God hath given 
unto thee, and unto thine house; thou and the Levite and the stranger that 
is among you.” 

* The Holy One of Israel was the One Only God; the Alone One; the 
God who dwelt apart, and would have no Gods worshipped beside himself. 
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Pharisaical Sabbath of a later date ;—the Sabbath of superstition 
which Christ condemned, spent in fastings, and mortifications, 
and praying in public oratories and synagogues, of which Moses 
knew nothing. The Jewish lawgiver was not an ascetic; nor 
was asceticism the character generally of ancient worship. Moses 
instituted numerous festivals, but not a single fast. Fasts were 
all of Rabbinical origin. In common with the eastern nations, the 
Jews observed a mourning festival at the autumnal equinox,* 
which with them was held on the tenth day of the seventh month. 
This day was to be a Sabbath on which they were “to afflict” 
their souls, and offer sacrifices of atonement—the only instance 
of the word Sabbath being connected with sorrow, and it was to 
be a tenth not a seventh day that was to be so observed. 

The most solemn festival of the Jews was that of the Passover, 
but it was called a feast, not a fast ; and as a feast, or social festival, 
they were taught to observe it. They were told to kill and roast 
a lamb, the whole of which was to be eaten before the next 
morning; and they were to partake of unleavened bread and 
bitter herbs, not because more unpalatable than other food, but as 
a memorial of the haste of their departure from Egypt. The 
general character of the Mosaic festivals may be inferred from the 


frequent mention of the word rejoicing in connexion with them ; 





* In ancient mythology the sun, which was everywhere an emblem of Deity, 
was, after the autumnal equinox, represented as an old man, to symbolize the 
shortening of days and decline of the year. The season was therefore con- 
sidered appropriate for services of a funereal character, and the Buddhists have 
still a festival for the dead, as Mr. Davis has observed among the Chinese, in the 
same month as the Jews—the seventh month after the vernal equinox. On 
the shortest days of the winter solstice, Osiris, Baal, Bacchus, Adonis, Mythra, 
Sol, or by whatsoever name the god of the sun might be called (and he had a 
multitude of appellations), was supposed to be dead. Fires were then lighted 
on the _ of hills, and the priests kept watch for the rising of the sun on the 
25th of December, the first day of an increased duration of light. This was 
celebrated with great rejoicings; and the sun was then symbolized as a 
newly-born child with a glory round its head, in the arms of its mother. Hence 
Christmas is called by the French the “ Féte de Noél,” from the Celtic Nolagh, 
and Hebrew Nolad, which means new born. It is well known, that on the 
introduction of Christianity all the old pagan festivals were converted into 
Saints’ days and Christian festivals by the Roman Catholic bishops ;—this “Féte 
de Noél” among the rest; but it has not been so generally remarked that there 
is no evidence in the New Testament that Christ was born at the winter solstice. 
What evidence there is would rather indicate a milder season, because we are 
told there were “ shepherds watching their flocks by night.” On the longest 
= coldest nights of the year sheep, even in a warm climate, are generally in 

old. 

The late Godfred Higgins, Esq., in the learned and elaborate work from 
which we have already quoted, observes that— 

“ At the first moment after midnight of the 24th of December, all nations of the 
earth by common consent celebrated the accouchement of the Queen of Heaven, the 
Celestial Virgin of the Sphere, and the birth of the god Sol, the infant Orus or Aur, 
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and what was understood by “ rejoicing” does not admit of ques- 
tion. It did not consist of psalm-singing. There is nothing 
equivocal about the following injunctions relating to the feast of 
weeks, and to the case of those who, on account of distance from 
the Tabernacle, could not bring with them to the feast contri- 
butions in kind, but had to convert them into money. 

** And thou shalt bestow that money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth 
after; for oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink, or for 
whatsoever thy soul desireth ; and thou shalt eat there before the Lord 
thy God ; and thou shalt rejoice, thou and thine household.”* 


The seven days’ feast of Tabernacles, the great harvest-home 
festival of the Jews, during which they dwelt in tents—a feast 
which is said to have resembled the yet more ancient Bacchanalian 
festivals, before they became corrupted into drunken orgies—was 
one of “rejoicing” ina similar sense. Rejoicing, with the ancient 
Israelites, was not that “ rejoicing in spirit” to which our evan- 
gelical clergy would confine the services of religion; but was 
connected with solid food or other “good things.” Wherever 
the altar might be erected in the promised land, it was not merely 
for expiatory sacrifices for sin, but— 





the god of day, called by the Gentiles ‘ the hope and promise of all nations,’ and the 
saviour of mankind from the Empire of Ahriman,—that is, of darkness. 

“Tertullian, Jerome, and other fathers of our Church, inform us that the Gentiles 
celebrated on the 25th of December, or the 8th day before the calends of January, 
the birth of the god Sol under the name of Mithra, and that the cave wherein they 
celebrated his mysteries was that in which Christ was born ; a cave which might 
have been used as a stable. 

“The Egyptians celebrated the birth of the son of Isis on the same day. Eratos- 
thenes says that this son of Isis was the god of day, and that Isis cr Ceres was 
symbolical of the year. The son of the holy virgin, as they called Ceres, was Osiris. 
He was born on the 25th of December. At his birth, Plutarch says that a voice 
was heard saying, ‘On this day is born the supreme Lord of the Universe, the 
beneficent King Osiris.’ Onthe same day the Romans began their feast of the 
Brumalia, in honour of the Sol invincible, Natalis Solis invicti, described in vast 
numbers of very old pictures in Italy, with the legend Deo Soli, perhaps mistaken 
by the monks, and so retained.”—Anacalypsis, vol. ii. p. 100. 


We quote from a work of remarkable industry and research, but without 
agreeing with all the conclusions of the author, whose etymological analogies 
are sometimes over-strained. Mr. Higgins correctly points out, as many others 
have done, the resemblance of some of the old Italian paintings of the Madonna 
and Infant Jesus, to ancient a tableaux representing Isis and her 
offspring ; and there can be little doubt that they are copies from originals 
uigaticlly those in which the Madonna and Child are painted black) far in 
advance of the Christian era. In considering the question of the date of the 
birth of Christ, the reader will bear in mind that the two first chapters of 
Matthew and Luke are not universally received as part of the original gospels, 
and that a doubt of their authenticity was one of the heresies of the second 
and third centuries referred to by the early Fathers. 

* Deut. xiv. 26. 
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“Thou shalt offer peace-offerings, and shalt eat there, and rejoice 
before the Lord thy God.”* 


Many persons will be slow to believe that holiness was ever 
connected with eating and drinking and making merry; but 
there can be no mistake on the subject. Nehemiah gives the 
following precise instructions for the observance of a day of 
national thanksgiving; one which he required to be kept, in an 
especial and emphatic sense, “ Holy unto the Lord :”’— 


“Go your way; eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send portions 
unto them for whom nothing is prepared; for this day is holy unto 
our Lord; for the joy of the Lord is your strength. 

“ And all the people went their way to eat and to drink, and to 
send portions, and to make grea‘ mirth, because they had understood 
the words declared unto them.”—Neh. viii. 12. 


That the religious festivals of the Jews were not ascetic, but 
joyous in a bond fide sense, is further demonstrated by the fact 
that they were occasions for dancing. When David brought the 
ark from the house of Obed-edom, the Gittite, he not only sacri- 
ficed “ oxen and fatlings,” but “ danced before the Lord with all 
his might.” The ark was brought into the City of David with 
“shouting and the sound of the trumpet,” the king himself 
setting the example of “leaping and dancing before the Lord.” + 
This was not a new or an exceptional custom, although David’s 
wife, Michal, appears to have been scandalized by seeing her hus- 
band so forgetful of his royal dignity as to dance “ uncovered,” 
girded only with “ a linen ephod ;” for we find at an earlier period, 
that the passage of the Red Sea and overthrow of the Philistines 
was in like manner celebrated with singing and dancing. 


“ And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in 
her hand ; and all the women went out after her with timbrels and 
with dances. And Miriam answered them: Sing ye to the Lord, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously : the horse and his rider hath he thrown 
into the sea.” f 


Subsequently we read of the people dancing round the image 
of the golden calf, at the sight of which the anger of Moses was 
kindled, not because of the dancing, but of the idol which led to 
it ;—of Jephtha’s daughter going out to meet her father “with 
timbrels and with dances ;” and of the women welcoming the 
return of Saul from the slaughter of the Philistines “with singing 
and dancing.” The Psalmist says— 





* Deut. xxvii. 67. T 2 Sam. vi. 16. { Exodus xv. 21. 
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“Praise the Lord with the sound of the trumpet; praise him with 
the psaltery and harp: praise him with the timbrel and dance.”* 


Many pious persons consider dancing at any time an irreligious 
custom, but this is evidently not the doctrine of the Bible. Not 
only is dancing nowhere condemned in the scriptures,—while 
the “solemn meetings” of the Rabbinical “ New-moons and 
Sabbaths” are denounced by Isaiah as an “iniquity and an 
abomination,”+ but dancing is spoken of by Jeremiah as one of 
the national customs of the Jews to be restored when they return 
to their own land ; for— 


“ Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, both young men and 
old together ; for I will turn their mourning into joy and will com- 
fort them, and make them rejoice from their sorrow.” 


Nothing is said in the Pentateuch of the “ Sabbath-day’s 
journey,” to which allusion is made in the New Testament; but 
the Rabbinical tradition was, that a journey on the Sabbath-day 
was limited to a distance of 2,000 cubits (about an English mile) 
from the wal!s of a city. It was held to be lawful to walk any 


number of miles within the city; and modern Jews entertain 
this opinion. Of the spirit, however, of the original institution 
in regard to travelling there can be no doubt. The Sabbath 
was to be a day of rest, not of labour: whether in the city or 
without the city, whether in journeying or remaining in-doors, 
nothing was to be undertaken that would fatigue a man or beast, 
and that could therefore be called “ work.” 

Putting all these facts together, we may form a very distinct 
notion of the nature of Sabbath-day observances among the 
ancient Israelites. The leading object was not religion, in our 
sense of the term, but relaxation; religion, however, was no 
doubt so far connected with it that the people attended on the 
Sabbath-day, whenever they could conveniently do so, “the 
morning and evening sacrifices.” The interval between them, we 
may be morally certain, was devoted, at the pleasure of indivi- 
duals, to the miscellaneous objects of rational recreation; visits 
: friends; pleasant walks; social pastime, the song, and the 

ance. 

It is a fair presumption that, after a time, the day was devoted 
by many to other objects than those of either natural recreation 
or religious worship, Among a rude and unlettered people, 
without mental resources, it could not have been an easy task 





* Psalm cl. 4. ¢ Isaiah i. 13. t{ Jeremiah xxxi. 13. 
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to prevent excesses of many kinds on a day of uninterrupted 
leisure. 
“ The devil finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 


Abuses of the Sabbath, carried to a great height, would lead to 
an effort to restrain them, on the part of the better disposed. 
Vice would be met with indignant rebuke by priests and elders; 
and in times of public calamity, when God was supposed to be 
manifesting his wrath against the nation, there would be the 
natural reaction of the human mind, of passing from one extreme 
to another ; indulgence would give place to penance, and the Sab- 
bath of dissipation would become the Sabbath of superstition. 

The Sabbath of superstition, the Sabbath of idolatry, the 
Sabbath which substitutes the idols of ceremonial observances for 
truthfulness of heart, the Sabbath which degrades God to the 
level of a human monarch—some petty stickler for etiquette; 
the Sabbath of modern puritanism ; was the Rabbinical Sabbath 
of the days of Christ and his apostles, and what they said and 
thought of it, is the next point for our consideration. 

Christ, in the eyes of the orthodox believers of his time, was 
a Sabbath-breaker. He taught that it was lawful to heal the 
sick on the Sabbath-day—which many doubted. He taught 
that it was lawful to work on the Sabbath-day, when the object 
was a good one; that is, one of either charity or necessity— 
a doctrine which was emphatically denied by the Pharisees, pro- 
bably as admitting too wide a latitude, although they allowed 
that an ox or an ass that had tumbled into a pit might be helped 
out of it on the Sabbath-day; and he went beyond this, for he 
permitted his disciples to pluck and eat ears of corn on the 
Sabbath-day, an act which was a violation of the strict letter of 
the law, for the gathering of manna on the Sabbath had been 
expressly forbidden, and the law prescribed that the food to be 
eaten on the Sabbath, should be prepared the day before. 

In defence of his conduct, we find Christ laying down the 
position that all general laws are to be regarded as subordinate 
to their utility—the object for which they are instituted ; and 
that on this account David was justified, in an extreme case 
of emergency, in entering the sanctuary, and eating of the holy 
shew bread.* He tells the Pharisees that “the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath ;” and adds, if ye 
had known what this meaneth, “I will have mercy, and not sacri- 
fice,” ye would not have condemned the guiltless ;+ that is, would 





* Matt. xii. 4. + Ibid. 7. 
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not have condemned his disciples who, in plucking the corn, were 
innocent of any criminal act or intention. Again, he says, 


“Have ye not read in the law how that on the sabbath days the 
priests in the Temple profane the sabbath, and are blameless ?” 


alluding to the Sabbath burnt-offerings, although the law had 
declared that in the tents of the people no fire should be kindled, 
and no food dressed on the Sabbath-day.* It was saying in effect, 
“Do you not perceive that, if all work on the Sabbath-day were 
sinful, the very services of religion could not be performed?” 
But the most remarkable passages in the teaching of Christ on 
the subject of the Sabbath, are those in which he puts aside, 
altogether, the authority of the fourth commandment, and with 
it the second, relating to graven images, and throws doubt upon 
the accuracy of the statements in the Pentateuch, that the Creator 
of heaven and earth, literally, “rested from his labour on the 
seventh day, and was refreshed,” and therefore “ blessed it, and 
sanctified it.” : 

To the question asked of him, “ What good thing shall I do 
that I may have eternal life?” Jesus replies, “ Keep the Com- 
mandments.” The answer is, “which?” an answer implying 
the belief that a// the Commandments were not equally binding. 
Jesus does not rebuke the questioner for such an opinion; he 
does not say “ keep all the Commandments ;” but sanctions the 
distinction by proceeding to enumerate the moral precepts, and 
omitting the ceremonial. After recognizing the authority of the 
first Commandment by the observation, “ Why callest thou me 
good? there is none good but one, that is God,” Christ explains 
his further meaning, by saying— 


“Thou shalt do no murder ; thou shalt not commit adultery ; thou 
shalt not steal ; thou shalt not bear false witness ; honour thy father 
and thy mother ; and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.”t 


Not a word about the two very precepts, to the punctilious ob- 
servance of which the Pharisees attached more importance than 
to any other; not a word about graven images,{ or keeping 





* Exodus, xxxi. 17. + Matthew, xix. 18. 

¢ Subsequent to the captivity, many of the Jews considered that the 
command not to make “ any graven image, or any likeness of anything that 
is in heaven above, or the earth beneath,” was to be understood in a strictly 
literal and general sense, and not as applicable only to idolatrous observances. 
Mahommed, under the influence of the same Rabbinical traditions totally 
prohibited sculpture and painting, except the representations of “trees and 
things without souls.” He taught that God would require a living soul to be 
put ito every picture of a living man, and if the painter could not do it, he 
was to suffer, for his presumption, the punishment of hell fire. It will be 
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holy the Sabbath-day ; as if Christ had intended to say in effect, 
“These were special injunctions for a special time, the occasion 
for which has passed away.” 

He said more than this. He taught in as plain terms as it 
was possible for a religious reformer to use, whose life was in 
constant peril at the hands of fanaticism and hypocrisy, that 
however broadly it might have been stated by them “of old time ” 
that God had rested on the seventh day “and was refreshed,” 
the Author of nature had not so rested, and did not rest on 
Sabbath days, but continued with unceasing and unwearied 
energies his great work of conservation and providence on all 
days alike. We allude to the occasion when the Jews sought 
him, and took up stones to stone him, first on account of healing 
the sick on the Sabbath day, and, second, of directing the impo- 
tent man cured at the pool of Bethesda to take up his bed and 
walk, although it had been expressly commanded by the prophets 
Nehemiah and Jeremiah, and by the latter in the name of the 
Lord, that no burden should be carried on the Sabbath day.* 


“But Jesus answered them :—My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.” ¢ } 


Archbishop Whateley commenting upon the above passage 
makes the following observations. 


“ The Evangelist here records a reply of our Lord to the censure 
passed upon him for breaking the Sabbath, strongly illustrative of 
what I have been saying ;—viz., that he had a right to work on the 
Sabbath, because his Father had been doing so all along ; the process 
of vegetation, the motions of the heavenly bodies, and all the works 
of God, going on without intermission on the Sabbath. ‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.’ The force of the Greek present tense 
in this place is hardly conveyed by the English present, but rather 
by one of our compound tenses ;—viz., ‘My Father has been working 
up to this time.’”t 





observed, that Christ further omits the third Commandment, “Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” This had also been made to bear 
a superstitious construction, and was understood to mean that the word Jehovah 
was never to be pronounced ; but Elohim, Shaddai, Adonai, or some equivalent 
substitute. 

* “Thus saith the Lord; take heed to yourselves and bear no burden upon 
the Sabbath day.”—Jer. xvii. 21. 

t+ John v. 17. 

t¢ ‘Thoughts on the Sabbath,’ by Richard Whateley, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. B. Fellowes.—p. 17. 
The author of an able pamphlet on the ‘ Mosaic Sabbath,’ published by 
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The Archbishop misses its application to the Mosaic account of 
the creation, and of the origin of the Sabbath, but the reader will 
not; and that Christ did not call that statement in question with- 
out sufficient cause, will be seen from the discrepancies which 
appear in the text of the Commandments. 


From the Decalogue of From the Decalogue of 
Exopvs. DEUTERONOMY. 

“For in six days the Lord made “And remember that thou wast a 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that servant in the land of Egypt, and that 
in them is, and rested the seventh day; the Lord thy God brought thee out 
wherefore the Lord blessed the Sab- thence through a mighty hand, and by 
bath day and hallowed it.”—xx. 11. a stretched-out arm: therefore the 

Lord thy God commanded thee to 
keep the Sabbath day.”—v. 15. 


We observe here two different reasons assigned for keeping 
holy the Sabbath day. Which of these reasons appeared upon 
“the tables of stone” upon which the Commandments were 
written ? That both could not have been there we may be morally 
certain. Christ has answered the question. 

And the fact is not a solitary one of a clearly-implied denial by 
Christ of the infallibility of the Jewish scriptures. Not that he 
rejected them as a whole. Far from it. There were portions of 
the law which he had come, “ not to destroy, but to fulfil ;” and 
he said, “ Search the Scriptures, for they testify of me;” but his 
followers were to “ search” in the proper sense of the word ; they 
were not to receive everything that was “said by them of old 
time ” as the word of God, but to remember that with scriptures 
“ profitable for doctrine, exhortation, and reproof,” there might 
in the lapse of ages be mixed up human traditions and inventions; 
and they were to judge of these with the reason God had given 
to them. He addressed himself, not to those whom credulity and 
superstition had rendered blind and deaf, but to those who had 
eyes to see, and ears to hear; and in addressing them, told them, 
“ Why even of your own selves judge ye not what is right ?”* In 
later times, Luther took his stand on the same ground as Christ 
with regard to the authority of the fathers. It was to be received, 
but received with qualifications; and that he was not burned for 
such a heresy, he owed to the political accidents of the time. 





Chapman and Hall, well deserving pubiic attention, quotes the following 
remarks from Origen on the same passage :— 


“We see that God is continually working, and there is no Sabbath day in which 


* God doth not work ; in which he does not make his sun to shine upon the evil and 


> good, and send rain on the just and the unjust.”—23rd Homily in Numeros, 
ec. 4, 


* Luke xii. 57. 
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Christ suffered crucifixion; and it was for infidelity and blasphemy, 
as his doctrines appeared in the eyes of zealots, that he was nailed 
to the cross. 

Two further instances of Christ’s comments upon the Jewish 
scriptures will confirm our view of the opinion entertained by 
Christ respecting them. The text of one of his discourses was 
the following :— 

















“When aman hath taken a wife and married her, and it come to 
pass that she find no favour in his eyes, because he hath found some 
uncleanness in her: then let him write her a bill of divorcement, and 
give it in her hand, and send her out of his house.” * 














This summary mode of getting rid of a wife, without judge or 
jury, we might assume, without much reflection, could not have 
been of divine appointment, although we find it in the Bible; 
but if any doubt could exist on the subject, Christ removes it. 
: In reply to the question, “Is it lawful for a man to put away his 
wife for every cause?” he said— 




















“ Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put 
away your wives ; but from the beginning it was not so. And I say 
unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for fornica- 
tion, committeth adultery: and whoso marrieth her which is put away, 
doth commit adultery.” f 

















The next example is from Exodus :— 








“ And if any mischief follow, then thou shalt give life for life, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burn- 
ing, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.” —xxi. 25. 








These injunctions are repeated, almost verbatim, both in 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy; but we find them formally nega- 
tived by Christ. 


“ Ye have heard that it hath been said: an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” t 


This is a case in which the teaching of Christ goes far beyond 




































* Deut. xxiv. 1. 

+ Matthew xix. 8. It may be worth while to note here, that the strained 
construction put upon this passage, that no divorces should be permitted 
except for adultery, is not warranted by the text. The observations of Christ 
are directed not against either judicial or voluntary mutual separations, but 


against the exercise of a capricious and arbitrary power on the part of the 
husband. 


t Matt. v. 39. 
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the abrogation of worn-out customs. He does not confine himself 
to the improvement of existing institutions by simply super- 
seding them by others of the same kind, better adapted to the 
wants of the age. He treats the doctrine of retaliation as abso- 
lutely false doctrine; he puts down one system, and sets up 
another totally opposite; and as moral principles are eternal, 
—as God cannot contradict himself,—as the human mind was 
the same in the time of Christ that it had been a thousand years 
before,—it follows that Christ knew, and wished his disciples to 
understand, that the law of an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth, never had been a divine ordinance, notwithstanding the 
fact that it appears among the laws of Moses. 


The Jewish scriptures are a miscellaneous collection of writings, 
some of them possibly the oldest now existing in the world. We 
would speak of them, as Christ spoke of them, with veneration 
and respect. They are valuable for the glimpses they afford us 
of a distant past ; for the historical and other truths to be gleaned 
from them; and all truth is the word of God: but we would 
receive them as Christ received them, in a discriminating spirit, 
as writings of mixed authority ; and let us add another word or 
two on this part of our subject, for when we see Leviticus quoted 
in the British Houses of Legislature, as if it were part and parcel 
of the laws of a Christian country, it is obviously high time that 
the public should be taught to regard the books of the Old 
Testament in their true light,—the light in which they were 
regarded by the founder of our religion. 

Most of them, especially the books of the Pentateuch, are 
fragmentary records, the authorship of which is unknown. Certain 
parts of “the books of Moses” may have been written by Moses, 
but there is no statement in them to that effect, and it is probable 
that they were only called the books of or concerning Moses 
because they relate to events in which he was largely concerned. 
It is quite certain that Moses did not write the account which 
appears in the last chapters of Deuteronomy, of his own death 
and burial on Mount Pisgah; neither could he have been the 
historian of the massacres of women and children ascribed to 
him,* and, at the same time, the author of the laudatory para- 
graph that “the man Moses was very meek, above all the men 





_ * After the slaughter of the Midianites, and burning of their cities, Moses 
is described as having been “‘wroth” with the Captains of the Host for “saving 
all the women alive.” We are then told that he said :— 


“ Now, therefore, kill every male among the little ones, and kill every woman that 


hath known man by lying with him. But all the women children that have not 
known a man by lying with him, keep alive for yourselves.”—Num. xxxi, 17. 
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which were upon the face of the earth.”* There is abundant 
internal evidence that the books of Moses were written by different 
individuals ; and so far this is not against them, because the con- 
current testimony of many is better than that of one; but the 
evidence also shows that a portion of them, and we know not how 
large a portion, was written long after the periods to which they 
relate. For example, the reference in the 36th chapter of Genesis 
to “the kings of Israel,”+ must have been written by some one 
who lived after the deaths of Moses and Joshua, or the time of the 
Judges, when there were no kings of Israel, but when “ every one 
did that which was right in his own eyes.” Numerous similar 
incidental allusions to events which had not transpired in the time 
of Moses, betray the hand of a later historian or commentator; 
and the most reasonable conjectures that can be formed of these 
records is, that they consist of a compilation of all the old docu- 
ments that could be found after the captivity, relating to the early 
history of the Jews, put together by Ezra the scribe, and others, 
and interspersed by them with illustrative commentaries and 
narrations founded upon oral traditions. 

Previous to the captivity the Jewish records had not been very 
carefully preserved, for just preceding that event the finding of 
the book of the law by Hilkiah, the high-priest, is mentioned as 
an important discovery.t After the captivity, we read of the 
whole people assembling for the first time after their return, and 
with great eagerness, to hear the book of the law expounded by 
Ezra.§ At such a time national histories would be in great demand, 
and as the period was one when the business of the scribe had 
become a regular profession, copies of the old records would be 
multiplied, and written versions of old traditions would be exten- 
sively circulated. This will explain the numerous repetitions in 
the Ola Testament of the same narrative, with differences of style 
and variations in the facts. They were originally independent nar- 
ratives, by different authors, written on separate rolls of papyrus, 
passing from hand to hand, but ultimately getting fastened 
together, and interleaved, sometimes out of their proper place, in 
the same way as we bind up tracts relating to the same subject, 
with more or less of order in the arrangement. 

The two first chapters of Genesis are instances in point. 
They contain two histories of the creation, perfectly distinct. 
One history ends with the third verse of the second chapter, 
and then another begins by a different writer, with the 





* Numbers xii. 3. 
’ + And these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel.”—Gen. xxxvi. 31. 

> 2 Kings xxii. 8. § Neh. viii. 4. 
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- words, “These are the generations of the heavens and of the 
earth.” ‘The one account, in speaking of God, uses the word 
Elohim throughout ; in the other it is invariably Jehovah Elohim, 
(translated “the Lord God”) ; the more remarkable, because, in 
the sixth chapter of Exodus, God is represented as saying to 
Moses that he was not known to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob by 
the name of Jehovah, but by that of Shaddai, the Almighty. 
The one account describes creation as the work of six days; the 
other as that of one day; the words being “in the day that the 
Lord God made the heavens and the earth.” The first account 
says that God created man, male and female; is silent upon the 
story of the rib; and states that the fruit of every tree, yielding 
seed, was given to the man and the woman for meat. The second 
account makes an exception of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, a tree which it would have been easy to have 
excluded from the garden in which the man and woman were 
placed, but which was permitted, we are told, to grow there, as 
if to expose them to the temptation. 

The story of the serpent reads like one of those numerous 
myths which arose, in the manner we have already explained, 
out of the zodiacal emblems. In ancient Egyptian astronomical 
tableaux, Scorpio is usually represented as a serpent; and the 
constellation Hercules, as Osiris trampling on the serpent’s 
head. Sometimes the serpent is drawn as curled round a 
tree, and Virgo as a woman standing near. The woman is vari- 
ously represented as holding an apple in her hand, a child in 
her arms, opening a box, and as caressing the serpent. The 
apple was perhaps emblematical of the season of orchard fruit, 
or the round ball, so called, might have been originally intended 
for the moon, and the woman for Isis. It was as a woman in a 
short man’s coat, and with a ball in her hand, that the goddess 
of the moon was represented by our Saxon ancestors and the 
Scandinavians. The box was the box of Pandora. The inter- 

retation of ancient zodiacal emblems was an exercise for fertile 
imaginations; priests, poets, painters, and sculptors profited 
thereby. Every nation had its legends on the subject, and the 
Jewish nation among the number. The change from the pictorial 
hieroglyphic to the phonetic mode of writing contributed not 
a little to the list, by the host of mistakes it must have occa- 
sioned, some of them of a whimsical character; like that, for 
example, which is now presumed by the learned to have been 
the origin of the story of Joshua commanding the sun and the 
moon to stand still. 

In hieroglyphic writing, it was customary to mark the date of 
an event by the sign of the constellations into which the sun and 

Vou. LIV.—No. 1. Q 
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moon were entering at the time. Gibeon and Ajalon were doubt- 
less names of constellations as well as names of cities. Gibeon 
signifies “a strong man;” Ajalon, “a stag.” The terms answer 
to our “ Hercules” and “ Capricorn,” although the constellations 
may not have been the same. In pictorial hieroglyphics the 
victorious Joshua would be a figure in the attitude of command ; 
above his head, to mark the date of his victory over the five 
kings, would be the sun and moon, and the signs or names of 
the constellations in which the sun and moon had appeared 
during the battle. A few centuries later, when a different mode 
of marking dates had been introduced, this would look like 
Joshua apostrophising the sun and moon; and a blundering 
translator, spelling out the words Gibeon and Ajalon, would 
make out the meaning to be, that the sun and moon, at the com- 
mand of Joshua, stood still over the city of Gibeon and over the 
plains of Ajalon ; although it might have occurred to him that 
one of these luminaries would have sufficed Joshua for the pursuit 
of his enemies, since he could not have required the services of 
the moon while the sun was shining. Whoever wrote the book 
of Joshua appears to have been himself struck with the incredible 
character of the circumstances he was narrating, for he hastens to 
give the authority from which he had copied the tale. “Is not 
this written in the book of Jasher?”” We may presume that it 
was ; and we can be at no loss now to understand how the author 
of the book of Jasher came by it. 

Eve and the serpent, and Joshua commanding the sun and 
moon to stand still, are not the only instances in the Jewish 
scriptures of a misapprehension of the meaning of ancient astro- 
nomical and chronological emblems, and of an imaginative inter- 
"ogee and misrendering of hieroglyphical records; the early 

ooks of the Old Testament abound with them ; but this is not 
the suitable opportunity for their further examination, and we 
must return now to our more immediate subject. 


To the proof we have given that the authority upon which 
both the Rabbinical and Mosaical Sabbaths were founded was 
not recognised by Christ in an unlimited sense, and is not there- 
fore to be received as binding upon his followers, may be added 
the direct teaching of his Apostles that the whole of the ritual 
and ceremonial observances of the Mosaic code were to be 
regarded as set aside by the new dispensation. 

The biblical student is aware (but as we may be addressing 
many who never open the Bible without first shutting the eyes 
of their understanding, it may be necessary to remark) that the 
first disciples of Christ, and Christ himself, were Hebrews, and, 
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#8 members of the Hebrew community, observed all national 
customs (as, for instance, the feast of the Passover) that had not 
become identified with superstition or conventional hypocrisy, 
and therefore inconsistent with rational worship and purity of 
heart. When, however, after the death of Christ, converts to the 
new religion began to be made from the Gentiles, a question arose, 
and upon that question, a long controversy, whether the Gentile 
converts should not be required to conform to Hebrew customs, 
and obey, in all things, the law of Moses, excepting so far as 
Christ had commanded to the contrary. The dissension was 
especially strong in respect to the rite of circumcision, for 
“certain men who came down from Judea taught the brethren, 
saying, except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye 
cannot be saved.”* Peter resisted this doctrine; he said, “ why 
tempt ye God to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, 
which neither we nor our fathers were able to bear?””—and the 
Acts, and the Epistles, are filled with similar remonstrances 
against the prejudices of the Jews in-.favor of the old law, the 
law of Moses, which had been superseded by “the grace and 
truth of Jesus Christ.” In fact, this controversy is a key to the 
meaning of a very large portion of the New Testament, which 
modern commentators have rendered obscure; for the scruples 
which Peter and Paul had to meet, oftener than any other, were 
those of conscientious men who imagined that if they neglected 
to observe the institutions of Moses, in regard to circumcision, 
unclean meats, oblations, sacrifices, and Sabbaths, they were 
guilty of sin. The Apostles reply to them, “No; Christ has 
freed you from the penalties or curse of the old law; you are 
now under a new law, the law of liberty. However much it was 
a privilege to have been circumcised as a descendant of Abraham, 
there is no longer any merit in that observance, nor in any other of 
the old ceremonial code. All meats may now be eaten; nothing 
is common or unclean ; sacrifices and offerings are done away ; it 
is sufficient for you that Christ has offered himself as a sacrifice ; 
and how much nobler his blood than that of bulls and goats! It 
is not by these dead works that you will purge your consciences 
and please the living God. Your justification, in his sight, is 
not of Moses, but of Christ ;”—and 

“Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of an holy-day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath 
days.” + 

Not only were these things no longer to be considered essen- 
tial duties, but he who observed them was to be received as one 


* Acts xv. 1. + Colossians ii. 16. 
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who was “weak in the faith ;”—received, however, not as a, 


person to be despised, but in a spirit of kindness and charity ;— 
for— 

“ Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to his own 
master he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall be holden up: for God 
is able to make him stand. 

“One man esteemeth one day above another: another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. 

“ He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord ; and he that 
regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it.” * 


We may observe here that this positive declaration of the 
indifference of days, as religious or ceremonial observances, 
applies as fully and as emphatically to the modern Sunday as to 
the Mosaic Sabbath. No exception is made in favor of the first 
day of the week, as a day to be set apart in commemoration of 
the resurrection, nor for any other reason. Whether first day or 
seventh day, “he that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth 
not regard it.” 


The origin of the Christian Sabbath now demands our attention. 


It can hardly be contended, in the face of the above passage, 
that Christ abolished the ancient seventh-day Sabbath only to 
substitute for it another of the same kind, to be held on the first 
day of the week ; and yet this is the popular orthodox impression. 
There is not, however, the slightest trace of any such substitution 
in the New Testament. There is no command, either on the part 
of Christ or his Apostles, that the first day of the week should be 
kept holy in lieu of the seventh day, or that the first day should 
be set apart in commemoration of the resurrection, and devoted 
exclusively to prayer and praise, or that no work should be per- 
formed on that day. We read of the disciples sometimes meeting 
on the first day of the week, but this was at a time when, as 
appears from the Acts, they were also in the habit of assembling 
in the synagogues on the ordinary Sabbaths; and on one occasion 
of their meeting on the first day of the week, in the earliest 
instance mentioned (John xx. 19), they were incredulous of the 
resurrection ; Thomas, surnamed Didymus, refusing to believe 
upon the concurrent testimony of the rest, and requiring the 
evidence of his own senses. 

The instances of the disciples meeting on the first day of the 
week, although they are not numerous, indicate a custom, but a 





* Rom. xiv. 4, 5, 6. 
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custom about which there need be no mystery.* The Romans 
were the masters of Judea, and had their religious festivals as well 
as the Jews; public holidays, when little business was transacted, 
and which, therefore, afforded to the Hebrew the same available 
opportunities of leisure which the modern Jew finds in the modern 
Sunday. It was the period also, as we have shown, when the 
hebdomadal week of India, Assyria, and Egypt was beginning to 
supersede the calends, nones, and ides of the old Roman month. 
The Dies Solis, when the Romans visited the temple of Apollo, 
would be a day of comparative liberty to their slaves and depen- 
dants. The Christian converts among them would seize the 
occasion to meet and confirm each other in the new faith, and 
more especially so in the distant provinces, as Greece and Galatia, 
where the old Pagan festivals would be more universally observed 
than in Jerusalem. 

We need not therefore pause a moment upon this part of the 
case. No doubt can be entertained that the first Christians met 
on the Dies Solis; and it may be assumed that this was the day 





* The following are the six texts on which the Sabbatarians rely as proving 
the divine institution of a Sunday Sabbath :— 


“Then the same day at evening, being the first day of the week, when the doors 
were shut where the disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and 
stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you.”—John xx. 19. 


“ And after eight days again His disciples were within, and Thomas with them: 
then came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and said, Peace be 
unto you.”—John xx. 26. 


“ And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were all with one accord 
in one place.”—Acts ii. 1. 


“ And we....came unto them to Troas in five days, where we abode seven days. 
And upon the first day of the week, when the disciples came together to break bread, 
Paul preached unto them, ready to depart on the morrow; and continued his speech 
until midnight.”—Acts xx. 6, 7. 


“Now concerning the collection for the saints,-as I have given order to the 
churches of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the first day of the week, let every one of 
you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings 
when I come.”—1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. 


6 
“T was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day.”—Rev. i. 10. 


“These six texts constitute the whole of the evidence deducible from Christian 
scriptures in proof of the divine institution of a Christian Sabbath, and yet it 
is by this evidence that the Sabbatarians affirm the divine institution of this 
ey to be clearly and completely proved !”—The Sabbath. By a Layman. 
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to which Pliny the younger, in his letter to the Emperor Trajan 
(A. D. 107), alludes as the “ stated day ” on which the Christians : 
of Bithynia assembled, before it was light, “to sing a hymn to 
Christ as a God, and bind themselves by an oath not to commit 
any wickedness;” but that the Dies Solis was not observed 
as a Sabbath, in the Mosaical sense, during the first and second 
centuries, we have positive evidence. Justin Martyr, who wrote 
about the year a. D. 147, defends himself in his dialogue with 
Trypho, the Jew, against the charge that the Christians “ pre- 
tended to excel all others, and yet observed no Sabbaths.”— 
Justin Martyr replies :— 


“The new law will have you keep a perpetual Sabbath. You, 
when you have passed a day in idleness, think you are religious. The 
Lord our God is not pleased with such things as these. If any one 
be guilty of perjury or fraud, let him reform ; if he be an adulterer, 
let him repent ; and he will then have kept the kind of Sabbath truly 
pleasing to God. You see that the elements are never idle, and keep 
no Sabbath. There was no need of the observance of Sabbaths 
before Moses, neither now is there any need of them after Jesus 
Christ.” * 


Justin, in his ‘Apology’ for the Christians to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, gives the following description of the nature of 
their assemblies. 


“On the day called Dies Solis—(the original Greek is #Avov jpépav) 
—there is a meeting in one place of all the Christians who live either 
in the towns, or in the country ; and the memoirs of the apostles, or 
the writings of the prophets, are read to them as long as it is suitable. 
When the reader stops, the president pronounces an admonition, and 
exhorts to the imitation of those noble examples ; after which we all 
arise and pray.” 

The meeting concluded, it is evident from the preceding pas- 
sage, that the members returned to their ordinary avocations. 
The reasons which Justin Martyr assigns for meeting on the Dies 
Solis rather than any other day, are, that it was the day on which 
God first turned darkness into light, and the day on which 
Christ rose from the dead. This was clearly a mistake; but his 
facts concern us more than his opinion. 

Another of the fathers, Tertullian, writing in a.p. 192, refers 
to the Sabbath, as involved in the abolition of circumcision and 
the old law; and we may be certain, therefore, that Sunday was 
not, in his time, sabbatically observed. Sunday, at that period, 
was held to be a day of rejoicing, not of sorrowing; a day to 
feast and not to fast; and we are told that the early Christians 


* See Justin Martyr, Diag. Trypho, p. 227, 229, 241, edit. Par. 
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prayed standing, as more symbolical than kneeling of their confi- 
dence in God. 

There are some grounds for doubting whether the phrase, 
“the Lord’s Day,” did not arise out of the customary heathen 
addresses to the sun, the “God of Day,” on the Dies Solis. We 
have seen that Baal, one of the names of the sun, is sometimes 
rendered lord ; and Porphyry, noticing the funeral customs of the 
Egyptians in the third century, gives an example of their prayers, 
commencing with O Domine Sol. Mr. Higgins in his Hore 
Sabbatice states that every one of the ancient nations called the 
Sun Lord, or Master, using the epithets Kirios, Dominus, or 
some other equivalent term. The author of ‘An Examination 
of the Six Texts’* relating to the Christian Sabbath, shows 
that the term Dominicum, which occurs in the writings of the 
early fathers, should not be rendered “ Lord’s Day,” but Lord’s 
Supper. The term “ Lord’s Day” occurs but once in the New 
Testament (Rev. i. 10), and may there refer to the Jewish 
Sabbath. This is an immaterial question. 

We have arrived at the certainty, and to that we may con- 
fine ourselves, that the Dies Solis, however it might be called 
by the early Christians, was not kept by them sabbatically. The 
period when it began to be so kept was in the reign of Constan- 
tine, who, when he found it politically expedient to amalgamate 
old and new creeds, to convert heathen temples into Christian 
churches, and proclaim what it pleased him to call Christianity 
the religion of the state, issued an edict (a.p. 321) for the 
observance of the Dies Solis as a Christian ordinance. Constan- 
tine and not Christ is the authority for a Sunday Sabbath. + 





* A very able disquisition on this subject, published by Chapman & Hall. 

+ As soon as the Christian religion came to be recognised by the State, 
laws were enacted for the observance of the Sunday; Constantine (in 321) 
ordered the suspension of all proceedings in the courts of law, except the 
manumission of slaves, and of all other business except agricultural labour, 
which was allowed in cases of necessity (Cod. Justin. iii. tit. 12, § 2,3; Cod. 
Theodos. viii. tit. 8, § 1, 3); and, as Eusebius tells us (Vit. Const. iv. 18, 19, 20), 
he forbade all military exercises on Sunday. The laws of Constantine were 
repeated by subsequent emperors, with additions, of which one of the most 
important is that of Theodosius II. (in 425), by which the games and the 
theatrical exhibitions were forbidden on Sunday; (Cod. Theodos. xv. tit. 7, 
§ 1,5). The most strict of these laws is that of Leo and Anthemius (460, 
Cod. Justin. iii. tit. 12, § 8). The provisions of most of these laws extend 
to all the principal sacred days observed by the church. 

“ The common law of England is silent as to the observance of Sunday, and 
it seems once to have been the practice, not only to exercise worldly callings 
on that day, but also especially to devote some part of it at least to sports and 

astimes, such as now prevail in continental countries, both Protestant and 

man Catholic. This practice continued till some time after the Reformation. 
Plays are said to have been performed on Sundays at the court of Elizabeth, and 
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We are now at liberty to pronounce the doctrine of enforced 
idleness one day in seven a superstition ; and we may speak of it 





_evenof Charles I. The first restriction that appears among the printed statutes 


is by the 27 Hen. IV. c. 5, which enacts ‘ that all fairs and markets held on 
Sundays shall cease (the four Sundays in harvest excepted), on pain of the 
forfeiture of the goods exposed for sale. Immediately after the Reformation in 
England, the legislature regulated the observance of Sunday. The first statute 
relative to the subject, the 5 and 6 Ed. VI. c. 3, recites, ‘that there is not any 
certain time, or definite number of days, prescribed in scripture to be kept as 
holydays, but the appointment of them is left to the church, to be assigned 
in every country by the discretion of the rulers and the ministers thereof.’ It 
is said to have been debated at Geneva whether the Reformed, for the purpose 
of estranging themselves more completely from the Romish Church, should 
not adopt Thursday as the Christian Sabbath. The statute proceeds to enact 
that certain days mentioned, such as Christmas-day, Good Friday, &c., and all 
Sundays in the year, shall be kept holydays ; but it provides that in harvest, 
or any other time when necessity shall require, any kind of work may be done 
upon those days. No penalty is attached to the infringement of this act. It is said 
to have been drawn up under the inspection of Cranmer. By the 1 Eliz. c. 2, 
all persons having no lawful or reasonable excuse to be absent, are to resort to 
their accustomed parish church or chapel on Sundays, or to forfeit twelve 
pence, which was recoverable before justices. The party so offending is also 
made amenable to ecclesiastical censure, but is only liable to one punishment, 
be it ecclesiastical or civil. 

** Soon after this time, the Puritans and other strict religionists attained poli- 
tical influence. Heylin, in his answer to Burton (1636), says, that their specu- 
lations about Sunday were first broached about forty years before, and that in 
none of the fathers, nor the early authorities of the church, can anything of 
the kind be found. They appear to have entertained a greater predilection for 
the history and economy of the Jews, as contained in the Old Testament, than 
had hitherto been exhibited in the Christian world. Borrowing its phraseology, 
they styled and considered themselves God’s people, while they bestowed upon 
their enemies the title of Egyptians and Amalekites. At the same time, they 
began to style Sunday, a term which they thought profane, as derived from 
Saxon idolatry, the ‘Sabbath,’ or ‘the Lord’s Day,’—names which are not 
used in the statutes previous to that period. In accordance with this mode of 
thinking, they seem to have been of opinion that the Christian Sunday ought 
to be observed in the same manner as the Jewish Sabbath. 

“It was with a view to counteract such opinions, that, in 1618, James I. 
wrote his ‘Book of Sports,’ in which he declares that dancing, archery, 
leaping, vaulting, May-games, Whitsun-ales (‘ales,’ Warton says, means 
‘ festivals’), and morris-dances were lawful, and that no such honest mirth 
or recreation should be forbidden to his subjects on Sundays, after evening 
service. He says, the prohibition of them led to filthy tippling and drunken- 
ness. Before his time the practice of archery on holydays had been enjoined 
by various acts of parliament; and butts were directed to be set up for that 
purpose, at which the parishioners were to shoot after divine service. James, 
however, restrains Popish recusants from such liberty, as being unworthy of 
it from not having attended church, and commands each parish to use such 
recreations by itself, and prohibits all unlawful games, such as bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting, interludes, and bowling by the meaner sort. The ‘ Book of 
Sports,’ was re-published by Charles I. in 1638; (5 ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ 
75.) The Puritans, however, becoming the stronger party, their opinions 
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in reference to those physical and moral laws which, whether 
revealed or not in the Old and New Testaments, are laws of God, 


prevailed, and then followed a rapid succession of enactments in furtherance 
of them. The 1 Ch. I. c. 1, enacts that there shall be no concourse of people 
out of their own parishes on the Lord’s Day, for any sports or pastimes, and 
that no unlawful games, such as bear-baiting, &c., shall be held in any parishes, 
under a penalty of 3s. 4d. for each offence. The 3 Ch. I. c. 1, enacts that no 
carrier, with any horse or borses, nor waggonman, carman, wainman, nor 
drovers, shall travel on the Lord’s Day, under a penalty of 20s., and prohibits 
butchers from killing on that day. But the most important statute on the 
subject is 29 Ch. II. c. 7, which enacts (sect. 1) that no tradesman, artificer, 
workman, labourer, or other person whatsoever, shall do, or exercise any 
worldly labour, or business, or work of their ordinary callings on the Lord’s 
Day (works of necessity and charity only excepted); and it prohibits the sale 
and hawking of wares and goods. Sect. 2 prohibits drovers, horse-coursers, 
waggoners, butchers, higglers, and their servants from travelling, and the use 
of boats, wherries, lighters, or barges, except on extraordinary occasions. By 
sect. 3, the dressing of meat in families, the dressing and selling it in inns, 
cookshops, or victualling-houses, and crying milk before nine and after four, 
are excepted from the operation of the Act. By sect. 6, persons are prohibited 
from serving or executing any process, warrant, &c. (except in cases of treason, 
felony, or breach of the peace) on the Lord’s Day; the service, &c. is made 
void, and the person serving it is made liable to damages, as if he had acted 
without any writ, &c. 

“ By the 10 and 11 Wm. III. c. 24, mackarel are permitted to be sold before 
and after divine service on Sundays, and forty watermen are allowed to ply 
between Vauxhall and Limehouse. The 21 Geo. III. c. 49, enacts that no 
house, &c. shall be open for any public entertainment or amusement, or for 
publicly debating on any subject on Sundays. 

“ The 7 and 8 Geo. III. ce. 75, repeals that part of 29 Ch. II. which relates 
to travelling by water. By 34 Geo. III. c. 61, bakers are enabled, between 
nine and one o’clock on Sundays, to bake for persons things which are brought 
to their ovens. By 1 and 2 Wm. IV. c. 22, drivers of Hackney carriages may 
ply, and are compellable to drive on Sundays. The 3 and 4 Wm. IV.c. 19, 
empowers the Court of Aldermen, or two justices, to regulate the route of 
stage-carriages, cattle, &c. on Sundays. These two statutes relate to London 
only. The 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 31, provides that the election of corporate 
officers, &e., required to be held on any particular day, shall take place on 
Saturdays or Mondays, when the day specified in the Act happens to be a 
Sunday. 

“Under these enactments, the courts have determined that a contract or 
sale which, though made on Sunday, is not in the exercise of the ordinary 
calling of the parties, is valid. Thus, a contract of hiring between a farmer 
and a labourer, and a bill of exchange drawn on a Sunday, have been held to 
be good. ‘The owner of a stage-coach is not included within the provisions of 
any of the statutes on the subject; the words ‘other person whatever,’ in 
29 Ch. IL., being restricted in application to persons of the same classes as 
those enumerated by name. An action, therefore, may be maintained against 
him for neglecting to take a passenger. Only one offence can be committed 
by the same party against the provisions of 29 Ch. II. c. 7, by exercising his 
ordinary calling on a Sunday.” 

Com. Dig., lit. ‘Temps,’ b. 3; Burns’s Justice, lit. ‘ Sunday ;? Heylin’s Hist. 
of the Sabbath ; D’Israeli’s Obs. on James I. ; Penny Cyclop., Art. “ Sunday.” 
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revealed by the light of reason and nature, and laws which the 
Divine Author of our being does not permit to be violated with 
impunity. 

First.—A total abstinence from all kinds of physical exertion 
for a period of twenty-four hours is at variance with the laws of 
health. Nature has prescribed a season of rest, and the period 
for absolute repose is that of sleep ; but physiologists have shown 
that sleep may be injuriously prolonged, and that after an inter- 
val of six or eight hours’ rest, muscular exertion is again neces- 
sary to prevent a torpid circulation of the fluids of the body, 
and a tendency to those morbid secretions which end in a diseased 
or bloated frame. Daily ablutions (and cleanliness is next to 
godliness) are not more essential to health than an active walk 
after them, or an hour’s exercise with the spade or the dumb- 
bells; and the Scotch Presbyterian physician who forbids them 
on a Sunday,—and sanctions on that day what is still worse, the 
imprisonment of children on the “ silent system,” when air and 


exercise are wanted for growth,—flies at once in the face of God’s 
providence, the teaching of Christ, and the first axioms of his 
own profession. 

Excessive toil, the opposite extreme, is of course equally as 


mischievous. But let us observe upon this, that out-of-door 
labourers never die of hard work. The greatest mortality 
among the poorer classes is among those who do not work phy- 
sically enough. The hand-loom weaver, the factory operative, 
the journeyman tailor, the newspaper editor—those whose fingers 
alone move, or whose brain alone works, and who suffer from 
bad air, long hours of continuous confinement to monotonous 
avocations :—for these we want not a Sabbath of greater con- 
finement, or one of less physical exertion ;—not a Sabbath of 
rest, but rather a Sabbath of labour,—that is, labour of a more 
healthful kind, with change of scene ; exercise in the fresh breeze, 
in the green fields, under the open sky. We want, however, for 
the public generally, more than this. We require a Sabbath so 
spread over all the days of the week that the toil or confinement 
of no one day shall be injuriously excessive, and that on every 
day there should be that reasonable alternation of labour and 
repose, of in-door and out-of-door exercise, physical and mental 
exertion, which are most conducive to vigour of mind and body. 
To effect such an object for all classes may be a difficult pro- 
blem, but it is not by an alliance with fanaticism that philan- 
thropists will attain its solution. 

Second.—Morally,—The enforcement of any religious obser- 
vances, whatever the kind, is the encouragement of conventional 
falsehood. The man who on a Sunday is compelled to put on an 
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outward seeming, which does not correspond with his inward 
feelings, is made to L1E before God and man; and for the Sab- 
bath hypocrisy of which he is guilty, Sabbath legislators are 
responsible. And further, the enforcement of idleness is the 
inculcation of vice. For the profitable devotion of one entire 
day to moral or intellectual pursuits, there must have been a 
previous training for them. Where there has been no previous 
training, but where large masses of the population have been 
suffered to grow up in ignorance of the first elements of human 
knowledge, the power of continuous thought is wanting; animal 
instincts predominate ; and animal gratifications can alone supply 
the void made by the cessation of mechanical employment. With 
such classes there can be no medium between the out-of-door 
pastimes, which we have rendered illegal, and the drinking and 
gambling of the whisky-shops of Scotland, and the beer-shops and 
public-houses of England. Those who would legislate for man, 
other than he is, must answer for the consequences to his Maker. 


In conclusion, we would address a. few words to those whom 
our reasoning will leave unconvinced, and who will continue to 
agitate, till public patience is exhausted, for the suspension on 


Sundays of railway and post-office communications. “You 
quote the decalogue of Exodus instead of the commands of 
Christ; and you insist upon the authority of the books of 
Moses as equal or superior to that of the New Testament ;— 
out of your own law be ye judged.” 

Perhaps in the history of human error there is not to be found 
an example of more extravagant inconsistency, and wilful blind- 
ness, than the daily reading and professing to believe that God 
rested on the seventh day, and therefore sanctified it, and the 
afterwards assuming that we obey the command to keep holy the 
Sabbath day, by observing not the seventh day, but the first 
day—the day consecrated to the heathen worship of the sun— 
the day when God did not rest, but had only just commenced 
the work of creation. Why, if the institution were intended to 
be commemorative of creation, is it not evident that by changing 
the day we entirely subvert its character, and defeat the original 
design? Is it possible to imagine a more direct breach than this 
of a positive ordinance? And what is the penalty? “ Who- 
soever doeth any work in the Sabbath day (that is, from the 
evening of Friday, to the evening of Saturday), he shall surely 6e 
put to death.” * 


“ And while the children of Israel were in the wilderness, they 
found a man that gathered sticks upon the Sabbath day. 


* Exod, xxxi, 15, 
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“And they that found him gathering sticks brought him unto 
Moses and Aaron, and unto all the congregation. And they put him 
in ward, because it was not declared what should be done to him. 

“ And the Lord said unto Moses, The man shall be surely put to 
death : all the congregation shall stone him with stones without the 
camp. 

* And all the congregation brought him without the camp, and 
stoned him with stones, and he died; as the Lord commanded 
‘Moses.” * 


A punishment so disproportionate to the offence, is usually ex- 
plained by divines as having been awarded, not to the gathering 
of sticks, but to the sin of presumption of which the man was 
guilty who had resisted a divine command. But would the pre- 
sumption have been less if the man had professed his willingness 
to keep a Sabbath on the day consecrated to Baal,—the Sun- 
day of that period,—and simply rejected the seventh day as less 
convenient than the heathen holiday? Was not this the very 
offence of which Naaman was guilty, when he said,—“ Are not 
Abanaand Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel? may I not wash in them, and be clean? ”+ 

When we recently read the observation of one of the bishops 
in the House of Lords, that, “as a Christian prelate, he exulted in 
the number of petitions that had been presented for the better 
observance of the Sabbath,” we could not but ask ourselves 
what would have been the fate of this very prelate if he had 
lived three thousand years ago, and had then, like the man who 
had gathered sticks on the Sabbath day, been called upon to 
answer before Moses and Aaron for his present opinions and 
practice in regard to the observance of this institution? Imagine 
the accusation, and the sentence of the judges. 

“ Here is a man who teaches that the seventh day is not to be 
kept as a Sabbath; neither as a memorial of God’s resting on 
that day, nor of the Exodus from Egypt; but that another day 
should be observed instead.” 

“ Stone him to death,” 

“This man declares that the Sabbath is not to be ‘a perpetual 
covenant’ between God and Israel ; but that the seventh day is 
to be changed for the first, in honour of ‘another prophet like 
unto Moses,’ although he can produce no authority to that effect.” 

** Stone him to death.” 

‘This man was found breaking the command that no fire should 

be kindled on the Sabbath day,} and partaking of a sumptuous 





* Numbers xv. 32, 36. + 2 Kings v. 12. } Exodus xxxyv. 3. 
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entertainment prepared, not the day before, but on the Sabbath 
day, for himself and friends !”’ 
“ Stone him to death.” 

“This man, because he is wealthy, is driven in his chariot, with 
horses, and coachmen, and footmen, in all the apparel of state ; 
and these horses, and coachmen, and footmen, he employs in his 
service, even when he attends public worship ; forgetful of the 
command that his man-servant, and his maid-servant, and his ox, 
and his ass, should rest on the Sabbath day.” 

** Stone him to death.” 

We leave the Sabbatarian in the dilemma in which his creed 
has placed him. We, who believe with Christ that everything 
said “by them of old time” was not said of God, are not con- 
cerned with the penalty of a law which we do not accept, nor is 
it incumbent upon us to be apologists for its severity. In 
uncivilized states of society human life is held cheap, and capital 
punishments supersede nearly all other. In our own country, 
and in Ireland, the fact is too familiar that life has often been 
taken for the offence of refusing to strike work at the bidding 
of a trades union: and we need not therefore doubt, apart from 
the statement that God, or Moses, commanded it, that life was 
taken under the circumstances described by the emancipated 
slaves of Egyptian bondage. 

The days of sanguinary codes have gone by. Opinion is in favour 
of the total abolition of the penalty of death, excepting for mur- 
der, which we call the greatest of all crimes. But the crime of 
depriving a fellow-creature of life is not the offence of greatest 
magnitude of which any human being can be guilty. If capital 
punishments be allowable for that, then would death without 
mercy—the death of the Mosaic law, death by stoning—be the 
appropriate penalty not of Sabbath-breaking, but of trafficking 
in superstition,—trading in man’s weaknesses, and with his loftiest 
aspirations,—converting his instincts of awe and reverence for the 
wonderful and admirable into abject terrors; his most sacred 
emotions of grief, his solemn moments of parting on the confines 
of eternity, his very hopes of immortality, into implements of a 
craft, a source of income, a miserable instrument of popularity 
and power; and the object attained, endeavouring to perpetuate 
it, by proclaiming the infallibility of creeds and canons, per- 
secuting those who question it as infidels to God, resisting the 
extension of knowledge among the masses, or rendering it ex- 
clusive and nominal, and thus seeking to crush the human mind 
under the wheels of the modern Juggernaut of conventional 


idolatry 
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Happily, the world has not been abandoned to such guidance. 
God has not left himself without witnesses on the earth; wit- 
nesses in the human heart; witnesses in his works; witnesses in 
the lights of science: and it is among the most cheering evi- 
dences of man’s higher destiny, that in all ages there have lived 
men whom no temptation could divert from the pursuit of truth, 
no danger deter from asserting its supremacy ;—men who, in 
refusing to bow the knee to the idols of tradition, have not 
shrunk, when called upon, from the prison or the stake, the 
scaffold or the cross ;—and one by one, through their agency, the 
idols have been broken, and the veil of superstition has been rent 
asunder. 

To those who may be animated by a like spirit, we commend 
these observations. We offer them as a contribution to a cause 
worthy of our highest efforts,—the cause of human progress, the 
cause of Christian liberty, tha cause of true religion. 
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1.—Les Mystéres du Peuple; ou Histoire dune Famille de Proletaires 
a@ travers les Ages. Vols. 1—5. By Eugéne Sue. Paris. 1850. 


Ix beginning a notice of a novel whose time of action is the year of 
grace 1848, and the scene the Rue St. Denis, with some remarks on 
the ancient Gauls, we shall, we hope, gain credit for treating things 
in a profound and erudite fashion highly becoming a Quarterly 
Review. Some of our readers may perhaps consider that we are 
slightly irrelevant, and be inclined to call “question ;” but we must 
remind them in that case of the venerable adage, that “ the farthest 
way about, is the nearest way home”—a dark oracular saying by-the- 
bye, on which we have often pondered without being able to make out 
its meaning, unless, indeed, it should be a prophetic foreshadowing of 
the recent discovery of “great-circle sailing.” In the present instance, 
M. Eugéne Sue has compelled us to this circuitous course, and who- 
ever would understand the character and principles of action of his 
hero, M. Lebrenn, linen draper, of the good city of Paris, would do 
well to refresh his memory concerning the institutions, social habits, 
and modes of religious faith of the Druidical Gauls of the century 
preceding the Christian era; for from this source have they been 
derived, pure and uncontaminated from the corruptions of later ages. 
It is, we believe, a theory of M. Thierry, that extreme differences 
of hereditary social position in any country may always be traced to 
the fact of a conquest, such as that of the Normans in Britain, of the 
Osmanlis in Greece, or the Franks in Gaul; and from this M. Sue 
appears to infer, that if it were possible to decompose French society 
into its constituent Gallic and Frank elements, we might effect a 
separation of the good from the evil, like that of the sheep from the 
goats, in the parable of the day of judgment. But though we may 
readily admit that the lust of conquest and military violence have 
been at the root of almost all political oppression, we may be disposed 
to inquire by what that root itself was nourished ?—and whether the 
oppression ef the poor by the rich, of the weak by the strong, does 
not take place in every society—nay, in every family where it is not 
guarded against, just as well as in a country subjected by a foreign 
invasion. The cause of the evil in the latter case is, undoubtedly, 
more immediate and obvious, but not more certain ; and, in looking 
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back to a period so remote, we should do better to inquire how the 
mischief has originated in the abuse of principles inherent in human 
nature itself, than rest content with a solution that can only lead toa 
silly antipathy of race, and which reminds us of the puerile talk of 
certain ci-devant Irish Repealers concerning the “ Saxon.” 

Perhaps it may be thought that we are treating the matter more 
seriously than it deserves. The majority of the customers for the class 
of literature to which the ‘ Mystéres du Peuple’ belongs, caring, we 
believe, little more for such considerations than the consumers of 
certain innocently-named potations, denominated “Cream of the 
Valley,” and “ Dew of Ben Nevis,” do for a chemical analysis of their 
qualities. But the “ Mystéres du Peuple” is, in spite of many grave 
defects, greatly superior to most of the productions bearing a similar 
taking title; and, as it appears to have a higher object in view, it 
may reasonably be tried by a different standard. 

The first story, which forms the groundwork of all the rest, opens 
on the eve of the memorable 24th of February ; the scene is the shop 
of M. Lebrenn, linendraper, aforesaid, of the Rue St. Denis, who has 
much perplexed his “quwartier” by the assumption of the warlike 
sign of the “ Sword of Brennus.” We, however, soon discover that 
it is really and truly a sign of homage to the ancient Gaul so called, 
and that the apparently pacific appellation of Lebrenn is derived from 
the name, or rather the official title, of that redoubtable warrior. M. 
Lebrenn repudiates the name of France, or Frangais, as derived from 
that of foreigners and intruders ; he regards all differences between 
the nobility and the lower classes, between governors and governed, 
as part and parcel of the grand original quarrel between the Franks 
and Gauls ; and besides being loyal to the shade of the Gallic federal 
republic, he is, moreover, what seems still more surprising, a faithful 
son of the Druidical Church, by Gallic law established. His reli- 
gious faith, and his belief in the immortality of the soul, are derived 
from no less venerable a source than the traditions transmitted to him 
in the archives of his family, preserved through a period of nearly 
two thousand years. The Bas-Bretons, as is known, speak a dialect 
of the Celtic ; and it is in this, we are told, that the ‘ History of a 
Family of Proletaires’ has been recorded in a series of narratives, 
beginning with that of the Brenn, or chief of a Gallic tribe, living 
rather before the time when a notorious character, one Julius Cesar, 
came to disturb the felicity of the golden Druidical ages. These nar- 
ratives are preserved by M. Lebrenn with pious care, in a certain 
mysterious chamber, into which none but the heads of the family are 
allowed to enter ; but, on attaining the age of twenty-one, the son of 
M. Lebrenn is solemnly inaugurated into the Druidical mysteries, 
and makes a vow to visit on the first day of every succeeding January 
the celebrated stones of Karnac—a monument of that age, said to 
be more ancient than our Stonehenge. 

But we are anticipating the due order of events. M. Lebrenn fils 
is still at school ; and, as a necessary step to the re-establishment of 
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‘Druidism, M. Lebrenn pére has to lend a hand to the overthrow of 
the existing government. 
In the second chapter we are introduced to a certain Georges Duchéne, 
a young cabinet-maker, residing opposite to the “ Sword of Brennus,” 
also deeply learned in all that relates to the Gauls, and the ancient 
and sublime religion of the Druids, and, as the experienced reader will 
immediately perceive, no less deeply in love with Velleda, the daughter 
of M. Lebrenn. The youthful pair, however, are not destined to run 
the gauntlet through so mary distresses as commonly befall a hero and 
heroine—as the author, having other business on hand than the weav- 
ing of love-knots, despatches their little affair of the heart in very few 
pages. The young lady, instead of tantalizing us through two volumes- 
and-a-half with all sorts of hesitations and delicate scruples, proceeds 
in a laudably straightforward method. She goes to her papa and 
mamma and delivers herself thus :— 


“«*T have something to confide to you both. I have delayed a long time 
poe I have long reflected, in order not to speak lightly—I love M. Georges 
chéne.’ ” 


And thereupon the papa, in an equally simple and business-like 
manner, crosses the street and communicates the fact to M. Georges 
Duchéne aforesaid. For a moment, nevertheless, there is some appear- 
ance that the course of this true love will not run smoother than by all 
the canons it ought to do; for M. Lebrenn requires, as the sole con- 
dition on which the cabinet-maker is to become his son-in-law, that he 
will swear he does not belong to any secret society. This he is unable to 
do; but when, with a breaking heart, he is bidding farewell to love and 
the linendraper’s daughter, we joyfully discover that this has been a 
mere ruse on the part of the ancient Gaul, who is himself far gone in 
Socialist Republicanism; that he is the president, videlicet, of the very 
society to which Georges has lately been led blindfold—and that he, 
as well as his intended son-in-law, is fully prepared to “descend into 
the streets” at the first convenient opportunity. This is not long in 
arriving. After many ominous notes of preparation, which seem to 
indicate that the events of the 24th of February were nothing less than 
unexpected by one party, at least we find M. Lebrenn and his family 
preparing to show themselves “worthy of their race.” We will take 
a glance at their proceedings. 

“It had become almost dark. The family of the tradesman left the shop, 
and, retiring to the first floor, assembled in the bed-room of M. and Madame 
Lebrenn. e former then addressed his wife in a grave tone. 

““* My dear Henory, we are on the eve of great events.’ 


“*] have thought so, my dear,’ replied Madame Lebrenn, in a pensive 
voice. 

“This, then, pursued M. Lebrenn, ‘is our situation. You ought to know 
it, to judge uf my resolution—to combat it, if it seems to you wrong and 
unjust ; to encourage it, if you think it just and good.’ 

***T am listening,’ said his wife, in the calm, serious, reflective tone of the 
matrons of our ancestors in the solemn councils, where their advice was so 
often listened to. 
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**M. Lebrenn went on. ‘ Yesterday, M. Barrot and his coadjutors, after 
having agitated France for three months, called the people into the streets ; 
but those intrepid agitators did not dare come to the rendezvous. The people 
came to confirm its right of meeting for the discussion of its own affairs. It 
is said this evening, that the king has taken M. Barrot and his colleagues. 
But we do not descend into the streets to make a minister of this ridiculous 
man—this puppet of M. Thiers. What we will—what the people wills—is the 
overthrow of the throne, the establishment of a republic, of the sovereignty 
of all—political rights for all, in order to assure to all education—well-being, 
work, credit, by means of courage and probity. This is what we will ; what 
we will not is, that two hundred thousand privileged electors should decide 
the fate of thirty-four millions of proletaires, or small proprietors, as a small 
conquering minority, Roman or Frank, for twenty centuries, has despoiled, 
degraded our fathers, and compelled them to labour for their benefit. We 
will have no electoral or industrial feudality—-more than a feudality of con- 
querors. Wife, is this just or unjust ?’ 

“Thy resolution is just and good, my dear,’ added Madame Lebrenn, 
extending her hand to her husband; ‘and though we have been happy 
enough hitherto to escape many evils suffered by others, your duty is to devote 
yourself to the enfranchisement of our brethren who have to bear what we are 
exempt from.’ 

** Valiant and generous woman, you redouble my strength and my courage!’ 
said the tradesman, pressing the hand of Madame Lebrenn with emotion. ‘1 
expected no less from you. Now, one word more. It is as it has ever been; 
these rights, just as they are, must be conquered by force of arms.’ 

***T believe so, my dear.’ 

“This night, then, the barricades; to-morrow, at break of day, the battle! 
This is why I have been to fetch our son from school. Do you approve of 
what I have done ?—do you wish him to remain ?’ 

“* Yes,’ replied Madame Lebrenn; ‘the place of your son is at your side.’ 

“*Oh! thank you, mother,’ cried the young man, throwing his arms round 
her neck. ° . * oe * . 

“** But tell me, my dear,’ resumed Madame Lebrenn, addressing herself to 
her husband, ‘the barricade on which you and my son will fight: will it be 
near here—in this street ?’ 

“ At our own door; that is agreed upon. Our friends spoil me, you see.’ 

*** Ah, so much the better,’ said his wife ; ‘we shall be here, near you.’ 

*** Mother,’ said Velleda (the daughter), ‘ought we not to-night to prepare 
some lint and bandages? There will be many wounded.’ 

* *T have thought of that, child; our shop is to serve for a hospital.’ 

*“*Qh! mother—sister,’ cried the young man, ‘ to fight beneath your eye, 
and to fight for liberty! How inspiring the thought! And yet,’ added he, 
woe : moment’s reflection, ‘why must there, between brothers, be fighting 
at all?’ 

_ “*It is mournful,’ replied M. Lebrenn, sighing, ‘ but the blood that is shed 
in this fratricidal struggle be on the heads of those who have forced the people 
to claim their rights by arms, as we shall do to-morrow, as our forefathers 
have done almost at every age of our history, brave men as they were! Let 
us bless their memory, children! The germ of all our liberties has been 
watered by the blood of those heroes—of those unknown martyrs! Every 
reform, social, political, or religious, that has been gained, has been conquered 
in some one of those terrible insurrections in which so many have perished.’” 


The courage of M. Lebrenn and his family is mainly supported in 
the approaching struggle by a faith in the perpetuity of existence after 
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death, as taught by the Druids,—a doctrine which all accounts declare 
to have been one of the most prominent of their dogmas, and to have 
been received by the people with a more simple and undoubting 
assurance than it has ever been among any other. We imagine it 
would be difficult at present, in the city of London, to find a creditor 
willing to give such a proof of faith as that of putting off the settle- 
ment of accounts with his debtor till they should meet in a future state. 
Yet the Druidical Gauls, we are told, were in the habit of giving this 
long credit. Their doctrine is said to have been, that the soul, on 
being detached from the vital organs made use of during this ter- 
restrial existence, did not, according to the belief of many pagans, 
become a shade, but immediately took possession of another envelope, 
and “ without entering into the fabulous empire of Pluto, or Satan, or 
being lost in the mystic rays of the Empyrean, went simply to seek an 
abode in another of the heavenly bodies.” Probably the imagination 
of antiquaries has been a little active in filling up the slight outlines 
left to us of the Druidical system; but we have the authority of so 
sagacious an observer as Cesar for the effects of their teaching in 
exciting the contempt of death. Perhaps it might not occur to one 
observing the manners of some modern Christian nations—the gloom 
and terror with which they surround the subject of death—the shutting 
up of houses—the manner of testifying what they call “respect for the 
dead”—that they possessed a more “sure and certain hope.” 

As fiction can add nothing to the interest of the scenes of the bar- 
ricades, and they are also still fresh in the reader’s recollection, we 
select a passage for extract from those which occur after the battle— 
generally a period more fruitful in instruction. 

The news of the flight of the king and the royal family, and the 
proclamation of the republic, has put an end to the struggle ; and the 
wounded, whether insurgents or others, have been carried into the shops 
transformed for the time into hospitals. 


“M. Lebrenn’s shop was cumbered with the wounded. Somg were stretched 
on the counter, others on the mattresses thrown in haste upon the floor. The 
tradesman and his family were helping several surgeons of the neighbourhood 
to put the first dressing on the wounds; Gildas was distributing water, mixed 
with wine, to the patients, who were tormented by burning thirst. Amongst 
these, side by side on the same mattress, lay the chiffonnier, Pére Bribri, anda 
serjeant of the municipal guard—an old soldier with moustachios as grey as 
the chiffonnier’s beard. The latter had received a bullet in his leg, the serjeant 
one in the lvins, at the first attack of the barricade. 

** Cre Coquin ! what pain I’m in,’ murmured the serjeant, ‘and what thirst. 
My throat is on fire!’ Pére Bribri heard him; and seeing Gildas pass with 
wine and water, and glasses, cried as if he had been in a cabaret :— 

“* Garcon, some drink if you please, for this old boy here. He’s thirsty.’ 

“The serjeant, surprised and touched at this attention from his late enemy, 
replied, ‘Thank you, old friend ; I can’t pretend to decline it, for 1 am choking.’ 
Gildas, at the call of Bribri, had filled one of the glasses, and, stooping down, 
offered it to the soldier. He, however, after attempting in vain to raise him- 
self, fell back, saying ‘ Sacrebleu! I cannot sit up, my loins are destroyed.’ 

“ *Wait a bit, serjeant,’ said the chiffonnier, ‘1 have a damaged hind-leg, but 
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my arms and my loins are in good condition. I am going to give you a hand.’ 
So saying, he helped the soldier to raise himself into a sitting posture, and 
Propped him up till he had finished drinking, after which he again helped him 
to lie down. 

““*Thank you, friend, and excuse the trouble I am giving you,’ said the 
municipal. 

“**No trouble, serjeant.’ 

“Tell me, then, my old friend’— 

*** What, serjeant ?’ 

** Do you know it strikes me as rather a queer thing ’— 

“* © What, serjeant ?’ 

«That two hours ago we were shooting at each other, and now we’re 
exchanging compliments.’ 

* * Don’t say anything about it ; it’s a stupid business, that shooting.’ 

*** And so much the more that we did’n’t owe one another any grudge.’ 

*** Devil take me if I had any grudge at you, serjeant, and yet it was I that 
put that bullet in your loins. And, in the same way, you had’nt a farthing’s 
worth of ill-will to me, and yet you would have planted your bayonet in my 
stomach with right good-will; and so I say again that we must be a couple of 
— to be mauling each other that way without wishing each other any 

arm.” 

*** Very true.’ 

mie And then, after all—I say, sergeant, did you really care so much about 
this Louis Philippe ?’ 

«Not I!—I care nothing about him. And you, old fellow ?’ 

*** I’m for the republic that’s to give bread and work to all who want it.’ 

“* Tf it does that, I’m for the republic too. I’ve got a poor brother with a 
large family, that’s out of work and badly enough off. And so that’s what 
you were fighting for, old boy? Faith! you were not so far wrong.’ 

** And yet you would have stuck your bayonet into me, my joker! Ah well, 
no offence !’ 

“* What the devil could I do? Do we ever know what we’re fighting for? 
It’s all habit. The word of command comes,—fire! and we fire—without 
knowing much of the matter. That’s the first time. Then we get a sharp 
answer from the enemy, and then—dame / it’s every one for himself.’ 

*** Aye, aye—I dare say.’ 

*** One is hite—one sees a comrade fall—then one’s blood gets up—the smell 
of the powder gets into your head and makes you tipsy—and you end by 
knocking each other about like good ones.’ 

*** Well, serjeant, that’s natural enough.’ 

“Yes, but then you see, old boy, it’s all very well while you keep popping 
away with the musket, but when you come to be hand to hand with the 
bayonet, looking into each other’s eyes, and hearing 2 toi—a@ moi! in good 
French, why then, you see, there comes a something that takes out the strength 
of one’s arms and one’s legs; one feels somehow quite different to what one 
does when one’s hammering on the sconce of a real enemy.’ 

*< *T can easily understand that, serjeant ; you say to yourself, here are some 
lads who want reform—a republic. What harm does that do me? And then, 
don’t I belong to the people as well as they? Hav’n’t I got relations and 
friends among them? It’s a hundred to one, then, that I ought to be of the 
same way of thinking as they, instead of cutting their throats. 

* * Quite true, old fellow; I’m for the republic myself, if it can give bread 
and work to my poor brother.’ 

*** So that you come back to what I was saying, that there’s nothing more 
stupid than to be fighting without knowing why or wherefore.’ ” 
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The two recent antagonists then come to amicable pinches of snuff, 
and end by promising (provided that the serjeant’s wound does not 
prove mortal) a mutual exchange of hospitality—but for the worthy 
descendant of Brennus the affair does not terminate so pleasantly. 
After assisting at the inauguration of the republic, and exulting in the 
anticipation of the age of gold, “union, fraternity of nations, general 
peace, industry, and happiness”—of which it is evidently the com- 
mencement—he finds that his own private portion therein is a place 
in the Bagne at Rochefort. He is, by mere accident, involved 
in the June insurrection, and is condemned to the travaux forcés. 
Ultimately, however, he recovers his liberty per favour of a noble 
colonel of dragoons, who has very recently indeed become a convert to 
the republican faith, and returns to Paris just as his son attains the 
age of twenty-one. 

This introductory portion occupies about a volume and a half, and 
we have of course no intention of following this voluminous novel 
through all the series ; but the fifth is of a character that can scarcely 
be dismissed without a remark. Whatever reception it may meet with 
in France, the majority of readers in this country will agree in con- 
sidering its subject as surrounded with, too many solemn and sacred 
associations to be suitable for exploitation in a work of fiction. We 
acquit the author of any irreverent intention, and it is perfectly true 
that he may find innumerable precedents for the dramatic representa- 
tion of the events of the New Testament, throughout the period which 
has been designated as the ages of faith; but it should be recollected 
that those “mysteries” were not regarded by the simple auditory as 
mere matters of amusement, but rather as a sort of supplementary 
religious service; and before we can pronounce on the probable effect 
of such representations, we must understand not merely the intention 
of the author, but the state of mind in the reader or spectator. We 
cannot here’do more than enter our protest ; but having considered it 
necessary to do this, we will, in justice to the author, give a specimen 
of the manner in which the subject has been treated. 

Here is a supper at the house of Pontius Pilate! 


“One evening there was a d supper at the house of Pontius Pilate, 
procurator of the country of Soatinnn, for the Emperor Tiberius. Towards 
sunset the most brilliant society of the city was moving in the direction of the 
house of the noble Roman. This, like those of most of the wealthiest persons 
up the country, was built of freestone, covered with plaster, and painted of a 
red colour. The entrance to this sumptuous abode was by a square court, sur- 
rounded by marble columns, in the midst of which, shaded by an immense 
palm-tree, sparkled a fountain, which spread a freshness through the burning 
atmosphere of Arabia. Thence you entered a vestibule filled with attendants, 
and through this passed to the banquet-hall, wainscotted with sandal-wood, 
inlaid with ivory. Round the table were ranged couches of cedar, covered 
with rich draperies, on which the guests reclined ; and, according to the custom 
of the country, the ladies present had each brought one of her slaves, who 
stood behind her during the feast. It was thus that Genevieve, wife of Fergan 
(the Gaul), was present at the scenes that she is about to relate. 
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“The company was select : amongst the most important were seen the Lord 
Baruch, senator and doctor of law; the Lord Chusa, master of the household 
to Herod, tetrarch, or Prince of Judea, under the protection of Rome ; Lord 
Gremion, newly arrived from Roman Gaul as tribune of the treasury in Judea; 
the Lord Jonas, one of the richest bankers in Jerusalem ; and Lord Caiphas, 
one of the princes of the Hebrew church. Amongst the ladies were—Lucretia, 
wife of Pontius Pilate; Aurelia, wife of Gremion ; and Jane, wife of Chusa. The 
two latter were the prettiest women present. Jane had the beauty peculiar to 
the Orientals—large black eyes, at the same time soft and brilliant, and teeth 
of a whiteness rendered still more dazzling by the darkness of her complexion; 
her turban of Tyrian purple was entwined with a thick gold chain, of which 
the two ends fell on her shoulder, and formed a frame for the forehead, half 
hidden by the rich black tresses. She was clothed in a long white robe that 
left bare the arms covered with gold ornaments, and above this she wore a 
vest of orange silk, confined to the waist by a scarf of the same colour as the 
turban. Her fine features had a mild expression, and her smile beamed with 
ineffable goodness. Aurelia, the wife of Gremion, born of Roman parents in 
the south of Gaul, was also beautiful, and dressed, according to the custom of 
her country, in two tunics, one long and rose-coloured, the other short, of a 
light blue; her chesnut hair was confined in a gold net; her complexion was 
fair; her large blue eyes shone with gaiety and good humour. 

“The learned doctor of the law, Baruch, occupied at the supper the place 
of honour; but he sat in a greedy manner, with his green turban bent down 
over his plate, and two or three times he was obliged to loosen the girdle that 
confined his violet robe fringed with silver. The gluttony of the great senator 
made Jane and Aurelia, who were seated beside one another, smile and whisper 
together; and Genevieve stood behind, not losing a word that fell from them 
or the guests. 

“The lord Jonas, the banker, with his small yellow turban, brown dress, 
and pointed beard, looked like a bird of prey. e spoke from time to time 
in a low voice to the doctor of law, who seldom replied, and without leaving 
off eating, whilst the high priest Caiaphas, Gremion, Pontius Pilate, and the 
rest, conversed on their side. 

“* Towards the end of the supper, the doctor of law beginning to feel satisfied, 
wiped his greasy beard with the back of his hand, and said to the tribune, ‘ My 
lord Gremion, do you begin to get accustomed to our poor country? Ah! it 
must be a great change for you after Roman Gaul. What a long journey you 
have made there !’ 

**T like to see new countries,’ replied Gremion, ‘and I shall often have 
occasion to traverse that, in order to overlook the tax-gatherers.’ 

«Tt is unfortunate for lord Gremion,’ said the banker, ‘that he should 
arrive in Judea in sugh bad times.’ 

“* Why bad times ?’ asked Gremion. 

“* Are not times of civil trouble bad times?’ answered the banker. 

*** Doubtless; but what civil troubles are there?’ 

*** My friend Jonas,’ said Baruch, ‘means the deplorable disorders that 
this vagabond from Nazareth is causing, and which increase every da 

*** Qh!’ said Gremion, ‘ the former carpenter of Galilee, who was born in a 
stable. He is running all over the country, they say. What’s his name?’ 

«Tf they gave him the name he deserves,’ cried the doctor of laws, in 
a wrathful manner, ‘they would call him an impious seditious villain, but he 
bears the name of Jesus.’ 

“* Pooh!’ said Pontius Pilate, shrugging his shoulders, ‘a babbler! a mad- 
man! who talks to simpletons. ’ 

“* My lord Pontius Pilate!’ cried the doctor, in a tone of reproach, ‘I do not 
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understand you;—you who represent here the august Emperor Tiberius, our 
protector, the protector of all honest and peaceable people—for without your 
troops the populace would long ago have risen against Herod our prince—you 
show yourself indifferent to the words and deeds of the Nazarene—you treat 
him asa madman. Ah, my lord Pilate! I tell you such madmen as that are 
the pests of society.” 

** And I tell you, gentlemen,’ replied Pontius Pilate, holding his empty 
cup to a slave standing behind him, ‘that you are frightening yourselves for 
nothing. Let the Nazarene talk, and his words will pass like the wind.’ 

“* Lord Baruch,’ said the soft voice of Jane, ‘ do you wish ill to this young 
man of Nazareth ?—you cannot hear his name spoken without anger.’ 

** Certainly, I wish him ill,’ replied the doctor of law, ‘and I have good 
reason; for this Nazarene, who respects nothing, has insulted me personally, 
and all my brethren of the senate in my person. Do you know what he dared 
to say the other day in the court of the temple, when he saw me pass by?’ 

“*Let us hear these terrible words, my lord,’ said Jane, smiling; ‘they 
must be very bad!’ 

“* Bad !—they were abominable, monstrous,’ replied Baruch. ‘I was pass- 
ing then, as I said, across the outer court of the temple (I had been dining 
with my neighbour, Samuel), when I saw from afar a group of beggars—me- 
chanics—ycamel-drivers—loose women—ragged children, and others of the most 
dangerous classes—they were listening to a young man who, mounted on a 
stone, was haranguing them. He pointed me out to all these vagabonds, and 
I heard him say, ‘‘ Beware of the doctors of the law, who love to walk in long 
garments, and to be saluted in public places, and to have the first places at 
feasts and in the synagogues. Beware of them, for they devour the houses of 
the widows under pretext of long prayers, and these shall be chastised more 
rigorously than the others.” I heard these words with my own ears; and 
now, O Pontius Pilate, I declare unto you that if this impious licence be not 
restrained—if they are suffered to mock thus the doctors of the law—that is, 
the law itself—and hold them up to public hatred and contempt, we are walk- 
ing on the verge of an abyss.’ 

“*Let them talk,’ said Pontius Pilate, laughing as he emptied his cup 
anew, ‘ let them talk, and let us enjoy ourselves.’ 

“*« But that is not all,’ resumed Caiphas, the high priest ; ‘ not only does the 
Nazarene attack law, authority, and property,—he attacks with equal audacity 
the religion of our fathers. It says in Deuteronomy, “Thou shalt not lend 
to thy brother on usury, but only to strangers.” Mark that !—only to strangers. 
Despising the precepts of our holy religion, he arrogates to himself the right 
of saying, “Do good to all, and without profit—you cannot serve God and 
mammon;” and so on.’ ’ 

“ * My quality of pagan* does not permit me to take any part in this dis- 
cussion,’ said Pilate, his good humour increasing as he drank. ‘ I invoke one 
god Bacchus. Wine, slave, wine!’ 

“* «© However, my lord Pontius Pilate,’ said the banker Jonas, who appeared 
scarcely able to restrain his indignation at the indifference of the Roman, 
‘ Setting aside the sacrilege of the Nazarene’s words, was there ever anything 
more frantic? What is to become of our commerce? What am I to do with 
the gold in my coffers, if I lend without profit, as this audacious innovator 
proposes. It would excite one’s laughter if it were not so odious. And it is 
not an isolated attack directed against our holy religion! It is a systematic 
insult calculated to sap its very foundation. “He has broken the Sabbath,” 





* M. Sue appears to have forgotten the derivation of the word pagan. 
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cried several voices ; “he has healed on the Sabbath! What he has dared!’ 
Heal on the Sabbath! Sacrilege! Abomination of desolation.’ 

“ « T could better comprehend their anger, if he had not healed,’ murmured 
Aurelia to Jane. 

** Such impiety merits condign punishment,’ said Baruch. ‘ It is im- 
possible to outrage religion more audaciously.’ 

** « And think not,’ resumed Caiphas, ‘ that the Nazarene hides his sacrilege, 
or that he is ashamed of it; far from it. He even blasphemes so far as to 
deride the Sabbath, and to say that those who keep it are h ites |’ 

“A general murmur of indignation followed the words of the high priest. 

«« * Chaos !’ cried Baruch, ‘ chaos must succeed these detestable appeals to 
the passions of the populace. The Nazarene promises marvels to these miserable 
wretches, in order to make proselytes. He says the slave shall be as his lord; 
the first shall be last, and the last shall be first.’ 

«Yes, in the kingdom of heaven,’ said Jane, in her firm and gentle voice; 
‘ that is the meaning of the Master.’ 

“© Ah, really,’ said Chusa, her husband, with a sardonic smile, ‘ in the 
kingdom of heaven, you think. Why then did one of his followers—his name 
is Peter, I think—say to him, “ Behold, we have left all and followed thee, 
what shall we have therefore ?” ” 

“«« This Peter is a prudent man,’ said Jonas, in a tone of raillery ; ¢ he does 
not understand being put off with fair words only.’ 

*** To this question of Peter,’ replied Chusa. ‘ What was the answer in 
order to excite the cupidity of these bandits, that he may the easier make them 
his instruments. ‘ Every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
fathers, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake, shall receive an 
hundred fold.” And now where is he to get these hundred houses for one ? 
Where will he find the fields promised to these vagabonds? From us, who 
have property ; from us—camels who will find the gates of Paradise as narrow 
as a needle’s eye, because we are rich.’ . 


*<*T think,’ said Jane, ‘that you interpret amiss the words of the young 
Master; they have a figurative sense. When Jesus of Nazareth says that 
those who follow him shall have a hundred times more than they have 
abandoned, he means, it seems to me, that the consciousness of —s the 


lad tidings, the love of our neighbour, tenderness for the feeb 
ing, will compensate them a hundredfold.’ 

“These wise and gentle words were very ill-received by the guests of Pilate, 
and the High Priest said,— 

“**] pity your wife, my lord Chusa, for being blinded like so many others 
by the Nazarene. It is certain that he means material good—that he sends 
the vagabonds he calls his disciples, to live in men’s houses without paying, 
under pretext of their preaching his abominable doctrines.’ 

«Those who receive his disciples, receive them voluntarily,’ said Jane. 

«Yes, some,’ replied Jonas; ‘but the greater number who harbour them 
yield to fear and menace, for those who refuse to admit them are devoted by 
them to fire from heaven. It is an intolerable tyranny—it is organised 
pillage—an end must be put to these indignities.’ 

**Tt is perfectly true what Baruch has said,’ resumed Jonas. ‘The 
Nazarene is bringing back chaos; for him nothing is sacred; for, not content 
with destroying law, authority, and religion, he would destroy family ties by 
sowing discord on the domestic hearth, in arming the son against his father, 
the servant against his master. My emissaries, of whom i have spoken to 
you, heard hi a pronounce these words: “ Think not that I am come to bring 
peace upon tle earth. I am not come to bring peace, but a sword; I am come 
to put division between the father and the son, between the mother and the 
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daughter, and between the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law. The man’s 
servants shall be his enemies, and where there are five in one house, the two 
shall be against the three.” ’ 

* ¢ But this is horrible!’ cried Jonas and Chusa. 

«Tt is preaching civil war!’ cried the Roman Gremion—‘a servile war like 
that stirred up by the slave Spartacus.’ 

“Jane, who had listened with painful impatience to these accusations, 
here cried in a firm and animated voice, 

“* Ah, my lords, I am weary of listening to your calumnies; you do not com- 
prehend the words of the Master. When he speaks of the divisions that will 
arise in families, that signifies that since some will accept his doctrine of love 
which he preaches with his lips and with his heart, and that others will persist 
in their hardness of heart, they will be divided. He means, that the servant 
will be the enemy of his lord, if his lord has been cruel and unjust. He means, 
that in a family some will be for, and others against him. And can it be other- 
wise? He engages men to renounce riches; he proclaims the slave the equal 
of his master; he consoles, he pardons those who have sinned more by reason 
of their misery and their ignorance, than from depravity of heart. All men 
cannot at once embrace these generous doctrines. What new truth has not at 
first brought division among men? And thus the Master of Nazareth, in his 
figurative language, says, that he brings fire upon the earth, and that he 
desires to see it kindle. Oh, yes! that fire of which he speaks is the ardent 
love of humanity, with which his whole heart burns.’ 

* Jane, in pronouncing these words in a voice clear, sonorous, full of pas- 
sionate emotion, seemed yet more beautiful. Aurelia, her new friend, con- 
templated her with as much surprise as admiration. Chusa, irritated with the 
persistence of his wife in defending him she called the ‘ Master,’ cast at her, 
from time to time, a wrathful look as he conversed with Caiphas. Pilate had 
again emptied his large cup, and now, with sparkling eyes and kindling cheek, 
seemed wholly absorbed in his own reveries, and supremely indifferent to what 
was passing around him. With some difficulty, Baruch roused his attention. 
* My lord, Pontius Pilate—if, after all that I and my friends have related of the 
abominable project of the Nazarene, you do not proceed against him with all 
the rigour of. the law—you, the representative of the august Emperor Tiberius, 
the natural protector of our Prince Herod—the consequence will be that, before 
the approaching passover, all Judea will be pillaged by the followers of him 
whom the populace already call King of the Jews.’ 

“ Pontius Pilate replied, with the tranquillity and indifference that charac- 
terised him,—‘ Come, noble friends, let us not take bushes for forests, and 
molehills for mountains. Is it my part to recall to your minds the facts of your 
own history? Is this Nazarene the first who has taken upon him the part of 
the Messiah? Have you not had Judas the Galilean, who asserted that the 
Israelites owned no other master than God, and tried to stir up the people 

inst the Romans? And what happened? Judas was put to death, a’ the 
si will be if he turn stirrer-up of sedition. ...... As to the rest, by 
Jupiter! unravel your own web if it gets entangled; these matters concern you 
senators of this city, and you alone. Arrest this young man, imprison him, 
crucify him if he deserve it; it is your own affair—do as you will; I represent 
the Emperor, my master : so long as his authority is unattacked, I will not stir.” 


The plan of a series of biographical narrations running through 
successive ages, and thus affording opportunities for striking illustra- 
tion of the history and manners of each, is certainly a happy one; and 
should the diligence and accuracy of the author, in the search for and 
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the employment of materials, only equal his vivacity of imagination, 
it can hardly fail to be successful. The idea, too, of the plebeian family 
preserving its records, and thus, by its connexion with the remote 
past, securing the only real advantage of aristocratic descent, is one 
that we regret to think should be confined to fiction. 


2.—Der Bauern Krieg in Ungarn. (The Peasant War in Hungary, 
an Historical Romance). By Jos. Baron von Eétviés. Pesth. 
London; Williams and Norgate. 1850. 


In noticing a former production of this author, we had occasion to 
allude to some of the peculiar dangers that beset the path of the his- 
torical novelist, and to all who, like him, attempt to serve two masters. 
Of those who have made the attempt in this department, Walter 
Scott has come the nearest to satisfying both claims ; yet he has, 
in not a few instances, notoriously sacrificed the truth of history to 
the purposes of fiction, and exhibited facts through the strongly- 
coloured medium of his own prepossessions, to a far greater extent 
than his own conscience would have allowed him to do, had he been 
expressly writing history. There is, however, no doubt that any 
false impressions thus conveyed, have done more harm than if they 
had been communicated through books of a graver class, read mostly by 
the studious, who have many means of correcting such impressions : 
notwithstanding any protest of a novel-writer against being required 
to “swear to the truth of a song,” he must always, in employing his- 
torical names, incur a certain amount of responsibility. 

The theory which Baron Eétviés has formed of the historical 
romance, is sufficiently severe. He regards it merely as a means of 
“making history popular ;” and that, consequently, to allow himself 
to depart in any degree from truth and fact, would be to forfeit the 
whole value of his work. Had he permitted himself, he says, to repre- 
sent some of his personages as models of patriots ; others as heroes of 
chivalry ; his ‘Peasant War’ might have found more ready acceptance 
as a fiction ; but he must then have renounced the higher object of 
holding up to his countrymen a faithful mirror of past ages. He 
could not, as he has done, have pointed in solemn warning to the errors 
that led to the fatal loss of independence in a country possessed of so 
many elements of national prosperity and greatness, as Hungary. 
After this declaration, we have no right to complain if the fictitious 
element is made entirely subordinate—(indeed, the very title he has 
chosen gives us warning that this will be the case); or if we find 
ourselves detained in the field of historical dissertation longer than 
we might expect in a work bearing the title of a romance. But we 
cannot admit the theory as a sound one. How far it may be desirable, 
under given circumstances, for a writer to take this method of calling 
the attention of his countrymen to truths they might otherwise have 
neglected, is a question rather of morals than of criticism; but, as- 
suredly, we should not then look for excellence in the production as a 
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work of art. The Muses are jealous, and will admit of no such divided 
homage, or yield much of their inspiration to those who would em- 
ploy it directly as the means to an end in which they have no concern ; 
although, remotely, they do not object to subserve purposes of the 
grandest utility. Looking at the matter, also, from the opposite point 
of view, we cannot think that history can ever be effectually taught 
through the medium of fiction. The historian must speak as “one 
having authority.” It is not enough that he actually gives us facts ; 
we must also believe and know them to be facts before they can be 
turned to any useful purpose, or used as torches to guide us on our 
way into the dark and unknown future. When the lesson presents 
itself in the form of fiction, it is always easy to turn aside from its 
most severe and soul-searching moral. ; 

We are not ignorant, indeed, that to this, as to most questions, 
there is an opposite side ; that moral truths often sink more deeply 
into the soul when indirectly than directly inculcated ; and that in 
mere extent of influence, the novel has, beyond comparison, the 
advantage over the graver production. 

The truth appears to be, that where facts are well known and 
notorious, and the object is merely to engage the sympathies by a 
more vivid representation, fiction will prove a most valuable auxiliary, 
giving the fulness, and vigour, and luxuriance of life to what is too 
often but a dry and withered skeleton. In this way it may sometimes, 
in a certain sense, be more true than history itself ; that is, it may 
convey a greater amount of truth into the mind of the reader. History, 
however, would scarcely have stood in need of such an auxiliary, 
had it not been for the false ideas entertained concerning it; and 
especially for a certain ponderous and useless armour with which it 
has been for ages encumbered, denominated dignity. Fortunately, we 
are on the way to reform that, and are beginning to admit that 
history has, and can have, no other dignity than what it possesses 
from being the record of human life, and that it attains to none by 
merely walking on stilts. 

The transaction which has furnished the title of the work before 
us, though it attracted little notice then or since, beyond the theatre 
of its occurrence,* was one for many reasons memorable, and which 
led to most important consequences. If not in itself an efficient cause, 
it was certainly an indispensable link in the chain of events that ter- 
minated in the loss of independence to Hungary, and its subsequent 
mournful history. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, though languishing 
under the feeble and imbecile rule of Ladislaus IL, it still retained 
a lingering flush of its former glories. It still held a high place 
among independent European powers ; its alliance was eagerly sought 





* As far as we know, the only good account of it which is at all easy of 
access, is to be found in Zimmermann’s ‘ History of the Peasant War of 
Germany,’ published about five years ago. 
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by foreign potentates, and it received from all honour due, as the 
acknowledged bulwark of the Christian world. The peasantry, how- 
ever, were the subjects of cruel oppression; and when (in 1514) a 
Crusade against the Turks was proclaimed by the Church, they 
eagerly seized the opportunity thus afforded them of throwing off so 
grievous a yoke, in a manner that the nobles, from the religious ideas 
of the age, found it difficult to prevent. The peasantry flocked to 
the standard of the Cross in such numbers, that their force assumed a 
formidable appearance, even to those who had raised it. The publi- 
cation of the Crusade had originated in an intrigue of the Cardinal 
Bakacs, in order to strengthen himself against the nobility, but even 
he soon began to dread the consequence of allowing the oppressed 
peasants to discover the secret of their strength. The army of Cru- 
saders was ordered to disperse on pain of excommunication ; they 
refused to obey the mandate, and an insurrection followed, in which, 
as in most other attempts of the kind in that age, the nobles were ulti- 
timately victorious, and followed up their victory with the most relent- 
less cruelty towards their adversaries—-especially the unfortunate 
leader, George Dosza, on whom they inflicted the most hideous 
tortures. These events form the historical groundwork of the 
‘Bauern Krieg ;’ but we will allow the author to introduce himself, 
premising that, having it in view to provide for the amusement of our 
readers, we have found it necessary, in this and other extracts, to 
make very considerable compression, in order, without exceeding our 
necessary limits, to offer such a portion as might form a distinct 
picture. In general, we have aimed rather at conveying the spirit of 
the author, than at giving a merely literal translation. 

At the period at which the story opens, there was as yet nothing in 
the external aspect of the capital, Buda, to remind the spectator of the 
commencement of its decay. The streets, now so silent, and dusty 
and mean, were then thronged with busy life, and adorned not only 
by the lordly residences of the magnates, but by the rich and tasteful 
dwellings of wealthy citizens. But a century and a half of Turkish 
ravages did more than the lapse of a thousand years, to efface every 
vestige of its ancient splendour. 


* On the 23rd of April, in the year 1514, these streets and public places 
were even more than ordinarily thronged with people. From all quarters of 
the town itself, from the city of Pesth on the opposite side of the river, and 
from all the neighbouring villages, came crowding in, till the capital was filled 
to overflowing, a population whose picturesque variety of costume denoted not 
only the difference of ranks which, in the middle , was so strongly marked 
in the dress of all classes, but also the differences a which, unfortunately 
for Hungary, have always been conspicuous in it. As the crowd hurried to- 
wards the St. George’s Place, which appeared to be the principal scene of 
action, their remarks on the occasion thet had brought them together were 
uttered in four or five different languages. 

“* Whoever had lingered for a moment among any of the groups hastenin 
thither, or forced himself into the dense mass that filled its area, and covere 
the steps of the neighbouring houses, the porch of St. Sigismund’s Church, 
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and the steps of the marble pedestal of the pillar of Hercules, would soon have 
discovered what was the object of attraction that had brought them hither, for 
the name of the Tschek hero, George Dosza, was upon every tongue,—of George 
Dosza, who was this day to receive from the bishops and magnates, and even 
from the king himself, the public acknowledgment and reward of a wonderful 
exploit that he had lately performed. Yet the exploit was, after all, not a very 
wonderful one, though the crowd was now content to stand for hours in the 
dust, and heat, and press, to look at a man of whom, had he done ten times 
greater things, they would probably have taken little notice, had it not pleased 
the king and Cardinal Bakacs, on political grounds, to confer on him this 
public distinction. The populace, in all ages, will only bow before the Host 
itself when it is elevated. 

“* George Dosza was born not far from the Turkish territory, had been accus- 
tomed to arms from his childhood, and had, though a peasant, so distin- 
guished himself as to have obtained some rank in the cavalry kept to watch 
the frontier. Ona recent occasion, when a body of Turks had been plunder- 
ing and laying waste the border country, their commander, a man renowned 
for strength and prowess, had sent a challenge to any Christian who would 
dare to meet him in single combat—a challenge which George Dosza had im- 
mediately accepted. The duel took place in the presence of both armies, and 
was soon terminated by Dosza striking off at one blow the right arm of his 
adversary. He next put an end to his life; and when Dosza, seizing on the 
beautiful horse that the Turk had ridden, returned triumphantly to his com- 
rades, the infidels, seized with a sudden panic, took to flight. This was the 
whole affair; but it happened that, from various motives, the powerful Car- 
dinal Bakacs was desirous of re-awakening the slumbering spirit of fanaticism 
against the Turks, and had obtained the Pope’s sanction for the publication of 
a Crusade against them; and he calculated that the zeal of the people to join 
it would be greatly animated, if they perceived that exploits against the heathen 
would meet with temporal as well as eternal rewards. 

“The multitude that now filled St. George’s-place had, of course, many 
marvellous anecdotes to relate concerning the hero of the day. One vaunted 
his terrific aspect, before which whole hordes of infidel Turks had fled in terror; 
aaother knew for certain that he had cut off not only the arm, but also the 
head of the Turk at one stroke—only that the nobles, out of envy, had tried 
to diminish the exploit. Another could name the exact time, and place, and 
occasion on which he had with his own hands taken prisoners a hundred and 
fifty of the enemy, though he was only armed with a cudgel.” 


While these things were passing without, the interior of the palace 
presented a scene very different from this animated spectacle. All 
classes of the Hungarian people suffered under the sway of the 
Jagellons; and even the great nobles, whose inexorable tyranny 
called forth the complaints of the rest, were dissatisfied, because in 
their incessant collisions with each other, and in their factious dis- 
orders, they could not enjoy, undisturbed, their enormous possessions. 

But, perhaps, the most unhappy man in this unhappy kingdom, 
was King Ladislaus himself, and nowhere were the traces of decay so 
visible as within the gaily decorated walls of the royal palace. 


* Seen from without there was in the enormous mass of buildings that 
composed it little change,” (since the time of the great Mathias) “ but imme- 
diately on passing the gates you came in sight of a vast unfinished quadrangle, 
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one whole side of which was occupied by unfinished portions of the edifice, 
some of which had ascended to the third story, while others were not higher 
than the ground floor, but were never destined to proceed farther. Some of 
these were occupied by the families of the lower class of people attached to 
the court; and here and there, among bronze statues and porphyry columns, 
might be detected articles of linen hanging up to dry. On crossing this court 
and reaching an outer one the eye encountered the same spectacle of disorder 
and decay; fountains made at enormous cost, that should have sent up spark- 
ling jets of water, now scarcely permitted a little of a thick muddy fluid 
to force its way through their half-choked pipes; and a damp clammy moss 
covered the sculptures with which in the taste of the time they were decorated, 
and richly ornamented fragments of various kinds lay scattered around; many 
of the magnificent windows were broken, and in no part could be discovered 
anything like the neatness and comfort that should distinguish every inhabited 
house. 

“* No less striking was the change in the interior of the palace. The great 
Hunniades’ Court had formerly been adorned with oriental magnificence. 
Enormous buffets covered with gold and silver vessels, tables laden with the 
costliest productions of the east and west, chairs covered with rich Venetian 
silk, doors that turned on silver hinges in gilded door posts, and were fastened 
with latches decorated with gold; here reigned, in short, a magnificence and 
profusion such as, at the end of the fifteenth century, was scarcely seen in any 
other court. Of all this scarcely the ruins were visible. The greater part of 
the treasures of Mathias had, after the battle of Sarvitz, become the booty of 
the soldiery, and were now in possession of the barons of the empire, who 
had either seized them themselves, or obtained them afterwards for money. 
The faded silk hangings that still remained, the gilding that could still be 
traced on the doors and windows, served as a memorial of times gone by 
rather than as an ornament for the present; and though Hunniades’ arms cut 
in marble, and Mathias’ name was seen over every door, yet the great king 
would hardly have recognized his dwelling. 

“In the palace, since the death of the queen, there reigned the stillness of 
the cloister. The Gothic passage, two hundred feet long, that led to the 
great Roman hall and the king’s apartments, stood forsaken, and for hours 
together nothing broke the deep silence but the heavy step of the sentinel, 
with his halberd, walking up and down in the king’s antechamber. The 
artists and learned men, whom the liberality of Mathias had attracted to the 
court, had again withdrawn, or lived in profound retirement, since they no 
longer found themselves noticed ; and those who came to court on account of 
public affairs were in the habit of addressing themselves to the Palatine, or 
Cardinal Bakacs. The long line of petitioners that formerly filled the royal 
hall had disappeared. Why should they address their prayer to Ladislaus, 
since from him they could not even look for justice? With the exception of 
the hours he passed in church, the king was almost always alone. Often, for 
days together, he saw no one but his son, his chaplain, or his old chamberlain, 
Wenzel. With the latter, alone, we now find him. 

‘* Whilst the populace was impatiently awaiting the return of Dosza and tlie 
procession, the king sat silent in his great arm-chair, undisturbed by the 
trampling of horses and the noise without. The chamber was the last of the 
long suite which he inhabited; the walls were covered with dark tapestry, and 
the ceiling was painted with the constellations, as they appeared at the time of 
the election of Ladislaus. The furniture had once been splendid; but as the 
king, since the death of his wife, had passed almost his whole time in this 
room, on the wall of which hung Anna’s picture, it had become nearly worn 
out by long use. 
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* On the large table before the king stood the remains of his breakfast, and 
near it lay a small prayer-book bound in velvet, that he had brought with him 
from the church, where already he had performed his devotions. He still 
kept looking into the book from time to time, murmuring and sighing as he 
read. In the same room, at another table, stood Wenzel, the king’s Bohemian 
chamberlain, who was looking, in great impatience, now into the court-yard, 
now at his master, arranging and re-arranging the clothes and ornaments 
which lay on some chairs ready for the king to put on. 

“* Your Majesty,’ he began at length in Bohemian, in which language the 
king liked best to converse, ‘ had we not better get ready? The bishops and the 
magnates are beginning to arrive, and your Majesty is still in your dressing- 

own.” 
. “ «I’m coming, directly,’ aswered the king, and taking up the prayer-book, 
again began to mutter. Wenzel shook his head impatiently, looked again out 
of window, and cast a mournful glance at his master. In a few minutes, 
Ladislaus laid his book aside, but his glances wandered from the table to the 
ceiling and back again, and he sank once more into a profound reverie. 

“* The reign of Ladislaus was so prejudicial to the country, the consequences 
of his weakness so fatal, that we can scarcely blame historians for having been 
unjust in their representations of this monarch, and painted him as stupid to 
complete imbecility, yet this view is, nevertheless, not the true one. His 
powers of comprehension were slow but correct, and the faults of his govern- 
ment were rather to be ascribed to his character, than to the weakness of his 
understanding. He was much too soft-hearted and yielding to maintain his 
dignity, or avenge it when insulted ; too feeble to refuse the most exorbitant 
wishes that it was in his power to grant; too indolent not to devolve on others 
the burden of his kingly duties. Ladislaus was entirely unfitted to maintain 
the royal supremacy in a country accustomed to the manly vigorous rule of 
Mathias; but no one was better aware of this, than he was himself; and his 
natural weakness and invincible indolence alone were to blame for his having 
made no attempt to recover his lost authority. Of his personal courage there 
is no reason to doubt, for in his youth he gave sufficient proof of it. He did 
not shrink from danger, but he did from work, and he often yielded to solici- 
tation, and uttered his celebrated phrase, Dobzse (very food) in order to 
escape the necessity of stating the grounds of a refusal. Had he been placed 
in another position, his boundless kindness of disposition, his attachment to 
those around him, his mild and tolerant faith, and the readiness with which he 
yielded his own wishes to those of others, would have made him one of the 
most amiable of men. On the throne these qualities became defects. As long 
as his wife lived, her strength of mind supported him, and spurred him on to 
action ; but after her death, he withdrew more and more from public affairs ; 
and Cardinal Bakacs had often to beg for hours before he could induce him to 
appear before the magnates, or take part in the proceedings of the Diet. He 
passed the greatest part of his time in his chapel, listening to choral music, in 
which he took particular pleasure; or he remained shut up in the room in 
which we now find him. The only wish was to keep things in statu quo as 
long as he lived, and he shrank from everything that would disturb this, as 
from the greatest misfortune. Da nobis Domine pacem in diebus nostris 
(Lord, give us peace in our days), was his constant prayer. 

“ The exterior of the king corresponded entirely with his character. In his 
latter years he became daily more and more fat, and his inborn indolence 
increased till it became almost a disease. A considerable time often elapsed 
before he could determine to rise from his chair, and when he had dragged his 
heavy limbs slowly through two rooms, he would sink into another seat as 
exhausted as if he had just risen from a long illness. His pale flabby face 
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was animated by no expression ; his eyes once bright, were red from the many 
tears he had shed, and looked vacant as if he had just awakened from a long 
dream ; his hair and beard had become gray before his time, and when to this 
we add, that he paid not the slightest attention to his person—indeed, was 
sometimes scarcely clean—it may easily be imagined there was nothing very 
royal in his appearance. 

“‘ The old Chamberlain Wenzel, who had remained as we have said looking 
anxiously out of the window, at length broke the long silence. 

** * Your Majesty,’ he said, approaching the chair, ‘ I beg most earnestly—’ 

** © What do you want, Wenzel?’ asked the king, gazing at him as if he had 
just awakened from a dream. 

“‘* Your Majesty must be pleased to dress,’ said the Chamberlain, pushing 
nearer the chair on which the clothes lay. ‘ The whole court is full of people, 
and—’ 

“ « T know—I know,’ answered Ladislaus; ‘ we will come directly, but let 
me have a moment’s rest ;’ and therewith he sank back again in his chair, and 
Wenzel with a garment in his hand returned to the window. 

““« The high mass is over,’ he said, after another pause. ‘ The Cardinal 
will be here directly.” The mention of the Cardinal made, it seemed, more 
impression. 

** © God bless me,’ he sighed, ‘ let us begin, Wenzel.’ 

“The king rose. The chamberlain pulled off his brown dressing-gown, 
and replaced it with admirable celerity by a crimson pelisse or Dolmany 
embroidered with gold, the monarch standing the while quite like a child 
being dressed, and not giving his attendant the least assistance. 

“« * This coat pinches me,’ he remarked at last, as Wenzel was endeavouring 
to bring to the last button. 

«© Tt does’n’t pinch, please your Majesty,’ answered the chamberlain, con- 
templating his master with evident pleasure; ‘ the coat is splendid, fit for a 
king. Ollosi (the court tailor) made it himself, every stitch. The dolmany is 
a masterpiece.’ 

“ * But it does pinch me,’ said the king, stretching out his arms—‘ give me 
another.’ 

“© Wenzel, who was but too well acquainted with his master’s wardrobe, was 
thrown into no little embarrassment by this request. He began again to point 
out the various perfections of the new pelisse, but Ladislaus still persisted in 
his objections. 

* « What coat would your Majesty be pleased to require ?’ said he at length, 
with evident reluctance. 

* © One of the old ones.’ 

“** Your Majesty appears to forget that you have, Heaven be praised! 
enjoyed excellent health lately, and that your old coats are all too tight.’ 

“«* Yes—I have grown fatter,’ said the king; ‘ but why don’t you then give 
me the blue one that I had on last ?” 

“ Wenzel shuddered at the thought of seeing his master make his appear- 
ance before the proud magnates in this old worn-out—even patched habili- 
ment, - he excused himself by saying it had been sent to the tailor’s to be 
mended. 

«* « Where then is the violet one?’ 

** « That your Majesty presented to Prince Louis.’ 

* « T have then, in a word, no other coat but this,’ sighed the king. ‘ At 
Ulaki’s I found three hundred. I have but one, and they call me a king. 
Well, its all the same!’ 

“ How can your Majesty talk so?’ said Wenzel, with tears in his eyes. 
* Your Majesty has coats in abundance, only they’re not all in readiness just 
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at the moment. The cardinal will certainly be delighted to see your Majesty 
in this. We’ll just open a button, and then it won’t pinch so.’ 

“* * Very good, Wenzel !—very good. Now then we’re ready, are’nt we ?’ 

“Pl only just throw your Majesty’s mantle round you,’ said the cham- 
berlain, as he fastened on the king’s shoulders a violet blue mantle, lined with 
ermine. ; 

“« * Mercy! how heavy it is,’ exclaimed Ladislaus, sinking again on a chair. 

* Would that it were over, and we were back again in our comfortable dressing- 
gown.’ 
“* Or once more at Prague,’ suggested Wenzel, who for four-and-twenty 
years had never neglected an opportunity of reminding the king of Bohemia. 
* Your Majesty may be shoal to recollect that the Bohemian costume is 
much lighter, and handsomer at the same time. The crown there used not to 
press your head nearly so much, and it was more costly too. And then what 
a country it is!—a town every three miles, corn-fields, meadows, such as one 
never sees iu Hungary; woods so thick that the sun’s rays can’t pierce through 
them ; and as to metals, we are a great deal richer than the Hungarians. I 
always told your Majesty there is no better mine in the world than Guttenberg, 
and Joachimsthal—and—’ 

= Perhaps we were younger, Wenzel, when we lived in Bohemia,’ observed 
Ladislaus, sighing again, ‘ and that’s the reason we feel such a longing when 
we think of Prague. There, too, we were a king!’ 

** Steps were now heard in the next room, and an attendant entered to 
announce that his Eminence the Cardinal was awaiting in the antechamber 
his Majesty’s commands, 

“«* Beg his Eminence to come in immediately,’ said the king. ‘ Do you, 
Wenzel, go into the next room and wait till I ring. Da nobis Domine pacem 
in diebus nostris !’ he muttered as he again leant back in his chair, and awaited 
the arrival of the Cardinal.” 


The outward appearance of the Cardinal was more calculated to 
awaken veneration, or perhaps fear, than to inspire confidence. His 
tall figure, yet unbowed by time, his high forehead thinly sprinkled 
with grey hair, his regular but stern features, dark beard and bushy 
eyebrows, all gave an air of dignity to his aspect. But in the keen 
glance of his dark eyes, in the peculiar smile that often played about 
his mouth, was something that repelled a nearer approach. “ Bakacs 
looks as if he were made of stone,” said the Palatine to his son, the 
young Bishop of Vardein. ‘“ Yes,” was the reply, “ and as if under 
the stone a snake lay hidden ;” and that was the impression which his 
appearance was calculated to produce. 


“* Bakacs and the king remained silent for a long time—the former as if he 
were awaiting the sovereign’s commands ; the latter, in evident embarrassment 
—as he always was when any one but Wenzel was in the room with him—kept 
glancing alternately at the Cardinal and at the papers lying on the table 
before him. 

“ « Tf your Majesty has no further commands,’ said the Cardinal, at length, 
* we can go to the great hall, where a numerous assembly of nobles awaits us, 
as well as the Tschek hero, whom your Majesty summoned to court.’ 

** Ah, yes—the Tschek who struck off the Turk’s arm, was it not? I 
know—I know ; we must reward him. But what’s his name ?’ 

“ © George Dosza.’ 

“*¥es, yes—George Dosza, George Dosza,’ repeated the king several 
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times, as if he wished to impress the name on his memory. ‘ We must 
owe y him—your Eminence thinks so too—Eh? But how must we reward 
im ? ’ 

“© Your Majesty must grant him nobility and a coat of arms,’ said Bakacs. 

“*Good!’ said the king. ‘Nobility and a coat of arms are a great 
reward, and don’t cost ous? 

“ * Then,’ pursued the Cardinal, ‘ you must present him with a sabre, a gold 
chain, silver spurs, and a gold embroidered scarlet mantle. 1 have had them 
all got ready,’ he added, as he observed the king’s perplexity, at the enume- 
ration of these expensive presents, ‘and I have delivered them to your 
Majesty’s chamberlain, Ladislaus Moré.’ 

“ The King nodded approvingly. 

** «He must have his pay doubled,’ said the Cardinal. 

“* «What for?’ said the king. ‘ We should be reminded that we are already 
in debt to our army, and your Eminence knows that we can’t help it, for our 
treasury is empty.’ 

“For what concerns Dosza’s reward,’ replied the Cardinal, ‘I will be 
answerable for that. He will not be exorbitant in his demands. He is 

rouder than any man I ever knew, and devoted to his king to adoration ; but 
in order that he may not think anything of the pay, your Majesty will be 
werd pleased to bestow on him an estate between Temesvar and 
dorfehervar. The necessary documents, furnished with the great seal, lie 
all ready, and will be presented to him by the Chancellor in your Majesty’s 
name. I see your Majesty is ready ; hadn’t we better go?’ he added, after 
another pause, during which the king gazed at him in astonishment. 

“* Very good,’ said the monarch; ‘let us go!’ And after calling his 
chamberlain to gird on his sabre, he bowed his head to the Cardinal, and 
advanced slowly to the door. 

*** Will not the magnates say, that in spite of our poverty we are very 
profuse ?’ he remarked, turning round on the threshold to the Cardinal, who 
was following him. 

** «Your Majesty has been always generous,’ was the reply ; ‘there is not one 
of the great nobles who does not owe to his king far more than the amount of 
this Tschek hero’s reward.’ 

“* Yes,’ said the King, apparently still in doubt; ‘ but they are magnates, 
richer and more powerful than ourselves. Every one knows that if we spend 
our royal revenues upon them, we do it against our will; but, in this case—’ 

* *Dosza is a Tschek,’ interrupted the Cardinal; ‘ the whole Tschek nation 
is proud of his exploit ;—and, as your Majesty will be pleased in your wisdom 
to remember, they were greatly embittered at the birth of your illustrious son 
Louis, by having to pay an unusually large contribution in cattle. It is well 
that we have such an opportunity as this to wipe out that recollection.’ 

** At the mention of his son’s birth, by which he was reminded of the death 
of his wife, tears came into the king’s eyes. ‘ Let us say nothing about my 
son’s birth,’ said he, wiping the tears away. ‘ Your Eminence understands 
these matters best; let it be as you please;’ and the monarch vn 
himself slowly on, followed by the Cardinal. Wenzel stood looking after his 
master, and sighed as the door closed. ‘ Be it as his Eminence pleases,’ he 
muttered ; ‘ and what does his Eminence please? Would that we were back 
in Prague. There one could at least find an honest man, here and there!’ ” 


The King follows the advice, or rather obeys the orders of the 
Cardinal, and publicly raises George Dosza to the rank of a noble ; but 
the haughty magnates, indignant at this intrusion of a man of low birth 
into their order, can scarcely be restrained, even by the royal presence, 
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from offering him the grossest insults. Burning with indignation, he 
leaves the hall of audience, and is without much difficulty induced to 
engage in a conspiracy, which has for its real object the destruction of 
the nobility, though as yet this purpose is concealed by the pretence 
of the Crusade. 

The next scene introduces us to an Hungarian country noble of the 
second class, who is journeying to Buda, to get his son presented at 
court, by the great magnate, Count Telegdi, in whose house we 
become acquainted with most of the remaining dramatis persone. 
The most interesting among these is Urban, the son of a peasant, who 
has been adopted as a protégé by Count Telegdi, and brought up in 
his house, in gratitude for an eminent service rendered him in battle 
by Urban’s father. But the adoption proves, as we believe it is 
mostly found in real life, the most unkind form in which kindness can 
be shown. In the stately halls of the magnate’s palace, in costly 
clothing, surrounded by attendants compelled to do his will, the heart 
of the peasant boy aches with a hitherto unknown sorrow. His costly 
dress becomes a wall of separation between him and his kindred ;_ his 
humble mother and the little troop of brothers, when sent for to play 
with him, scarcely venture to recognize him ; while the neighbours 
and servants look on with half-concealed malignity, and wonder, when 
he is melancholy, what the young gentleman can wish for more! 
As he grows up, he would fain break his gilded chain, and return to 
the humble roof where he was born, but feels too truly that he cannot 
again become a peasant. His education has now placed an invisible, 
but unsurmountable barrier between him and his home, while it has 
yet opened to him no other. The patron, Count Telegdi, is invariably 
kind, but has no conception of his feelings ;—the possibility that the 
low-born Urban in secret cherishes a deep though hopeless passion 
for his daughter, no more occurs to either him or the Lady Euphrosyne 
than if he were one of the household animals. In this state of affairs 
the peasant war breaks out; the house of Telegdi is attacked and 
burnt, and with much difficulty Urban, whom gratitude towards his 
patron has prevented from joining the insurgents, saves the life of 
Euphrosyne, and escapes with her and a female relative from the 
scene of danger. By a series of unfortunate accidents, which it would 
take too much space to detail, she ultimately falls again into the hands 
of the insurgents, under such circumstances as lead her to suppose 
herself betrayed by Urban, of whose passion she has been made aware. 
The peasants are about to put her to instant death, but the leader, 
George Dosza, interferes. 


“* © Have you not heard the message I sent by my body-guard ?’ said Dosza. 
* Did you not hear that I commanded you to set the prisoners free?’ and he 
cast his flashing glance round on the crowd, on whose faces, anger, astonish- 
ment, and a thousand wild passions were impressed, though his presence, as 
yet, imposed restraint upon them. 
_ “* We did not believe your pean, & ard,’ said Brother Martin, the monk, 
in a loud voice. ‘ How should we : 


eve that our general would set at liberty 
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the kindred of the people’s greatest enemy? On Stephan Telegdi rests the 
curse of God and man; for he has tried to rob the people not only of their 
earthly goods, but of the heavenly treasure destined for on by holy Church. 
Why should you try to protect his daughter from their just vengeance? We 
thought your guardsman lied.’ 

* Over Dosza’s face there passed an expression of the keenest contempt for 
the equivocation, and at the same time of determined resolution. Martin’s 
bold looks quailed before those of his leader. 

* You did not believe my guardsman?’ said the latter. ‘ Very well,— 
then believe myself, Disperse yourselves, and let none presume to touch but 
a hair of these women’s heads!’ 

‘“* The crowd appeared to hesitate. Those who stood near the general, from 
a habit of obedience, began to withdraw; the more distant did not offer to 
move. A low murmur—a waving backwards and forwards—was observable, 
in the foliage of a forest, when a storm-wind is approaching. 

“ « That can’t be,’ said a voice from behind. 

“* * No—that can’t be,’ repeated several others. ‘ The general has no right 
to set our enemies at liberty. We won’t disperse! We are no man’s slaves ;’ 
and the murmur drew nearer and dearer. 

* Dosza was none of those who are likely to yield in such circumstances. 
No prudent calculation, or cautious weighing of chances, had induced him to 
oppose the people; he had pledged his word to his brother for the safety of 
the prisoners, and he was the more determined to protect them, when he saw 
they belonged to the family of Stephan Telegdi, for whose murder he had not 
yet forgiven Lawrence and Martin. He was animated, too, by the conviction, 
that if he gave way now, he should lose his authority for ever. 

“In the struggle that seemed approaching between one and a thousand, 
it was evident that that one would never give way. He might be trampled 
down by their fury, but yield he would not. 

“‘The noise now became wilder and louder. ‘What do his commands 
matter to us? Have we pulled down our lords for the sake of obeying this 
Tschek? We raised him to be our leader; we can depose him and choose 
another.’ 

. **He wants to get the girl for his paramour !’—‘ The old one has bewitched 
him !’—‘ Throw her into the water !’—‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live !’— 
such were the cries that were heard. 

“The crowd pressed with bludgeons and axes raised, closer round the 
prisoners ; it was with the utmost difficulty that the guard could keep them 
off. Urban stood silently before Euphrosyne, grasping his hatchet, prepared 
to die with her if he could not save her. 

«* Back, rebels!’ shouted Dosza, as he too snatched a hatchet, and threw 
himself between the crowd and the prisoners; ‘ back! he’s a dead man who 
comes a step nearer! All true followers of the Cross to me!’ 

“The assailants drew back a little. Some pressed forward to defend their 
general. The greater part, after the momentary surprise, repeated their 
former threats. Lawrence tried in vain to conjure the storm; his powerful 
voice was lost in the uproar. ‘ Don’t mind the priest—he will betray us— 

romise him a bishopric—they are all traitors!’ was heard from many voices. 
he most inexorable were the women. In the crusade in which they had fol- 
lowed their husbands, they had suffered most. Many children had died of 
ar vee epidemics, and their unhappy mothers had buried them in the neigh- 
urhood of the camp; and few of these women could look back without 
remembering atrocious insults to which they had been subjected. They thirsted 
for revenge, and it seemed to them as if heaven itself had delivered these noble 
ladies into their hands. 
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*** Why should we spare them because they are women?’ they cried. ‘ Are 
not we women too, and who has ever spared us? Their skins are whiter; their 
hands are softer; they have not grown brown and hard as ours have, in toiling 
in the vineyards that they might have wine at their weddings; but God has 
made us too.’ 

“© Look at me!’ said a wild-looking figure, thrusting herself forward, ‘ I’m 
thirty years old, and I look fifty. Iam gray and wrinkled now, but there was 
a time when all the lads in the village praised my beauty. The best and 
bravest of them was my bridegroom ; but my landlord met me as he was coming 
back from Ofen; he bade his men seize me; they hunted my bridegroom with 
dogs! How dared a peasant to interfere with the pleasures of his lord ?’ 

“*« Shame! shame!’ cried many voices. 

** But my beauty soon went, and then my lord drove me from his castle ; 
my bridegroom forsook me—every one pointed the finger at me. God him- 
self forsook me, and I sunk into the pit of sin—and you ask me to pity those 
who have made me what Iam! No! I must have blood to pay me for the 
sufferings of all these years !—blood for the blessedness they robbed me of !— 
blood for my lost soul! God has given us these women that we may be 
revenged upon thew.’ 

“The passions of her auditors became more inflamed as they listened to 
her, and although the number of those who were inclined to obey their general 
was not small, it was still evident that the great mass were not to be restrained, 
and if Dosza persisted in opposing them, a sanguinary strife would probably 
ensue. Martin Emmerich and others vehemently urged him to give way, but 
he refused, come what might. ‘The general who has once had to give way to 
his troops, had better die,’ he replied. 


“* It would be fine now if ry ae should come upon us while we are 


quarrelling among ourselves,’ said Martin. ‘ I must try what I can do.’ 

“He made a sign that he wished to be heard; and as the coarse jokes which 
he was in the habit of mixing up with his cruellest actions made him rather a 
favourite, he at length succeeded in obtaining a moment’s silence. 

“«* For this one time, it seems,’ said he, ‘we are not all of one opinion— 
but wait a bit and I'll set things to rights.’ 

** « Do you be our leader—we’ll obey you !’ shouted several voices. 

** « Silence, and don’t bellow so!’ he answered—‘ I’m going to preach.’ A 
few laughed. ‘ As I have said, we are not all agreed. General George will 
have us set the prisoners at liberty—he is the general, and we must obey him.’ 

“ * We won’t obey him,’ cried many voices. 

** « We must obey him,’ continued the speaker; ‘ but you wish for revenge, 
and you are quite right.’ 

“* Here he was interrupted with stormy approbation. 

“© Wait a bit till I’ve finished my sermon’ he resumed; ‘ you shall hear some 
funny things yet. We must obey the general, and you must have your revenge 
—good! How then are we to manage it ?’ 

“The crowd listen with increasing attention, and brother Martin looked 
smilingly round. 

a That is Stephan Telegdi’s daughter,’ he continued, pointing to the 
risoners ; ‘ Telegdi—the greatest enemy of the Crusaders, and whom by good 
uck we’ve sent to the other world, so that he is no longer in any one’s way. 

Well then, what will you do with his girl? Knock her on the head? Do so 
or aught I care—but see that you take a great revenge. Now, a hard death 
or an easy one, after all there’s only the difference of a few minutes; and there’s 
— shameful in death, nothing new—nothing but what is to happen to 
us all,’ 

‘** We'll torture her!’ cried the mob. 
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*** Pooh! pooh !—those weak women can’t hold it out; it’s all over with 
them directly 

“The curiosity of the crowd became excited. ‘What shall we do then?’ 
they asked. :' 

“© You would like to know, would you?’ said the monk, smiling. ‘ Well 
then, I’ll tell you—see if one of you would have thought of it.’ 

“* The crowd became hushed into death-like stillness. 

*** You’ve heard what this woman said that she is no more than thirty years 
old—though one can’t take a woman’s word for that—that she was handsome, 
though now the tears have worn such gutters in her cheeks; that she had a 
bridegroom, the finest fellow in the country—they all say that of their sweet- 
hearts. But no matter, the landlord comes by and snaps up the bride, pops 
her into his castle, and there’s an end of the wedding; the bride goes to the 
devil.’ 

*** We hear, we hear!’ cried the crowd. 

“** Well then,’ pursued the monk, ‘this girl too has a bridegroom, Paul 
Arlandi, an enemy of the people, as her father was. She’s fond of her sweetheart 
too, no doubt—see how red she turns, who’d have thought a noble lady could 
blush so? Well, we’ll put an end to her wedding in the same way. Do some 
one of you come forward, the ugliest fellow among you, and we’ll give him 
Telegdi’s daughter for a wife. When he’s tired of her he can drive her out, 
and then let us see whether the noble Paul Arlandi will pick up what the boor 
has thrown away. Ha, ha! Now this way, you see, we can obey the com- 
mands of our general, and revenge ourselves by a much cunninger way than 
knocking the girl’s brains out.’ 

“The monk ceased; but his proposal did not seem to give the satisfaction 
that his plans usually did; knowing his customary blood-thirstiness, they had 
expected something very different. The few who felt some compassion for 
the unfortunate ladies, expressed their approbation; but the majority stood 
silent, with a perplexed and dissatisfied air. 

**The confounded friar is trying to make fools of us,’ muttered some, 
* He has an understanding with them,’ said others. ‘It’s best for us to obey 
nobody,’ cried many at once. 

** « Hard-hearted monk !’ exclaimed the woman, who had with difficulty been 
kept quiet during his speech, ‘do you mock at my sufferings? But do not 
think that you can deceive the people. We will have blood!—blood! and no 
wedding—do you hear ?’” : 

“But Martin, though he would on no consideration have endangered his 

pularity, knew better the nature of a mob, than to think to gain their favour 

y yielding to them directly his opinion differed from theirs. 

**You will have blood, will you, madwoman?’ he cried, in a voice of 
thunder; ‘ and who cares what you will have? Do youthink—you who have 
been kicked through the streets like dirt for this ten years—to come here and 
give the law to the champions of the church? We will have revenge, great as 
our wrongs. From year to year—from generation to generation—we have 
been suffering oppression. ‘There has not been a day in our lives when the 
tyrants have not had their feet upon our necks, and shall a mere death content 
us? We will torture not the body only, but the soul. Such revenge as will 
humble our enemies in the dust, and make them, as they crawl along, think in 
their despair that God did not make them in his image, but that they belong 
to the worms and reptiles. Fancy the proud Lady Euphrosyne, the daughter 
of the magnate Telegdi, on her knees, imploring one boor after another to 
take her for a wife, and he spurning her away—kicking her away with his 
foot. Fancy her sent into the forest to gather brushwood, or standing bare- 
foot in the brook to wash, and her fine white skin burnt black in the sun, and 
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all the country pointing their fingers and laughing at her!’ and Martin burst 
into an obstreperous laugh, in which most of the people joined. 

** Aye! aye! Martin’s in the right—Martin’s in the right! Let it be as 
Martin will!’ bellowed a hundred voices. 

“Dosza perceived the turn things were taking. He had promised to save 
their lives, but he had promised nothing further; and he was perhaps not 
sorry to be spared the necessity of the terrible conflict he had anticipated. 
He nodded approbation. 

“* Now then, young lady,’ said Martin, in high good humour, ‘ choose your- 
self a husband. Let’s see how prettily you can beg; but mind and be lowly 
and humble, as the peasant girls used to be when they came with a fowl, or 
some eggs, to the court of your father’s castle.’ 

“Eup cy had been hitherto silent, looking round her with a bewildered 
terror, and feeling as if all this must be some horrible dream. But Martin’s 
words roused her. She raised a face, now not pale but glowing crimson, and 
replied with a firm voice, ‘ Never! My father was your enemy. My betrothed 
has just gained a bloody victory over your fellows. Kill me!’ 

‘* She was so beautiful, and the fearless contempt with which she now looked 
round upon her enemies—the dignity with which she spoke—stirred some 
feeling even in the breasts of this fierce, wild horde. Their rude laughter died 
away; they looked with astonishment, almost with veneration, upon their 
victim; but about the lips of Brother Martin there played only a mocking 
smile. : 

“* «She will rather die,’ said he, bitterly, ‘than work like an honest woman. 
See what it is to have noble blood. But we’re not going to ask you, my young 
lady ; and you had better take care, and keep yourself quiet too, my pigeon, or 
your husband may have to knock you on the head directly after the wedding. 
Come, boys,’ he continued, turning to the crowd, ‘who’s for a young lady ? 
She’s not worth much; but a fellow that has no other sweetheart may put up 
with her.’ The rude jests of the monk immediately effaced the effect of 
Euphrosyne’s beauty and noble bearing. Brutal reproaches, indecent jests, 
resounded from all sides; and those who had recently shown symptoms of 
compassion now vied with their comrades in cruelty. 

ss Brother Martin was in his element ; his obstreperous laughter was heard 
above all the noise. 

«Faith! nobody seems inclined to bid for my goods!’ he cried. ‘Is 
there no one among you that will marry a poor wench out of pity ?—See how 
imploringly she looks round. She would so like to get a husband.’ 

“It is impossible to describe in words, what during this time were the 
sufferings of Urban. His fingers clutched convulsively the hatchet he held in 
his hand; every drop of blood in his veins seemed turned to flame; yet he 
was conscious that the slightest movement to revenge these cruelties, would 
be followed by the instant sacrifice of Euphrosyne’s life. She for whom he 
would gladly have died, was set up thus as a mark for public insult and 
outrage; and he must stand by calmly and look on. The possession of 
Euphrosyne had been a joy beyond his wildest dreams—now it was within 
his reach. It would cost him but a word, and she was his; yet his whole 
being seemed to revolt at the thought of claiming her from such hands ; and 
thus even for a moment appearing to her in the light of their comrade and 
accomplice ; yet, on the other hand, he felt that there was no other way to 
save her. Pale and trembling he stood there, trying repeatedly to speak, 
but the words dying on his lips as he looked at Euphrosyne ; but a word from 
Brother Martin put an end to his hesitation. 

‘** What, then! can we get no bidders?’ he said. ‘I’m grown hoarse and 
hungry with offering the lot; if we can’t get her a husband, we must e’en 
hand her over to the hangman at last.’ This threat determined him. 
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“Give me the girl,’ said he, stepping forward, and speaking with a a 
firm tone. ‘I beg her from you for a wife.’ Lady Euphrosyne turne 
her head, and cast on him a glance of inexpressible contempt.” 


We must compress into brief space what remains for us to say. As 
a novel, the ‘Peasant War,’ does not equal its predecessor the ‘ Village 
Notary.’ There is in it far less variety and life-like vigour of indi- 
vidual character; the humour in the character of Ollosi the tailor, 
and the ci-devant beauty, Katharina Bebek, is laboured and somewhat 
insipid, and the story is constructed with less art. The portrait of the 
poor, feeble, incapable, but honest and tender-hearted king is, however, 
eminently successful; and the pure and generous self-devotion of Urban 
is well contrasted by the gay plausibility of the clever, fascinating, but 
sensual and selfish Paul Arlandi, whom we finally leave in possession 
of the heroine, and of all manner of felicities, while Urban lies cold and 
stiff on the battle field, “ his face turned towards heaven, and the moon- 
beams glittering in his open eye, which there was no friendly hand to 
close ;” and the heroic George Dosza expires beneath the tortures of 
the burning crown. Over this horrible scene, however, Baron Edtvis, 
not belonging to the “ pepper and brandy” school of novelists, has— 
wisely, we think—drawn a veil. 

This dénowement may not, perhaps, be considered quite satisfactory 
by all readers, but we must own to getting somewhat weary of the 
time-honoured custom of giving all the sugar-plums to the virtuous. 
It may be perfectly true that, as a general rule, honesty is the best 
policy ; yet it is also true that a consummate scoundrel, keeping skil- 
fully within certain limits, will sometimes get possession of not merely 
temporary, but of permanent worldly prosperity. In human life, as in 
the fiction before us, plausible hypocrisy and selfishness will sometimes 
draw grand prizes; while truth, and honour, and heroic self-devotion 
will reap sorrow and disappointment. If it were not so, would not 
human life lose its brightest hope ? 

The wounds inflicted on Hungary by the civil war were never 
healed. The vengeance of the nobles, which induced them to extend 
the punishment of the insurgents even to future generations, gradually 
rendered the lot of the peasants so insupportable, that they came to look 
with envy on the provinces that had fallen under the Turkish yoke ; 
and where such a feeling exists in any country, there is in the society 
no cohesive force ; it is merely kept together by gravity—the pressure 
of the upper on the lower classes—and it is easy to see what must, in 
such a case, be the result of an energetic attack by a foreign power. 


3.—Erzahlungen und Bilder aus dem Volksleben der Schweiz. (Tales 
and Pictures of Swiss Popular Life.) By Jeremias Gotthelf. 

In force and spirit these sketches are fully equal to those that have 

preceded them ; and we must add, they are also rendered somewhat 

disagreeable by a certain harshness and coarseness of style, even more 

than by the unmanageable Swiss dialect, which will, we fear, confine 
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the circle of their readers within narrower limits than they might other- 
wise command. The author writing under the above name is, as the 
reader may recollect, a Protestant clergyman of the Canton of Berne, 
mentioned by a recent traveller as “ Parson Vizius of Luzelflue,” and 
has long been well known among his countrymen for his contributions 
to popular literature. The rigid fidelity of his representations is every- 
where acknowledged; and it must be confessed they do not present a 
very attractive portrait of the rural populatiou of Switzerland, though 
it is probable that a writer equally vigorous and faithful, who should 
describe as much in detail the manners and morals of our own agri- 
cultural districts, might not produce a more pleasing picture. 

Asa moralist, M. Vizius is sound, earnest, and practical, rather than 
high-toned or refined; and it is only here and there we see momentary 
glimpses of a delicate appreciation of the beautiful in nature and 
human character, which seem to indicate that his ordinary rough and 
homely tone is adopted as most suitable to those whom he addresses. 

We have only room for one extract, and this—as we have already in 
former numbers given some specimens of his tales—we take from an 
account of a visit he paid to the Canton of Lucerne to observe the 
operations of a Jesuit Mission then recently established. It consisted 
of three Jesuits, assisted by eight or ten of the clergy, who passed 
from place to place, remaining not more than ten days in each, but 
producing so much effect that it seemed “as if a deep furrow had been 
drawn through the life of the people.” 

Hearing that they had arrived at a village called Luthern, the chief 
place in a valley at no great distance, he resolved to take the oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion of their conduct, on surer grounds 
than statements in the newspapers. “If,” he says, “it is worth while 
to mingle with and observe the people in scenes of festivity, it is surely 
much more so to witness the outward manifestations of their inner 
faith and spiritual life.” 


“On a sultry day, when the earth, and the men upon its surface, were 
languishing for rain, and every road was covered with dust, though the indus- 
trious Bernese were diligently making hay, and between while, for recreation, 
digging potatoes, I set out on my intended journey. For a considerable distance 
my way lay through a ravine, then it ascended the side of a mighty mountain, 
then crossed a ridge to where a wooden cross marked the commencement of 
the Canton of Lucerne. A beautiful landscape lay there before me, extending 
across the low hills, which cover a considerable part of Switzerland, like the 
solidified waves of the sea. The cross was of oak, much decayed. How much 
had it outlived in these valleys ; how much, worn as it was, would it yet survive ! 
a... * The place was profoundly solitary, and I had already descended 
far into the valley and passed through a wood, withcut being able to find a 
single individual of whom I could ask my way, or know whether the Mission 
was really in the valley or not. Even when I came in sight of the magnificent 
church, with the bright colours of its clock-face gleaming far up the mountain, 
no creature was visible; no sevthe gleamed in the rich fields of clover—no 
spade was in motion among the potatoes—not even a dog broke the silence by 
a friendly bark. As on certain occasions, the whole life of the body streams 
into the heart, while the limbs remain still and motionless, so all the life of the 
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valley seemed to have rushed into the church, and was moving there in mighty 
robs.” 


It was but nine o’clock in the morning, yet the second sermon had 
begun, and the profound attention with which the crowded congrega- 
tion listened to a very ordinary sermon, in no way calculated to move 
their feelings, proved rather their general respect for the Mission, than 
the power of the preacher. M. Vizius, though distinguished by his 
town dress from the peasant auditory, and declining to perform any of 
the external acts of Catholic devotion, was received in a friendly 
manner, and offered a place, which he observes would scarcely have 
happened in the Canton of Berne, where every one seems to fear that 
an act of courtesy will be regarded as servility. 


** After the sermon, the priest of the village blessed the assembly, and 
sprinkled them with holy water from an unusually large aspergillus, which was 
probably made expressly for the Mission. He was a tall powerful-looking man, 
such as Lucerne, in her keroic days, might have pscwee for a leader; and he 
probably considered that I had especial need of purification, for it seemed to 
me, that when he came into my neighbourhood, he swung his athletic arm 
with more vigorous sweep, and such a copious discharge of the blessed fluid 
followed, as fairly made me jump.” 


The author heard with some alarm that at two o’clock there was to 
be another sermon, and in the meantime went to the inn, expecting 
to find it full and noisy, and not without some apprehension that, as a 
Bernese and an evident heretic, his reception might not be a pleasant 
one—as it certainly would not have been, he says, to any one so 
situated, in an assembly of the men of his own canton. The inn, 
however, was nearly empty, and the few who were present disappeared 
speedily, after partaking of some extremely moderate refreshment, 
although from their conversation it was evident they were opulent 
people. After a time, M. Vizius got into conversation with some of 
the farmers ; and the talk was of the weather, of cows and pigs, and 
such like topics interesting everywhere to the “agricultural mind.” 
Finally the Mission came on the carpet, and was spoken of in a tone 
of great respect and devotion ; feelings which, in the conversation of 
the hostess, were oddly mingled with her dread that the influence of the 
Jesuits in producing a greater sobriety of life, might not be favourable 
to her business. Sometimes, in alluding to this latter mournful topic, 
the tears would come into her eyes, and somewhat unmannerly words 
upon her lips; and then again she would break out into fervent 
expressions of her veneration for the virtues of the holy men of the 
Mission. From her the writer learned, in confidence, that the clergy 
had been everywhere opposed to the coming of the Jesuits, and that 
they had been carried along in it hy the wish of the people. The 
rush to their confessionals had been so great, that there were people 
who stood for two days and a night waiting for their turn, although 
twelve priests had been constantly occupied in hearing confessions, 
from four o’clock in the morning till ten at night. In the afternoon, 
M. Vizius returned in good time to the church. 
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** It was already filled and new comers were still crowding in. The preacher 
had not yet arrived, and as I had no bvok, I occupied myself in reading the 
human faces around me. It is a fine race that dwells in this valley. Painters 
might find as many studies here as in the Bernese Oberland. They would 
find even girls’ faces of such a spirited cast, that a halberd in their hands would 
seem admirably placed. Prominent noses, decided chins, blooming complexions, 
and fine slender figures, are the usual characteristics ; but there is considerable 
variety in form and expression ; whilst in the Berne territory the faces seem all 
made with the axe, and then baked in the sun. * * At length the preacher 
made his appearance, in his becoming Jesuit costume, and walked hastily up 
the church as if driven by an inward impulse; he was rather tall, and the 
yellowish cast of complexion seemed to intimate that the liver played an 
important part in his economy, and that he would be more inclined to scold 
and punish than to coax and forgive. The sermon was especially addressed to 
young women, and on their faces might be perceived at first a mingled expres- 
sion made up of anger, scorn, shame, and defiance, in varying proportions. 
The Jesuit related very briefly the story of Judith, and then turned to his 
audience in a lively, conversational manner, as one might say—‘ Apropos of 
Judith, I’ve got something to say to you about chastity;’ and then went on 
pouring forth rapidly the bitterest truths, to ears little accustomed to them, 
speaking less of outward acts than of the inward condition of the heart, and 
— out the life-long consequences of a youth ill-spent. He reproached 

is auditors with confessing what needed not to be confessed, and concealing 
what was really amiss. Sometimes he seemed carried away by his violence, 
and said, for instance, ‘Go to the devil!’ and then stopping himself, mended 
it with a ‘that is to say.” Altogether, he spoke less like a Christian preacher 
than an angry master, and lashed his sermon over his congregation like a whip. 
The impression he made was unmistakeable. There was no weeping, but the 
scornful smiles were changed into inflexible earnestness not unmixed with 
terror; and on many faces might be read the deep anxiety of the sinner, and 
the ‘ Lord, what shall I do to be saved!’ The preacher then related to them 
how, without the knowledge of the Jesuits, the girls of Zug had formed among 
themselves a certain Tugendbond (league of virtue), to put an end to some 
practices, the previous existence of which certainly gives no very high idea of 
female morality in that district; and he suggested the adoption of some similar 
plan in Lucerne. 

“What might be the result I know not, but the girls and women went home 
with an air of humility and dejection, and I saw no gossipping.” 


Notwithstanding the evident effect of this sermon, M. Vizius 
ascribes the influence of the Jesuits in Switzerland less to the power 
of their preachers, than to the conformity of their doctrines with their 
practice, and especially to the asceticism of their lives, which seldom 
fails to produce an effect on the masses everywhere inclined to sensu- 
ality. Whilst their opponents often pass their time as men of pleasure 
among taverns and newspapers, they take charge of the domestic life 
of the neglected flock, and establish their power by the fireside and in 
the hearts of the people. 

We recommend this account to the earnest consideration of all whom 
it may concern; and it should be remembered, that from character 
and position, M. Vizius was certainly not inclined to an over favour- 
able estimate of those whom, in a political and religious point of view, 
he equally regarded as antagonists. 
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It is scarcely necessary to say, that we are no friends to the power 
of the Jesuits, and regard it, in the best form, as hostile to human 
progress, and to the spirit of a pure, free, and genial Christianity ; 
but we cannot sympathise in the silly and unmeaning outcry that has 
been sometimes raised against them in this country, originating, we 
believe, with the bad shepherds whose neglect of duty chiefly has given 
occasion for the entrance of the enemy into the fold; and we detest 
the common practice of using the word Jesuit, or any other, without 
any regard to its real meaning, as a mere symbol for everything that 
is considered hateful; and then, by inevitable association, transferring 
the hateful qualities to all who bear the name. 


4.— Toussaint L’Ouverture. Drame de M. A. pe LamartINe. 
Paris: Michel Levy Fréres, 1850. London: Rolandi, Berners- 
street. 


WE have so often had opportunities of putting on record our respect 
for M. de Lamartine, and our admiration for his performances—espe- 
cially of a very difficult part assigned to him in a great serious drama 
enacted in 1848, on a wider theatre than the Porte St. Martin,—that 
we feel less hesitation in declaring our conviction that his fame will 
not be increased by his appearance as a dramatic author. We cannot 
but find him guilty of having produced a bad play; but it is guilty, 
with extenuating circumstances. In the first place, he did not, he 
says, intend it for a play at all; it was not even une euvre literaire— 
it was merely “a cry of humanity in five acts.” For many years 
M. de Lamartine had been, as our readers know, a zealous and per- 
severing advocate of negro emancipation, “toujours a la tribune— 
toujours applaudi, mais toujours vaincu.” At length he determined 
to address himself to another auditory, and to endeavour to awaken a 
feeling for the cause in the hearts of the people. With this view he 
wrote, during a few weeks of leisure, “‘ not a tragedy or a drama, but 
the dramatic and popular poem of ‘ Toussaint ’Ouverture,’” designing 
it, at most, for some melo-dramatic theatre of the Boulevards, and 
being conscious that it was better adapted to please the eyes of the 
million, than the ears and tastes of the more refined. Various circum- 
stances induced him to throw aside his sketch, and, during a journey 
in the Pyrenees, he lost sight of it altogether. Ultimately, however, 
it was discovered in his wine-cellar, serving for stuffing to a case of 
Jurangon wine (the “milk of Henri Quatre”), which had been pre- 
sented to him at Pau. Its existence then, somehow (we are not told 
how), became known to an “enterprising publisher,” M. M. Levy, 
who offered to become its possessor on very favourable conditions ; 
afterwards, on his own responsibility, produced it on the stage, and 
subsequently, by its publication, has claimed for it, in spite of the 
author’s protest, a place among literary works. 

There are two points of view in which we may regard this produc- 
tion. We may consider it either as a “ piéce de circonstance,” intended 
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to serve a special purpose, according to the author’s declared intention, 
or as a work of art; for, notwithstanding M. de Lamartine’s dis- 
claimer, its representation and subsequent publication must bring it 
within this category. With the question of how far he was a con- 
senting party, criticism has nothing to do, 

On the first count, then, a simple historical narrative would, we 
conceive, have answered better the purpose of popularizing the 
subject ; for the story of Toussaint ’Ouverture is one that may well 
afford to dispense with extraneous help. The character of the sable 
hero, as here presented, is by no means calculated to awaken the 
interest and admiration which the driest narrative of facts might have 
done. The feeble and lachrymose personage who weeps for the 
responsibility imposed upon him, and in the most important and deci- 
sive moments moves but at the prompting of another’s will, bears but 
little resemblance to the extraordinary man whose fierce and fiery 
energy, promptitude, and decision, even more than his superior intel- 
ligence, raised him among his countrymen to an authority that has 
been compared to that of the most despotic sovereigns of Asia.* 

* It is said that, in punishing a revolt, Toussaint has been known to call 

from the ranks, by name, certain soldiers, and order them to go and be shot, 
and they have bowed without a word and obeyed. His power over his fellow 
negroes was also, perhaps, not less displayed in their agreeing, after their 
emancipation, to work hard for five years in cultivating the ground—harder, 
some say, than they had ever done under their European masters. 
The kindlier side of his character, too; his grateful remembrance 
of his former master, to whom during his day of greatness Toussaint 
never neglected to transmit the produce, or more than the produce, of 
his former estate ; his affectionate respect for his godfather, who 
could never be induced to change his humble abode, but whom the 
Dictator constantly visited,—these, and many similar features of 
character exhibited in his early life, as well as the pathos of its tragic 
catastrophe, are entirely lost in the unavoidable subjection to dramatic 
laws. ‘The most authoritative of the unities, perhaps the only one 
ruling by legitimate authority—namely, the unity of action, must 
demand their exclusion from the period of the life of Toussaint, 
chosen by M. de Lamartine. 

Tried, either by what he professed to have in view, or by what 
might have been the object of a dramatic poet in taking up the subject, 
the author must, it appears to us, be found wanting. But, of this latter 
point, we will enable our readers to form some opinion for themselves. 

The first act opens like an opera, with songs and dances, and the 
recitation of the “ Marseillaise Noire,” by a black schoolmaster, of 
which the following is a specimen :-— 

* Enfants des noirs, proscrits du monde, 
Pauvre chair changée en troupeau ; 
Qui de vous méme race immonde 
Portez le deuil sur votre peau ! 
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Relevez du sol votre téte, 

Osez retrouver en tout lieu, 

Des femmes, des enfants, un Dieu, 
Le nom d’homme est vétre conquéte ! 


Refrain. (Sung by the Scholars.) 


Offrons a la concorde, offrons les maux soufferts, 
Ouvrons, ouvrons aux blancs amis, nos bras libres de fers.” 


As soon as the songs, and dances, and the small portion of dialogue 
to which they have served as a frame, have been concluded, we are 
introduced to a young Mulatto lady, Adrienne, the niece of Toussaint, 
who informs us, in plaintive strain, and at considerable length, that 
her heart is not now in her own keeping, but has been consigned to 
France, in charge of Toussaint’s eldest son, whom the author has seen 
fit to christen Albert ; and who, as the reader knows, was sent with 
his brother as a hostage to the French Directory. Her lamenta- 
tions, regarded as descriptive, not dramatic, are not without poetical 
beauty :— 


“ O mornes du Limbé! vallons! antres profondes, 
Ou I’ ombre des foréts descend aupres des ondes, 
Ou la liane en fleurs, tressée en vertes arceaux, 
Forme des ponts sur l’air pour passer les oiseaux ; 
Galets ov les pieds nus, cueillant les coquillages, 
J’ecoute de la mer les legers babillages ; 
Bois touffus d’orangers, qui respirant le soir, 
Parfumez mes cheveux comme un grand encensoir, 
Et qui, lorsque la main vous secoue, ou vous penche, 
Nous faites en passant la téte toute blanche! 
Roseaux qui de la terre exprimez tout le miel, 
On passent, en chantant si doux les vents du ciel, 
De ces climats aimés, réveuses habitudes, 
Que j’aime & vous poursuivre, au fond des solitudes |! 
Que j’aime !—mais vos bois, vos montagnes, vos eaux ; 
Vos lits d’ombre ou de mousse, au fond de vos berceaux, 
Vos aspects les plus beaux, dont mon oeil est avide ; 
Me laissent toujours voir quelque chose de vide, 
Comme si de ces mers, de ces monts, de ces fleurs, 
La corps était ici, mais l’ame était ailleurs!” 


Adrienne then goes on in the usual communicative style of French 
heroines to their confidantes, to inform Luise of some other circum- 
stances which she, it might be thought, would have known before ; 
but as the audience does not, there is good reason to tell them— 
namely, that she is an “ enfant abandonnée, fruit d’un perfide amour ”— 
the amour, videlicet, of a perfidious Frenchman, who has taken his 
departure, for the sister of Toussaint L’Ouverture, her mother. 
Luise reproaches her for her want of patriotism, in still thinking with 
tenderness of this “pale face,” and the race to which he belongs. 
A father,— 
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“Qui jamais vers ces bords ne tourna sa pensée, 
Qui ne se souvient pas de l’avoir delai 
Comme en cueillant la fleur au buisson, le passant 


¥Y laisse, en l’oubliant, une goutte de sang!” 
To this Adrienne replies by the announcement of a very startling 
fact, certainly well worthy of being recorded— 


“Tl est vrai, mais le sang se souvient de sa source ! ” 

After a good deal more of this dialogue, we feel inclined to be 
grateful for the interruption caused by the arrival in the offing, of the 
French fleet sent by Bonaparte, under General Leclerc ; and a scene, 
probably very effective in the representation, is formed by the rush of 
the people towards the rocks, whence the armament can be discerned, 
and by the hurried preparations made for its reception. 

In the second act, we find that the French army is expected almost 
immediately to effect a landing, so that, it might be thought, this was 
not exactly the time for long speeches ; yet a great part of it is occu- 
pied by a soliloquy of Toussaint, in which he pities himself for the 
task imposed on him, trembles at its responsibilities, and—it is not 
easy to see why—compares himself to Mpses on Mount Sinai, in a 
feeble sentimental style, neither historically correct nor dramatically 
judicious. 


“A quelle épreuve, O ciel! cette nuit me soumet, 
J’ai monté, j’ai monté, voila donc le sommet, 
Ou mon ambition, de doutes assiégée 
Par ma race et par Dieu va demeurer jugée. 
Moise ainsi monta pour voir du Sinai 
Quelle route il ferait aux fils d’Adonai ; 
Du haut de sa terreur, et de sa solitude, 
Il vit 14 le Jourdain et 1a la servitude ; 
Dans une heure semblable 4 mon anxiété, 
Il y mourut de crainte et de perplexité ! 
Et Jehovah pourtant visitait son prophéte, 
Il conduisait son peuple, il marchait a sa téte. 
Et moi? Non, non—pardonne, O Dieu! si j’ai douté, 
Ne marches tu donc pas devant la liberté? 
* * 


* * * if 


[* He makes a few rapid steps as if lifted up by inward enthusiasm, and 
afterwards falls on his knees.] 


* Dans un ) apne vieux noir cependant quelle audace 
De prendre seul en main la cause de sa race ; 
De se dire: Selon que j’aurai resolu, 
Il en sera d’eux tous ce que j’aurai voulu! 
Dans mes reflexions, du mot fatal suivies 
Je pese avec la mienne un million de vies! 
Sij’ai mal entendu—si j’ai mal re 
Le sens de Dieu! Malheur a ma posterité ! 
Dieu ne sonne qu ’une heure a nétre delivrance 
Opprobre a qui le perd! mort a qui le devance !” 


[He kneels down on the Prie Dieu and weeps. ] 
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Kneels down and weeps! at the decisive moment on which the fate 
of his country depends! The final decision too, is, after all, no act of 
his own will, for he is merely represented as the instrument of a 
certain Pére Antoine, who had formerly, while he was yet a slave, fore- 
told the destiny that awaitedhim. Toussaint objects, indeed, that any 
act of hostility on his part, will endanger the safety of his sons, who, 
as he has just been informed, in a long poetical epistle from Bonaparte, 
have been restored to him by France—France expecting, of course, 
a handsome return for her generosity. 


* Toussaint.—Leur refuser les ports, c’est declarer la guerre. 
Il me faut accorder le chef avec le pére, 
Attendons a demain. 
** Le Moine.—A present, ou jamais! 
Ecoute moi, Toussaint. I] est de ces sommets 
Qu’on ne redescend plus! C’est le point ou nous sommes, 
Ou monter, ou tomber, c’est la loi des grands hommes. 
Si tu tombe du faite ou ton Dieu t’a porté 
Toute ta race tombe avec la liberté. 
** Toussaint.—Si je perds mes enfants, que m’importe ma race? 
** Le Moine.—Si tu perds tes enfants, un peuple les remplace, 
A ta vaste famille aveugle, ouvre tes bras. 
“* Toussaint.—Je suis pére avant tout. 
“Le Moine (drawing from his bosom the crucifiz and showing it to 
Toussaint)—Dieu ne |’était il pas? ”” 


After this Toussaint, we are told, “reste anéanti,” as well he may. 
The absurdity of the parallel here suggested is the only thing that 
saves it from a heavier charge. 

While all this talking is going on, we are not surprised to find that 
the French army has landed ; and then Toussaint hits on an extra- 
ordinary expedient to discover their plan of operations. He resolves 
to go to the French camp disguised as a blind beggar, and led by his 
niece, Adrienne; it being, perhaps, according to the theatrical scale of 
probabilities, the most unlikely thing possible that his sons should 
recognise either of them. 

In the third act we find the French fortifying their camp, but the 
old beggar and his granddaughter have no difficulty in taking up 
their abode in a ruinous hut within its enclosure, conveniently placed 
opposite the tent of the general-in-chief, and near enough to hear 
what passes within it. Here, then, they prepare to set up housekeep- 
ing, and Adrienne seats herself at the door, and makes a fire—(it was 
to boil some sweet potatoes, by-the-bye, as the stage directions inform 
us)—the first persons who make their appearance are, of course, the 
sons of Toussaint; and here we are bound to observe, the negro hero 
behaves with so much indiscretion that it is fortunate for him that he 
is led by his niece, as he is obviously unfit to go alone. After a great 
deal of innocent prattle, Isaac, the younger son—*“ criant de toute la 
JSorce de sa voix, comme pour la porter aussi loin que son regard— 
says, “Oh, mamére! entendez-vous nos voix?” Whereupon Toussaint 
makes an attempt to rush out, and throw himself into the arms of 
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the youth, exclaiming, ‘ Me voila, mes enfants !” and if the young lady 
had not had more discretion, and brought him to his senses by crying, 
“ Arretez!” things must have been brought to a premature dénoue- 
ment in the third act. The whole scene belongs, it will be seen, rather 
to the opera comique than to any drama of serious interest. 

But the indiscretion of the negro chief is at least equalled by that 
of the French General Leclerc. He is desirous of sending a letter to 
Toussaint—a letter on which, as he himself declares, the fate of the 
French army—“ of the world perhaps”—may depend ; and this missive 
he entrusts to an old blind negro beggar, come from he knows not 
where. Possibly, General Leclerc had never heard of such a thing as 
a spy, or he was too noble-minded to be suspicious, especially of a 
beggar, who, it must be owned, is as little like a beggar as can be 
imagined, and who has such noble sentiments. 

The French General inquires whether the beggar is acquainted 
with Toussaint ?—who, with admirable frankness replies, that for thirty 
years he has slept beneath the same roof with him. The next ques- 
tion is, whether the said Toussaint loves his children ?—to which he 
replies— 


* Ses enfants—ses fils? Oh, demandez 
S’il aime ses rameaux au tronc que vous fendez.” 


It seems to us probable, that if you did, the tree would make no 
answer, and that the simile implied is not quite satisfactory ; possibly 
the same thought occurred to Toussaint, for immediately afterwards 
he mends it with another, and asks— 


«* N’aime t’on pas dans toute race humaine 
La moelle de ses os, et le sang de sa veine?” 


We may infer, then, that the affection Toussaint entertains towards his 
sons equals that which he feels for various bodily secretions, or that 
which the tree feels for its branches. If, after all, this does not give us 
a very high idea of parental love, we are not likely to get any further 
satisfaction, for he concludes with declaring, that to such a question— 


“Tl ne répondrait pas si Dieu le demandait.” 


Another instance of that unpleasant tendency to blasphemy, which we 
have frequent occasion to note in sentimental French writers. 

A good deal more conversation follows with this very oratorical old 
beggar, in which he seems determined to be found out, and General 
Leclere no less resolute to keep his eyes shut, even when Toussaint 
goes on maundering about his sons in this style— 


** Ses fils! ah! je les vois encore 
Grandir autour de lui, couvés comme un trésor ; 
Ils etaient deux—l’un noir, l’autre brun de visage. 
Egaux par la beauté, mais inégaux par l’age, 
L’un se nommait Albert, l’autre Isaac. Tous deux 
Répandaient la lumiére et la joie autour d’eux. 
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Ses genoux de leurs jeux continuel theatre 

Rassemblaient sur son cceur le noir et le mulatre : 
Baisant leur doux visage, il aimait tour-a-tour, 

Albert comme sa nuit, ’autre comme son jour, 

Et cherchant sur leurs fronts sous ses larmes améres, 

La rassemblance, helas! de leur pauvres méres,” &c. &c. 
Pauvres petits, helas! qu’ont ils fait de leur grace, 

Il me semble les voir, et que je les embrasse. 


(Extending his arms.) 


Isaac! Mon Albert! Pardon, je les aimais, 
Comme un pére. Oh, Toussaint, les verras tu jamais ! ” 


All this, however, awakens no surmise of the truth in the simple 
mind of Leclerc, and only a very faint and vague recollection in those 
of the two singularly-forgetful young men who are standing by all the 
while. The pudding-headed general then sits down quietly to write 
his letter, candidly warning his intended messenger that, from what he 
knows of the character of Toussaint, he thinks it extremely probable 
that his life will pay the postage, but adding the consolatory assurance, 
that in that case the Republic will adopt his daughter. 

We may observe, also, that though Toussaint has disguised himself 
as a beggar, purely for the purpose of discovering the plans of the 
French, he does not address to the general, or any one else, a single 
question, direct or indirect, that might serve to his enlightenment, but 


“* Spouts and spouts away, 
In one wide washy everlasting flood ” 


of sweet and insipid verbiage. But, though rather a prosy old gentleman, 
he must, it must be owned, possess astonishing skill in disguising him- 
self; for we presently find that General Moise, his own officer, who has 
but just parted from him, and who comes to the French camp with a 
view to his betrayal, is as much deceived as the rest ; and though he 
“looks cautiously about like a man who fears a spy,” has not the 
slightest mistrust of the negro beggar. He informs general Leclerc of the 
supposed place of Toussaint’s retreat ; and thereupon Toussaint, who, 
“ par un mouvement insensible, et comme en rampant sur lui-méme,” 
has approached behind Moise without any one perceiving it, stabs him 
to the heart, leaps over the table, and, “in three bounds,” to the 
top of the cliff, whence he plunges into the sea amidst a fire of 
musketry, and a grand confusion, very effective, no doubt, if duly 
supported by the scene painter. Adrienne is left in the hands of the 
enemy ; and shortly after we find her in prison, chained to the wall ; 
but, fortunately, she is not very strictly guarded, for she is shortly 
afterwards visited by Isaac, and a scene follows that rivals the 
celebrated head-shaking of Sheridan’s Lord Burleigh, in the demands 
it makes on the reader’s imagination. 


“(A slight noise is heard; Isaac squeezes himself through the bars, and 
throws himself into the arms of Adrienne.) 
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* Tsaac. Adrienne ! 

“* Adrienne, Isaac! (They embrace.) 

**Tsaac. O ma sceur! 

“* Adrienne. O mon ange! 

* Tsaac. Elle! 

“ Adrienne. Lui! 

“Tsaac. Nous! 

“* Adrienne. O rayon du ciel dans cette fange. 
“ Tsaac. Que dis tu? La cachot est un ciel avec toi. 
“ Adrienne. Oui, c’est bien lui. 

“ Isaac. Je pleure. 

“* Adrienne. Mon réve! embrasse-moi.”’ 


If the reader should not be able immediately to fill up this rather 
slender outline, he will perhaps refer to the passage in the ‘ Critic,’ 
above alluded to, for a suggestion. Isaac introduces Albert, and he is 
shortly after followed by a certain Salvador, a Frenchman, who has 
been appointed to accompany the sons of Toussaint, and who, as we 
soon learn (for he is the most plain-spoken of villains), has been 
guilty of sundry offences, and amongst others, that of deserting the 
sister of Toussaint, he being no other than Adrienne’s long-lost papa. 

The fifth act shows us Toussaint, surrounded by his black troops, 
entrenched in the heights of Chaos; trees cut down and thrown 
across precipices, rocks piled up as ramparts, declare his resolution 
to defend to the last this formidable position. “ Videttes and sentinels 
show their heads here and there; above the rocks the moon is still 
shining, though the day is dawning in the east.” We mention these 
things, because the opportunity afforded to the scene-painter and 
decorator had, probably, much influence on the success of the piece, 
and do, in truth, appear to us to constitute its principal merit. 
Adrienne, we are glad to find, is again in safety with her uncle, having 
been delivered to him by a monk, to whom M. Salvador had confided 
her, obviously with some nefarious intention. 

The French army advances; but, before the commencement of the 
conflict, the sons of Toussaint are sent forward with an escort, to 
make a last attempt to bring the dictator to an accommodation. Here, 
again, if M. de Lamartine’s object was to excite our sympathy for 
Toussaint and the cause of negro freedom, he has strangely miscal- 
culated the means. For any thing that appears in the drama, the 
proposals of France are neither unjust nor unreasonable, and the per- 
sonal ambition of Toussaint, more than any other cause, seems to 
stand in the way of their acceptance. When, also, in the second act, 
we hear him thus instructing his followers :— 


* Ayez oo les Frangais des visages amis, ' 
(L’ceil ouvert du serpent, et les coeurs ennemis).” 


When he orders them— 


“Sans combattre, une nuit, sortez de chaque ville, 
Repliez tous les noirs, en laissant pour adieu, 
La flotte, les palais, et les cités en feu.” 
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When we find him, at last, ready to plunge the whole island into 
devastation and slaughter, rather than consent to receive a peaceful 
authority from the hands of the French, we feel rather indignation 
than pity; and the spectator who could not correct the impressions of 
the scene by reference to the facts, would be likely to come to a con- 
clusion very different from what the poet says he intended. 

The final scene between Toussaint and his sons, if we cannot call 
it perfectly successful, does not miss the mark so widely as most of 
the preceding. Some utterances of genuine emotion may be dis- 
tinguished through the mist of words in which they are enveloped; 
though here, again, we meet with one of those extraordinary similes 
that tend to darken instead of illustrating the point in question. 
Toussaint, fearing treachery, bids Adrienne keep a look-out that he 
is not surprised while he is conversing with his sons. 


** Si, pendant qu’occupé d’un entretien si tendre, 
Desarmé par |’ amour ils venaient me surprendre, 
Contre le noir stupide ils se servent de tout ; 

Ils font béler ’agneau pour attirer le loup.” 


How can a tender father, rushing to embrace his children, be com- 
pared to a wolf, whose purpose is not to embrace the lamb, but to 
devour it? What is gained by such a simile as this? The scene, 
however, “ errors excepted,” is not devoid of interest, but a detached 
portion would convey but an inadequate idea of it, and its extreme 
length makes it impossible to give it entire. 

After all, we find Toussaint is inclined to yield, and accept the 
terms offered, but for the inopportune re-appearance of the very un- 
pleasant monk before-mentioned (Pére Antoine), who induces him to 
change his mind by showing him an anonymous letter, which represents 
Bonaparte as having, in his private circle, held towards the negroes 
different language from that of his official communications. The 
success of this poor expedient again places the hero in the disadvan- 
tageous position of appearing the mere tool of another’s will, and so 
brings him within the verge of contempt. 

The dénouement is brought about by the refusal of Albert, the 
eldest son, to join the ranks of the enemies of France, and the display 
of the black banner, which is to be the signal of massacre. The 
task of exhibiting this signal is, singularly enough, confided to the 
hands of Adrienne, who immediately after falls, struck by the first 
bullet that is fired. Toussaint, who on the departure of his son, 
had fainted (!) revives in time to weep for her, to remain “ anéanti 
oubliant tout sur le cadavre,” and ultimately to snatch the black flag 
that had fallen from her hands, and cry “Aux armes!” in a terrible 
voice. From all the cavities of the rocks rush soldiers, black and 
white—the cannon thunders in the distance—the fire of musketry 
begins, and the curtain falls. 

It will be seen that the chief point which M. de Lamartine has 
endeavoured to establish in the character of Toussaint, is paternal ten- 
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derness and domestic affection ; but the worst enemy of the negroes 
never, we believe, denied their capacities in this respect. It might 
have answered some purpose to show one of them possessed of the 
high powers and talents for government for which Toussaint was so 
eminently distinguished. Fortunately, during M. de Lamartine’s 
period of power, he was able to render the negro cause more direct 
service than any literary performance could have done. It will be 
recollected that one of his first public acts was the signing a decree 
for the emancipation of the blacks, accompanied by indemnity to the 
planters. 





CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. ° 


1.—Eceria, oR THE Spirit OF NATURE; and other Poems. By 
Charles Mackay. London: David Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 1850. 


Giapty do we hail each re-appearance of Charles Mackay in the 
world of poesy, not, however, without a feeling of regret, that the 
revealings of his pure and healthy muse should be so few and far 
between. The present volume contains a new poem, ‘ Egeria,’ in five 
cantos, together with several shorter pieces, some of which we have 
previously met with, but they are on that account none the less 
welcome in their new dress. The resemblance between ‘ Egeria’ and 
Robert Hunt’s ‘ Panthea,’ both in title and in mode of treatment, is 
unfortunate ; the resemblance is doubtless accidental, but it may give 
rise to invidious observations. 

In his “ Inquiry into the alleged anti-poetical tendencies of the 
present age,” which forms the introduction to this volume, the author 
controverts an opinion which has been often expressed, that modern 
civilization is weary of poetry ; and traces the misconception to various 
causes, among which are ignorance or indifference on the part of critics, 
of philosophers, and even of poets themselves ; and in a greater degree 
from the incompetence of a host of rhymesters who have been falsely 
styled poets, without possessing the most distant right to the title. 
After meeting the objections of those who would exclude from the 
province of poetry, truth, religion, and politics, the author gives the 
following noble exposition of his own views respecting the true end 
and aim of poetry. 


‘These objectors confound politics with party, which is a mistake; and 
they think poetry destined for mere amusement, which is another. They do 
not think that there are politics far better than any parties that ever were 
formed; and that the amusement found in poetry is a mere accident—an 
extrinsic adornment only—and that its object is to teach, exalt, and refine ; to 
inspire, like religion, the humble with dignity, the sad with comfort, the 
oppressed with hope; to show the abundant and overflowing blessings of 
familiar things—the riches,,the beauty, and the beneficence of nature; to fill 
all men with the love of God, and of one another; and to encourage society 
in its onward career from bad into good, and from good into better, through 
all time and eternity. The lovers of mere amusement have not reached this 
pinnacle, and do not see so goodly a prospect around them. But they ought 
to educate their faculties, until their minds can soar to these high regions, 


before they pronounce what poetry ought not to be, and define the limits 
which it should not overstep.”—p. xi. 


Neither would the author close the door of poetry against science, 
seeing that, notwithstanding the doctrine of Campbell and others, the 
withdrawal “ of the veil from creation’s face, though it may deprive 
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fancy of some filagree adornments, robs imagination of nothing.” The 
poetical associations connected with the rainbow lose nothing of their 
grandeur because we understand, by the aid of science, the secret 
wonders of its mechanism ; neither are the planets any the less the 
“ 4 ” 

poetry of heaven because astrology is defunct,” and astronomy has 
unfolded the laws which govern their motions. 


“No! poetry is not inimical to science, nor science to poetry. Poetry is 
universal. It mcludes every subject; and can no more be restricted in its 
range than the intellect, the hope, and the faith of man, of which it is the 
grandest exponent, and the most sublime expression—making intellect more 
intellectual, hope more hopeful, and religion more religious.””—p. xvi. 


The author’s inquiry into the duties of the poet in the present age, 
is introduced by a consideration of the characteristics of the age itself, 
and shows that its asserted utilitarianism is a shadow rather than a 
substance; that those who are loudest in their utilitarian demands 
collectively, are generally ashamed individually of the restrictions 
imposed by their ideas of utility; and whilst “in the furnishing of a 
house (for other people) they would exclude the ornamental,” they in 
their own case rarely practise what they, preach. For 


“True utility by no means excludes the ornamental. It does not consider 
man as an animal only, but as a being with an immortal soul. Utilitarianism, 
in its widest and only true sense, includes the wants of both body and soul. 
It has relation to the complete man. It is not sufficient that we should gain 
victories over time, and space, and the obstruction of matter; but the mind 
has its cravings as well as the body, which must be satisfied. Utilitarianism of 
this kind is essentially popular and philanthropic. It requires that the bulk of 
mankind should be made physically comfortable, as a preliminary to their 
being mentally and facevall ~ happier than they are. .... The utilitarian, 
who confines utility to merely physical advantage, may deny in a great degree 
the usefulness of literature, and wholly deny the usefulness of poetry. Believ- 
ing it to be founded on fiction—to be, as the ancient father has it, ‘the vain 
shadow of a lie,’ he may say that he will have none of it, and turn his mind 
to the contemplation of his money-bags. But there are better and truer 
utilitarians than the men of this class, who can see a good, and consequently 
a beauty, in every manifestation of the human intellect. To utilitarians who 
believe this, poetry has as great a claim to respect as science or religion— 
provided always it.be TRUE POETRY.”—p. Xvil. 


After condemning the venality of many of our men of letters—a 
venality more or less induced by the circumstances of the time in 
which their lot has been cast—the author proceeds to show the future 
vocation of poetry and poets; and with this passage we must conclude. 


“To think that because we are a practical people, living in a practical age, 
that we shall no more find pleasure in the varied beauty of nature, animate 
and inanimate ; that the beams of the sun, or the mental sunshine of bright 
faces, shall fill us no more with delight; that love, or hopes, or joys, or 
sorrows, shall no more affect us; or that poetry, which refines and spiritualizes 
all these, shall be extinguished by the progress of civilization—is mere lunacy. 
As civilization increases, the world will, doubtless, become more difficult to 
please, in poetry. The wiser men grow, the less aptitude will they exhibit for 
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being put off with shadows instead of realities. But poetry itself, purified and 
exalted, will all the more purify and exalt mankind. Those who speak great 
truths from their fulness of heart, and enshrine them in noble words set to the 
music which stirs the blood, will never want listeners. The poets who would 
to that have an arduous but noble task. Such poets need not fear that they 
have fallen upon evil times for their vocation, if they be but in earnest with it, 
and will not make it their pastime, but the business and recompense of their 
lives. Let them put on their singing-robes cheerily in the face of heaven and 
nature, and wear them in a trustful and patient spirit, and speak that which is 
in them for the advancement of their kind, and the glory of their Creator, and 
there will be no risk that they will be allowed to sing in the wilderness, ‘no 
man listening to them.’—p. xix. 


2.—Tue Poor Artist; or, SEVEN Eye-Sicuts AND ONE OBJECT. 
London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 1850. 


‘‘ SCIENCE IN FABLE,” is the motto appropriately borne by the title-page 
of this little volume. The publication is anonymous; but the author, 
whoever he may be, under the guise of as pretty an allegory as we have 
met with for many a long day, has succeeded in inculcating some use- 
ful lessons. One of these is, that however well a man may do a thing in 
the way of his profession, he stands but a poor chance of getting more 


than bread and water by his labours, unless he also possesses a name. 
Another truth is, that however clever a man may be, the productions 
of his genius will not be generally appreciated, and consequently, will 
not be remunerative, unless they are understood by the many. 

These truisms are illustrated by passages in the career of a young 
artist, who “had been left an orphan, without fortune and without 
friends, but having a natural taste for drawing, he engaged himself 
for a certain number of years to a landscape-painter, from whom he 
gained the requisite instruction. Long after the period of his engage- 
ment had expired, he continued to paint, for his support, the back- 
grounds, and sometimes even considerable portions, of his master’s 
pictures. Eventually, he painted entire landscapes, all of which were 
sold at good prices, as the productions of his master.” This naturally 
led our young artist to imagine, that since his pictures were good 
enough to pass as the works of a recognised painter, he himself must 
be qualified to paint on his own account, and thus enjoy all the benefit 
to be derived from his labours. 

Of his qualifications there could be but little doubt, but then he 
found he could not persuade those who had readily purchased his 
paintings when they bore the name of his master, that the productions 
of the same pencil possessed any artistic merit, when offered under 
his own. The master had a name, and that name it was which sold 
the pictures; a name for himself, therefore, the poor artist resolved 
to make. But how to set about it ?—there lay the difficulty. He was 
too poor to wait idly for it, so, by dint of hard work, he managed to 
make a bare living, consoling himself in the meantime with the 
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reflection, that “Genius, sooner or later, is sure to work its way to 
fame and fortune.” 

He painted a large picture, and expended his last guinea in an- 
nouncing it for exhibition; but, alas! no one called to view it, 
while everybody flocked into the next street to an exhibition of “the 
whistling oyster.” 

This picture being seized by his creditors, our young friend packed 
up his traps and started upon his travels, painting anything and every- 
thing for any one who would employ him ; among others, an old lady 
wished him to make “an exact likeness of her greenhouse,” which 
“was literally a greenhouse, green all over, witha large red chimney- 
pot, and red geraniums staring through nearly all the windows from 
top to bottom.” This “horrid job” he was about to decline, when a 
young lady, with a sweet voice and as sweet a smile, said, “Ah! 
do paint dear grandmamma’s greenhouse !” ‘This appeal was irresis- 
tible. The artist set to work, and painted the greenhouse not once 
alone, but nine times, and still the old lady was dissatisfied, while her 
grand daughter was delighted. The result is obvious. Aurelia and 
the poor artist very naturally fell in love with each other, to the an- 
noyance of the lady’s uncle, by whom he was summarily dismissed 
from the house. 

As, however, this old gentleman was not altogether destitute of the 
milk of human kindness, he rode after the disconsolate artist, gave him 
some advice about making a name, together with a sort of half promise 
that, such end achieved, he should marry Aurelia; and, what was per- 
haps at that time more to the purpose, handed him a sealed packet 
containing twenty guineas in payment for his nine greenhouse pictures. 

The poor artist then took up his abode at a farmhouse in a beautiful 
part of the country, and fell to work with zeal and energy. In seven 
months he had finished seven lovely landscapes, and made a great 
number of sketches. These he had resolved on conveying to a town 
fifty miles off, where he hoped they would quickly be sold and bring 
him a name and fame, plenty of money, and permission to marry 
Aurelia. But alas, for human hopes and expectations! On returning 
from a ramble to the little farmhouse where he had left his treasures, 
he found it had been burned down during his absence, and there, all 
the possessions and hopes, both of the poor farmer and the poor artist, 
lay among the heaps of black ashes and wood and smoke now presented 
to his view, where in the morning all had been smiling plenty. 

Taking leave of the burnt-out farmer and his wife and children, all 
of them shedding tears, and hoping to meet again some day, here or in 
heaven, our artist once more betook himself to the woods, intending to 
make and sell some hasty sketches, the price of which would at least 
bring him bread; but his heart was too full of grief—he could not 
work—and taking from his pocket a volume of La Fontaine’s Fables— 
the gift of Aurelia—he kissed it devoutly and began to read. He read 
on, and at last began to lose the heavy sense of his misfortunes, and 
finally he quite forgot them. He had fallen asleep. 
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And now we arrive at that part of the tale which presents us with 
a realization of La Fontaine’s Fables. The poor artist, in a half- 
conscious mood, hears a “sort of humming voice that said something.” 
He listens with bated breath and closed eyes until the words— 


“ Busy, busy, buzzing brain, 
Use your hands, or nothing gain,” 


fall upon his ear. They proceed from a bee, snugly ensconced in the 
bell ef a convolvulus. After a chat upon affairs in general, the bee 
proposes to give a commission for a sketch of a wonderful object she 
had that morning seen in the woods. From her description the artist 
makes his sketch; and no sooner has he finished it than a red ant pre- 
fers a similar request, and has a sketch made of something new which 
had also struck his fancy. The bee and the ant are followed in suc- 
cession by a spider, a fish, and a robin redbreast, each of whom wishes 
to have a picture painted from description. The party is augmented 
by a cat, who also has seen something new and strange, but does not 
condescend to describe it. In order to clear up all doubts, each of the 
party agrees to conduct the artist to his wonderful object, when it 
appears that each has seen the same thing, and this, to the astonished 
and delighted gaze of the poor painter, turns out to be a new sovereign, 
upon the bright golden surface of which glistened a large drop of dew. 

We would gladly transfer to our pages the whole of the chapters 
wherein the animal patrons give their commissions to the artist ; they 
are all highly characteristic. The philosophic tone of the bee, the 
soldier-like freedom of speech of the ant, the pert and joyous tone of 
the robin, and the perfect nonchalance of Mrs. Mary Rowe, the cat, 
are admirably hit off, as is also the grand charge headed by the ant, in 
punishment of the artist’s refusal to exhibit his sketches, wherein he 
gets upset, and all the materials of his art scattered upon the ground, 
by the cat dashing between his legs. But for all this, and many other 
delectable scenes, we must refer to the volume itself, and proceed with 
our brief analysis. 

The welcome discovery of the sovereign enables our friend to hire 
a cart wherein to transport himself and his pictures to the town, where 
he opens an exhibition-room for the public display of his wonderful 
sketches. For two days he had a goodly number of visitors ; on the 
third day and a great part of the fourth no one appeared ; but towards 
evening the new M.P., who had just been chosen for the town where 
the exhibition was open, entered the room with a large party. They 
were all amused with the various sketches of the one object, but a bit 
of nature—a picture of a prize ox in a brick field, which all could 
understand—attracted the member’s attention, and was purchased by 
him for fifty guineas. Other commissions flowed in; the artist had 
gained a name, and his exhibition-room was daily crowded with 
visitors. 

In order to keep up the excitement until his patrons should depart 
to their country seats, the artist set to work upon a large cartoon, 
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which he intended “ should embody the most practical part of his 
recent novel experiences, and bring them to bear on the general under- 
standing, in a far more definite form than could be reasonably expected 
from any of the pictures derived from the descriptions of his friends 
in the wood.” And here the truth of the old adage, “ different men, 
different ideas,” was fully exemplified. For every spectator formed 
a theory of his own as to the artist’s intentions in painting this picture, 
and each not only saw something in it which no other eye could behold, 
but even many things which the artist himself had never dreamed of. 

Soon after his marriage with Aurelia—for how should a fortunate 
artist, with a name and connexions, fail in that quarter ?—our friend 
lost some of his patrons, by insisting too strenuously upon his—to the 
many—obscure and visionary notions of art; but wisely resolved in 
after practice to follow the pithy advice to “stick to cattle and clover 
fields,” conveyed in an anonymous letter. He, nevertheless, continually 
adverted among friends to the sketches which demonstrated “ the 
wonderful fact in nature, that there are many different worlds, as there 
are different organs of sight ; and that the Creator has thus made for 
each different species an infinity out of one set of objects.” 


38.—Tue EnGiisH Setr_er’s Guipe THROUGH IrisH DIFFICULTIES ; 
or, @ Hand-book for Ireland, with reference to Present and Future 
Prospects. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. London: J. W. Parker, 
West Strand. 1850. 


In this little volume it has been the author’s aim to afford to the 
“ looked-for English settlers amoral ‘ Hand-book,’ setting forth the 
principles, which he conceives it to be conducive to their own inte- 
rests, and to the welfare of the people of [Ireland], that they should 
adopt and act upon.” He has adopted the form of dialogue between 
an Irish clergyman and an English capitalist, as a convenient method 
for conveying his views upon subjects which he conceives it a matter 
of the greatest importance that English settlers in Ireland should 
form just opinions, and be prepared to act. These subjects are the 
Trish Plantation Scheme, and the Education Question. The former, 
and, as auxiliary to it, the Act for facilitating the Sale of Encumbered 
Estates, he looks upon as the great hope for the regeneration of Ire- 
land; and the Education Question, to the author, “ appears to lie at 
the root of the whole matter, as it respects all plans for the material 
improvement of Ireland,” and as it regards all hopes for the moral 
amelioration of the people of that country. This opinion is adduced 
as an apology for the space devoted to the subject of Education; and 
the work concludes with the following address to intending English 
settlers. 


** T have only to express my earnest desire to impress upon your mind, and 
that of each of your countrymen who may come to Ireland, that in order to 
render the Plantation Scheme (from the success of which so much good may 
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be anticipated) profitable as a commercial undertaking to yourselves, beneficial 
to the country of your adoption, and advantageous to the people with whose 
welfare aged own interests will be inseparably connected—you must keep 
constantly and steadily in view the great truth, that To EDUCATION, CON- 
CILIATION, AND USEFUL EMPLOYMENT, WE MUST LOOK FOR THE PHY- 
SICAL IMPROVEMENT OF IRELAND, AND THE MORAL AMELIORATION OF 
HER PEOPLE.” —p. 181 


The volume appears to deserve the consideration of all who meditate 
the transfer of their skill and capital to the Sister Country, both for 
the information contained in its pages, and for the calm and moderate 
tone adopted in the discussion of several vexed questions. 


4.—Scenes AND LEGENDS OF THE Nortu oF ScoTLAND; or, the 
Traditional History of Cromarty. By Hugh Miller. Second edi- 
tion. London and Edinburgh: Johnston & Hunter. 1850. 


On the appearance of the first edition of the ‘Scenes and Legends,’ in 
1834, it was spoken of in Leigh Hunt’s ‘London Journal’ as the 
production of a remarkable man, who would infallibly be well known. 

This prediction was fully verified a few years afterwards, when 
Mr. Miller at once assumed a high position in the world of literature 
and science, such as it falls to the lot of but comparatively few to 
attain. The work, as the author informs us, was “written about 
twenty years ago, in leisure hours snatched from a laborious employ- 
ment, or during the storms of winter, when the worker in the open 
air has to seek shelter at home.” The material had been collected 
from fifteen to twenty years earlier still ; and from the disappearance, 
in the course of nature, of many of those who at that period related 
the legends here preserved, it is probable that only a very small por- 
tion of them could now be collected in the scenes to which they relate. 
For, in the words of Johnson, selected by the author as the motto to 
his opening chapter, “Tradition is a meteor which, if once it falls, 
cannot be rekindled ; its light is extinguished for ever.” 

The traditions are classed under three heads :—1. Those which are 
purely local, recording real events and deriving their chief interest 
from the delineations of character contained inthem. 2. Such as are 
pure inventions. 3. Such traditions as are combinations of the two 
other classes. Of the various sources whence these legends were 
derived, the author thus speaks in a passage which illustrates his 
powers of observation :— 


“Next in degree to the pleasure I have enjoyed in collecting these tradi- 
tions, is the satisfaction which I have felt in contemplating the various cabinets, 
if I may so speak, in which I found them stored up according to their classes. 
For I soon discovered that the different sorts of stories were not lodged indis- 
criminately in every sort of mind; the people who cherished the narratives of 
one particular cast frequently rejecting those of another. I found, for instance, 
that the traditions of the third class, with all their machinery of wraiths and 
witches, were most congenial to the female mind; and I think I can now per- 
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ceive that this was quite in character. Women, taken in the collective, are 
more poetical, more timid, more credulous than men. If we but add to these 
general traits one or two that are less so, and a few very common circum- 
stances; if we but add a judgment not naturally vigorous, an imagination 
more than commonly active, an ignorance of books and of the world, a long- 
cherished belief in the supernatural, a melancholy old age, and a solitary fire- 
side—we have compounded the elements of that terrible poetry which revels 
among skulls, and coffins, and enchantments, as certainly as Nature did when 
she moulded the brain of a Shakspeare. The stories of the second class I 
have almost never found in communion with those of the third; and never 
heard well told—except as jokes. To tell a story avowedly untrue, and to tell 
it as a piece of humour, requires a very different cast of mind from that which 
characterized the melancholy people who were the grand depositories of the 
darker traditions: they entertained these only because they deemed them 
mysterious and very awful truths, while they regarded open fictions as worse 
than foolish. Nor were their own stories better received by a third sort of 
persons, from whom I have drawn some of my best traditions of the first class, 
and who were mostly shrewd, sagacious men, who, having acquired such a 
tinge of scepticism as made them ashamed of the beliefs of their weaker neigh- 
bours, were yet not so deeply imbued with it as to deem these beliefs mere 
matters of amusement. They did battle with them, both in themselves and 
the people around them, and found the contest too serious an affair to be 
laughed at. Now, however (and the circumstance is characteristic), the suc- 
cessors of this order of people venture readily enough on telling a good ghost 
story, when they but get one to tell. Superstition, so long as it was living 
superstition, they deemed, like the live tiger in his native woods, a formidable, 
mischievous thing, fit only to be destroyed; but now that it has perished, 
they possess themselves of its skin and its claws, and store them up in their 
cabinets.” —p. 7. 


A fairy legend connected with some of the wildest and most roman- 
tic scenery in the neighbourhood of Cromarty, may be selected as an 
example of this agreeable volume. The scene is laid at a solitary 
mill on the burn of Eathie, a fairy-haunted spot of which many a 
wild tale is told, and faithfully believed by the simple country folk ; 
and well worthy its reputation is this same secluded spot, the wild 
scenery of which is depicted in Mr. Miller’s best style, who, indeed, 
is equally at home in descriptions of the long-buried wonders of a 
former world, and of the picturesque beauties of the present. But to 
the tale. A wild, unsettled fellow, named Tam McKechan, drover, 
horse-jockey, and piper, volunteered to watch all night at the haunted 
mill, when its reputation for the visits of the “good people” was at the 
highest. Early next morning the miller, accompanied by Jock Hos- 
sack, a friend of Tam’s, descended to the mill, to see how Tam had 
passed the night; but, to their astonishment, there were no traces of 
the latter, except the drone of his pipes, and a little instrument with 
which he used to conceal the age of the horses in which he dealt, by 
effacing the marks on their teeth. Jock came at once to the resolution 
of unravelling the mystery, if possible, by passing a night in the mill. 


** For the first few hours he found the evening wear heavily away; the only 
sounds that reached him were the loud monotonous dashings of the cascade, 
and the duller rush of the stream, as it swept past the mill-wheel. He piled 
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up fuel on the fire until the flames rose half way to the ceiling, and every 
beam and rafter stood out from the smoke.as clearly as by day; and then 
yawning, as he thought how companionable a thing a good fire is, he longed 
for something to amuse him. A sudden cry rose from the further gable, ac- 
companied by a flutter of wings, and one of the miller’s ducks, a fine plump 
bird, came swooping down among the live embers. ‘ Poor bird,’ said Jock, 
‘from the fox to the fire. I had almost forgotten that I wanted my supper.” 
He dashed the duck against the floor, plucked and embowelled it; and then, 
suspending the carcase by a string before the fire, began to twirl it round and 
round to the heat. The strong odoriferous fume had begun to fill the apart- 
ment, and the drippings to hiss and splutter among the embers, when a burst 
of music rose so suddenly from the green without, that Jock, who had been so 
engaged with the thoughts of his supper as almost to have forgotten the 
fairies, started half a yard from his seat. ‘That maun be Tam’s pipes,’ he 
said ; and, giving a twirl to the duck, he rose to a window. The moon, only 
a few days in her wane, was looking aslant into the dell, lighting the huge 
melancholy cliffs, with their birches and hazels, and the white flickering descent 
of the cascade. The little level green on the margin of the stream lay more 
in the shade, but Jock could see that it was crowded with figures marvellously 
diminutive in stature, and that nearly one-half of them were engaged in 
dancing. It was enough for him, however, that the music was none of Tam’s 
making; and, leaving the little creatures to gambol undisturbed, he returned 
to the fire. 

“ He had hardly resumed his seat, when a low tap was heard at the door, 
and shortly after a second, and athird. Jock sedulously turned his duck to 
the heat, and sat still. He had no wish for visitors, and determined on ad- 
mitting none. The door, however, though firmly bolted, fell open of itself, 
and there entered one of the strangest-looking creatures he had ever seen. 
The figure was that of a man, but it was little more than three feet in height ; 
and, though the face was as sallow and wrinkled as that of a person of eighty, 
the eye had the roguish sparkle, and the limbs all the juvenile activity of 
fourteen. ‘ What’s your name, man ?’ said the little thing, coming up to Jock, 
and peering into his face till its wild elfish features were within a few inches 
of his. ‘ What’s your name?’—‘ Mysel’ an’ Mysel’—i. e., myself, said 
Jock, with a policy similar to that resorted to by Ulysses in the cave of the 
giant.—‘ Ah, Mysel’ an’ Mysel!’ rejoined the creature; ‘ Mysel’ an’ Mysel!’ 
‘and what’s that you have got there—Mysel’ an’ Mysel?’ touching the 
duck as it spoke with the tip of its finger, and then transferring part of the 
scalding gravy to the cheek of Jock. Rather an unwarrantable liberty, thought 
the poor fellow, for so slight an acquaintance ; the creature reiterated the 
question, and dabbed Jock’s other cheek with a larger and still more scalding 
application of the gravy.—‘ What is it?’ he exclaimed, losing in his anger 
all thought of consequences, and dashing the bird, with the full swing 
of his arm, against the face of his visitor, ‘It’s that!’ The little creature, 
blinded and miserably burnt, screamed out in pain and terror, till the roof 
rung again; the music ceased in a moment, and Jock Hossack had barely 
time to cover the fire with a fresh heap of fuel, which for a few seconds reduced 
the apartment to total darkness, when the crowd without came swarming like 
wasps to every door and window of the mill. ‘ Who did it, Sanachy—who did 
it?’ was the query of a thousand voices at once. ‘Oh, ’twas Mysel’ an’ 
Mysel’, said the creature; ‘’twas Mysel’ an’ Mysel!’—‘ And if it was yoursel’ 
and yoursel’, who, poor Sanachy,’ replied his companions, ‘can help that ? ’ 
They still, however, clustered round the mill; the flames began to rise in long 
pointed columns through the smoke, and Jock Hossack had just given himself 
up for lost, when a cock crew outside the building, and, after a sudden breeze 
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had moaned for a few seconds among the cliffs and the bushes, and then sunk 
in the lower recesses of the dell, he found himself alone. He was married 
shortly after to the sister of the lost jockey, and never again saw the good 
people, or, what he regretted nearly as little, his unfortunate brother-in-law. 
There were some, however, who affirmed that the latter had returned from 
fairy-land seven years after his mysterious disappearance, and supported the 
assertion by the fact, that there was one Thomas M’Kechan who suffered at 
Perth for sheep-stealing a few months after the expiry of the seventh year.” — 
p- 462. 


5.—REvELATIONS OF EaypTian Mysteries. By Robert Howard, 
Practitioner of Medicine. London: H. Colburn; Great Marl- 
borough-street. 1850. 


Aw amusing book with a very long title, the second part of which, 
being somewhat of a curiosity in its way, we give in extenso. “ His- 
tory of the Creation, the Causes and the Progress of the Degeneration 
of Nature, the Conflagration and Manner of the Resurrection of the 
World, as Allegorically represented by the Egyptian Philosophy : show- 
ing the Justice of the Inculcations of the ancient Egyptian Priests 
and Wise Men, teaching that Salt was Fatally Hurtful to Human 
Nature. With a Discourse on the Maintenance and Acquisition of 
Health, on Principles in accordance with the Wisdom of the Ancients.” 
Who from the above could possibly divine the author’s main object 
to be that of proving how very bad a practice it is to eat salt, and how 
beneficial to drink vinegar? Yet such is the case. On these two 
features appear to hinge all his learned disquisitions concerning the 
creation of the world, the intent of the pyramids, the causes and uses 
of earthquakes and volcanoes, and many other matters equally erudite 
and recondite. It was said by him who spake “as never man spake,” 
that “salt is good.” Not so, says our author: from the use of salt as 
a condiment flow coughs, colds, asthmas and consumptions, debilitated 
constitutions, and all the other ills that “flesh is heir to ;” while, on 
the other hand, the judicious use of vinegar “greatly increases the 
digestive powers, and thus wonderfully promotes the health and vigour 
of the body,” besides greatly sharpening the faculties both of seeing and 
hearing : so that, by wholly abstaining from salt, and by resorting to 
vinegar and sub-acid fruits, which have been created expressly for our 
use as medicines, a man may now reasonably expect to live all the 
days of his life. 

Much controversy has arisen among the learned as to the purposes 
for which the pyramids of Egypt were erected, one writer contending 
that they were intended to preserve the bodies and perpetuate the 
names of their builders, while others as strenuously assert they were 
built for astronomical purposes. To our author, however, belongs 
the rare merit of broaching a most ingenious hypothesis respecting 
the “great and wonderful purpose” which, some fine day or other, 
these puzzling erections are to serve. 
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After adverting to the various opinions of former writers upon the 
subject, he calls attention to the “great lightnings and torrents of 
rain always attendant upon volcanic eruptions;” and expresses his 
conviction that this “ continuous blazing of the lightning, and whirl- 
ing of the fire over and around stony mountains, distant from the 
conflagrant regions, having their summits uncovered by earth, must 
ignite the stone; and by the simultaneous dashing down of water 
the fury of the fire being prodigiously increased, there would be a 
melting of the stone, which would run like water over the surround- 
ing plains.” This he proves from Scripture! Then, after a time— 
how long we are not told—this liquefied stone becomes broken up, 
and forms extremely fertile spots amid the surrounding barrenness— 
oases in the desert, in short. We are next informed that all the old 
high mountains, with their sharp stony spires, “are the matches 
which nature erects to receive the celestial fire, in order that the 
earth may become kindled ;” and the matches having caught fire at 
their tips, burn downwards “into the bowels of the earth, causing 
eruption and heaving out of burnt matter,” though nothing very 
serious is likely to happen unless water is met with. But the appli- 
cation of all this must be given in our author’s own words, lest we 
should haply mar his intent in a paraphrase. Observe how oracularly 
the opinion is delivered, as, indeed, behoveth the setting forth of 
strange doctrines. 


“The ancient Egyptians,” saith he, “raised the pyramids in order that they, 
like the stony mountains, might, on the occasion of the next terrestrial con- 
flagration,* become ignited, and cause the fire to devour the stone of those 
regions of their country where the earth did not naturally present sufficiently 
elevated summits for that purpose, and for the fulfilment of which other cir- 
cumstances were not favorable; so that their country might by that means 
ee with fertile spots, which would not otherwise have happened.” 
—p. 204, 

The author thinks it likely that the Egyptians may have “ observed 
that some of the fruitful oases in the Libyan deserts had been so pro- 
duced, by artificially-built mountains,” and built their pyramids in 
imitation ; he states, however, that the Egyptians did not want such 
instruction. And as “the combustion of stone cannot go on, to any 
great extent, without an abundant supply of water,” that ingenious 
people “made provision whereby the fire should be supplied with 
plenty” of it. Accordingly, the author has made the grand discovery 
that the chambers and passages met with in the pyramids, the use of 
which has led to much controversial writing, were nothing but “vast 
cisterns and reservoirs for water,” with their connecting channels ; and 
the use of the deep well below the level of the ground under Cheops, 
into which there can be no doubt the waters of the Nile were admitted, 
is also explained. All these reservoirs, being filled by the profuse 
rains which are to deluge Egypt when the next great conflagration 





* When the former one occurred we are not informed. 
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occurs, the pyramids will be in a state fit for combustion ; and accord- 
ingly, when they 


“ Become ignited at the summits, the fire will meet with a collection of 
water for its refreshment. And the liquid fire flowing downwards by the 
rapidly descending passages, will find its way by a tedious course, and at 
intervals fed by water, through the pyramid down to its base ; where, meeting 
with a very large collection of water, a great conflagration will be occasioned, 
and the stone completely consumed, so as to cause the land to be fertilized.” 
—p. 206. 

We have dwelt the longer upon this exposition of our author’s novel 
idea concerning the pyramids, since he appears to have intended to 
direct a sort of covert condemnation against the worse than folly of 
some architects, who imagine they are providing for the safety of large 
structures when they place reservoirs, containing we know not how 
many thousand gallons of water, upon their roofs, under the insane 
notion that such water would extinguish any fire that might happen ; 
whereas, as we now see, the liquid element would but add fuel to the 
flames: unless, indeed, it exercise this property of aiding and assisting 
the conflagration only when the fire burns downwards, as it certainly 
will do, whenever the tips of nature’s matches—the peaks of high 
mountains—as well as the summits of the pyramids, ignite under the 
influence of the next grand conflagration. 

Equally pretty and ingenious is our author’s exposition of the causes 
of earthquakes, which are well known to be most frequent in mountain- 
ous and rocky regions; and the reason is this :—‘ Continuously 
extensive stony concretions,” says the author, do “greatly distress the 
earth by the imprisonment of the subterraneous vapours ;” and the 
rents and fissures which are found in such concretions, are merely the 
escape-pipes by which the earth expels her unwholesome flatulence. 
Argal, “ Earthquakes have always been wont to occur in cities from 
this cause ; because the earth cannot bear such accumulated weights 
on its surface without sustaining injury ; hence it has thus made 
exertions to get rid of the incumbrance they presented.” 

The creation of the world, the Athanasian Creed, the nature of the 
planets, and other subjects equally profound, are in like manner ex- 
plained upon the principles of the Egyptian philosophy; and the 
volume concludes with a paragraph in praise of good beer. 





6.—Tae Lives or THE SPEAKERS OF THE House or Commons. By 
James Alexander Manning, Esq., of the Inner Temple. London : 
E. Churton, Holles-street. 1850. 


A MORE appropriate title would have been “Brief Notices of the 
Speakers,” since of many of the eminent men who have occupied the 
chair of St. Stephen’s from the year 1377 downwards, in number 115, 
we find little more recorded than that they were born, lived, and died. 
This brevity in great measure necessarily arises from the paucity of 
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materials at the author’s command. And we cannot but hope, that at 
some future period, when the depositories of our national records shall 
have been more thoroughly explored, a greatly extended work on the 
Speakers will be forthcoming, of which the present volume might 
form the nucleus. 

The first Speaker on record appears to be “ Sir Thomas Hungerford, 
one of the knights of the shire for Wilts, styled in the Parliamentary 
Roll, Monsieur Thomas de Hungerford, chevalier, qui avait les paroles 
pur les communes d’ Angleterre en cet Parliament,” 51 Ed. LUI, a.p. 
1377. And ‘the first instance upon record of a Speaker having pleaded 
to be excused” from serving the office is stated to have been Sir 
Richard Waldegrave, in 1382 ; but the king, Richard IL. “insisted, 
upon his allegiance, that he should stand as being chosen by his com- 
panions, or ‘ Eluz par ses compaignons,’ as it is written in the Rolls of 
Parliament.” Sir Arnold Savage, Speaker of the second Parliament 
of Henry IV., is mentioned as the first “ who introduced the custom 
of making complimentary speeches to the monarch ;” although the 
opening act of the next Parliament, 5 Henry IV., a.p. 1404, in which 
he was again chosen Speaker, does not appear to have been very 
complimentary, since the Commons required “ the king to repair his 
own castles and houses (particularly Windsor), which were all in great 
decay, and to stand to the repairs himself ; otherwise, if the charge 
fell upon his Commons, it might endanger the whole estate.” They 
further advised his majesty to remove certain officers of his establish- 
ment ; a request he graciously complied with, although he informed 
them that he found no fault with four ; “still he discharged them, as 
he would any that should incur the hatred and displeasure of his 
people.” In this Parliament, the statute for the protection of members 
from arrest for debt appears to have been enacted. In the 7 Henry 
IV., a.p. 1406, under the speakership of Sir John Tiptoft, or Tibetot, 
was passed “the Act for the settlement of the crown of England upon 
Henry and the heirs male of his body,” which Act was repealed at 
an adjourned meeting, “and a new settlement made upon the heirs of 
the body lawfully begotten, for ever ;” thus letting in the female suc- 
cession. To this Act, subscribed by the Peers, Sir John Tibetot was 
required, on his own behalf, and in the name of the whole Commons, 
to subscribe, and he gave his consent thereto ; the King and Parlia- 
ment swearing to keep the provisions inviolable. In this Parliament 
also, “the Commons obtained an enactment that their proceedings 
should be carefully recorded,” in order to prevent their being mis- 
represented in future. 

The next Speaker was Thomas Chaucer, eldest son of the poet, who 
settled all his estates, which appear to have been considerable, upon 
Thomas, at the period of his marriage with the daughter of Sir John 
Burghershe. Thomas was chosen Speaker in the Parliament sum- 
moned to meet at Gloucester on the 20th of October, 1407, 8 and 9 
Henry IV., which Parliament, “in consequence of the non-arrival of 
several Lords and others, did not commence business until the 24th of 
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the month.” In consequence of a misunderstanding between the Lords 
and Commons on the matter of the subsidy, an ordinance was passed, 
prohibiting “the Lords from communicating the private debates of the 
Commons to the king, thus laying the foundation for the independence 
of the lower house, which had previously been greatly interfered with 
by a species of espionage on the part of the Peers. Thomas Chaucer 
held the office of Speaker in the two succeeding Parliaments of 
Henry IV. 

Under the speakership of Sir John Say, 27 Henry VI., 1467, we 
find a report of the king’s speech, which commences thus :— 


“John Say, and ye Sirs comyn to this my Court of Parliament for the 
Comons of this my lond— 

“The cause why y have cald and summoned this my present Parlement is, 
that y purpose to live upon my nowne, and not to charge my subjects but in 
great and urgent causes, concerning more the weale of themselves, and also 
of the defence of them and of this my realme, rather than mine owne pleasure, 
as heretofore by Comons of this lond hath been done, and borne unto my 
progenitours in time of need; wherein y trust that yea, Sirs, and all the 
Comons of this my lond, will be as tender and kinde unto me in such cases as 
heretofore my Comons have been to any of my, progenitours,” &c. 


As another example of a royal speech, we may quote the brief 
address delivered by Edward IV. at the close of a session under the 
speakership of Sir James Strangewaies; a session remarkable for the 
countless attainders against Henry VI., his queen, and all the nobility 
and gentry who took part in the battles of Towton and Saxton Fields, 
Tadcaster and Tute Hill, or who were known to have assisted the old 
king. The king thus expresses himself :— 


. - : ames Strangewaies, and ye that be commyn for Common of this my 
ond— 

‘*For the true Hertes and tender consideracions that ye have had to my right 
and title, that y and my Ancestres have had unto the Coronne of this Reame, 
the which from us have bene long time withelde, and nowe, thanked be 
Almyghty God, of whos Grace growitb all victory, by your true Hertes and grete 
assistens, y am restored unto That that is my right and title, wherefore y thanke 
you as hertely as y can. Also for the tender and true herts that ye have showed 
unto me, in that ye have tenderly had in remembraunce the correccion of the 
horrible murdre and cruel Deth of my Lord my Fader, my Brother Rutland 
and my Cosyn of Salysbury, and other, y thanke you right hertely, and y shall 
be unto you, with the Grace of Almighty God, as good and gratious Sovereign 
Lord as ever was eny of my noble progenitours to their — and liegemen. 
And for the faithful and lovyng hertes, and also the grete labours that ye have 
borne and sustained rei me, in the recouering of my said right and title 
which y now possesse, y thanke you with all my herte, and if y had any better 
good to reward you withall then my body ye shuld have it, the which shall 
alwey be redy for your defence, never sparing nor letting for noo jeopardie ; 
praying you all of your herty assistens and good contynuance, as y shall be 
unto you youre veray rightwisse and lovyng Liege Lord.” 


Of Sir Thomas Neville, Speaker in the Parliament to Henry VIIL., 
A.D. 1514, it is recorded that the king, for the discreet, diligent, and 
prudent management of his office, invested him in full Parliament with 
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the ensigns and dignity of a Knight of the Garter, an honour never 
before conferred in this way on any man. 

The parliamentary proceedings of the succeeding reigns are matters 
of history ; we may therefore dismiss the volume with this brief notice, 
in the hope that the lives of the earlier Speakers may at some future 
time be greatly extended. 


7.—Turee Courses AnD A Dessert; comprising Three Sets of 
Tales—West Country, Irish, and Legal, and a Melange: with Fifty 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Fourth Edition. London : 
H. G. Bohn, York-street, Covent Garden. 1850. 


Sprrcrmens of several of the clever wood-cuts which adorn this very 
amusing volume, were given in an illustrated article on George Cruik- 
shank’s works in a former number of this Review (No. 66, June, 1840). 
The book itself, in its fourth edition, is now re-published as one of the 
volumes of Mr. Bohn’s Illustrated Library, in which form, we doubt 
not, its popularity will be extended to a degree far beyond that which 
it has already deservedly attained ; for when will any of the inimitable 
productions of George Cruikshank’s pencil become old ? 

We give a short extract from the chapter on handsome hands, in 
part, because of the good play upon words at the close, and in part, 
because the commencement reminds us of a case in point, in the per- 
son of a young man, whose skill in finishing the most delicate parts 
of watches has rarely been surpassed, though, strange to say, his 
hands, without being large, however, are as hard as if cased in horn. 
But to our story. 


* It, doubtless, has been to many persons, as well as to myself, a matter of 
astonishment that the thousand and one elegant and delicate pieces of work- 
manship, in various materials, which seem to be fashioned by the exquisite 
fingers of a Belinda, are found, on inquiry, to be the productions of huge 
awkward paws, apparently fit only to wield flails and pull about blocks of granite. 
A celebrated frizeur, whose name ] won’t mention, has a very laudable 
antipathy to what he terms ‘ hugeous hands’—heis a little lax in his language, 
but a very good frizeur for all that. Some years ago, he wanted a few assist- 
ants in his hair-cutting rooms, and inserted an advertisement in the papers to 
that effect. Among other applicants there was a good-looking youth, whose 
appearance, and answers to the preliminary questions put on such occasions, 
were highly satisfactory. ‘ Will your last master give you a character for 
civility?’ inquired the hair-dresser. The boy answered in the affirmative. 
* Well, and where are your gloves, young gentleman?’ ‘I don’t wear any, 
sir!’ ‘ Not wear gloves! I protest, I never heard of such a thing in all my 
born days. Take your hands out of your breeches pockets, then, boy, and let 
me inspect them.’ The boy, with some difficulty, produced a pair of rather 
large and very high-coloured hands, and artlessly exhibited them to the frizeur. 
* Oh! go away, boy—go away!’ exclaimed the latter, recoiling three paces 
from the spectacle ; ‘ you won’t suit me at all: the advertisement particularly 
said, wanted a few good hands—you know. It’s not possible for me to take 
a young man into my establishment, with great, large, red bits of beef hanging 
out at the ends of his coat-sleeves. Go along !’”—p. 424. 
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8.—SKETCHES OF REForMS AND REFORMERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 

IreLanpD. By Henry B. Stanton. New York: John Wiley. 1849. 
A CONSIDERABLE portion of this volume, as we learn from the preface, 
originally appeared in the ‘ National Era’ newspaper of Washington. 
The sketches were written with the view of rendering 


“Some of the reformers of America better acquainted with some of the 
reformers of the Old World—to show that the Anglo-Saxon love of liberty, 
which inspires so many hearts on both sides of the Atlantic, flows from the 
same kindred fountain—to prove that though, when measured by her own 
vaunted standards, Great Britain is one of the most oppressive and despicable 
governments on earth, her radical reformers constitute as noble a band of 
democratic philanthropists as the world has ever seen—to induce candid 
Americans to make just discriminations in their estimate of ‘ England and the 
English,’ and to draw distinctions between the privileged orders of that 
country, and asmall, but increasing, and even now powerful body of its people, 
who admire the free institutions of the United States, and are labouring with 
heroic constancy, and a zeal tempered with discretion, to secure for themselves 
and their fellow-subjects the rights and privileges enjoyed by transatlantic 
republicans ;—and finally, to record my admiration of those rare and true men, 
who, during the past half-century, and while struggling against difficulties and 
enduring persecutions of which we have but ‘the faintest conceptions, have 
achieved so much for the cause of Humanity and Freedom.”’—p. 4 


The author gives a summary of events connected with the progress 
of reform in England, from the year 1793 down to 1830, commencing 
more especially with the well-known trials for sedition and treason 
in 1794. His sketches are, for the most part, spirited and life-like, 
and penned in a kindly tone. As aspecimen, we quote that of Lord 
Brougham, as he appeared in the House of Peers when the author 
was present, several years ago. 


“* We enter the House of Peers. The lions—Brougham, Grey, Wellington, 
Lyndhurst, Melbourne—are in their places. An exciting debate is going 
forward, which has taken rather a personal turn. Yonder is Brougham, 
stretched out half his length on one of the ministerial benches, now listening 
to a clumsy Earl on the floor, whom he eyes with a portentous scowl; anon 
whispering a hurried word to the Peer at his elbow. What an ungainly figure! 
Those long legs and arms, loosely hung in their sockets, give him a slouching 
air. Human face could hardly look more ugly or intellectual. His iron- 
gray hair bristles over his forehead like the quills of the fretful porcupine. 
His restless eye peers through eyebrows that seem alive with nerves. He 
must be agitated with the debate, for he writhes as though his red cushion 
were a sheet of hot iron. He suddenly starts up (who ever knew him to sit 
still five minutes?), walks with long strides towards the door, and, while 
chatting with the ladies, his tormentor stops, and the ex-chancellor cries, with 
startling emphasis (lest some one get the floor before him), ‘ My Lords!’ and 
slowly advances to the table in front of the woolsack. An audible hush runs 
round the chamber, for they had been anticipating a reply from the mercurial 
lord. Every whisper ceases, and all eyes are fixed upon the towering intellect 
before them. The peeresses leave their damask chairs, and approach the bar, 
to get a better view of the orator. Members of the House of Commons, till 
now chatting round the bar, Jean forward in silence. The loungers in the 
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lobbies enter the hall, the word having passed out ‘ Brougham is up!’ The 
untitled spectators rise from their seats on the carpet, where fatigue had sunk 
them, and stand on tiptoe, to catch every glance of the eye and wave of the 
hand of the scholar and statesman, whilst the crowded galleries forget their 
lassitude in listening to one whose name and fame are the property of mankind. 

* But to the speech. Listen to the first sentence! How it plunges into 
the very centre of the subject. Every word is an argument—every period a 
demonstration. The first blow knocks the keystone from his last antagonist’s 
speech, and tumbles the whole structure on his affrighted head and shoulders. 
And the dandy young lord, over in the corner, who, in the puny oration he 
recited so prettily an hour ago, went out of his way to sneer at Brougham— 
see the blood fly from his cheeks, when his nice little piece of rhetoric comes 
rattling in bits round his ears. As the lion fixes his eyes on him, he would 
give his coronet and his curls if he could slink into a nutshell. A fiery glance 
or two having withered him, the monarch of the debate grapples with worthier 
antagonists. What a sweep does he give to the argument—what redundancy 
of facts—what fertility of illustration! How large the field of his compre- 
hension—how exhaustless and varied its resources! What execution is done 
by those long-drawn sentences, with parenthesis within parenthesis, each a 
logical syllogism, or a home-thrust fact, or a blighting sarcasm, wound round 
and round his victims, till they are crushed in their folds! Great in matter, 
his speech is equally — in manner; violating every law of rhetoric and 
oratory promulgated by the schools, he is a law unto himself—original, com- 
manding, majestic. 

* Brougham, having demolished his antagonists, took a seat at the clerks’ 
table, and began to write a letter, when the Chancellor (Cottenham) rose and 
commenced a conciliatory speech. His calm, slow, cool manner, contrasted 
strongly with the tempest which had just passed over our heads, reminding 
us of those dewy showers which follow smilingly in the trail of a dark cloud, 
after its thunder and lightning and torrent have raged and blazed and passed 
away.”—p. 183. 


As a graceful tribute of respect for a great man, now no more, we 
may quote a brief passage from the close of our American author’s 
sketch of the repeal of the Corn Laws. 


“The session of 1846 opened. The result is known. Sir Robert Peel and 
the Duke of Wellington—the same men who, seventeen years before, emanci- 
pated the Catholics—repealed the Corn Laws. There could be no higher 
evidence of the ability and tact of Sir Robert Peel, than that, on both these 
memorable occasions, he won the support of the most inflexible of men, 
without whose aid neither of those measures could have passed the House of 
Peers. Such acts pour a flood of redeeming sunshine upon the characters of 
both these men.”—p. 279. 


There are a few errors of minor import, such as calling the late 
Rev. Rowland Hill a clergyman of the Established Church, which will 
be readily corrected by the English reader, to whom we think the 
volume cannot fail to be acceptable, as showing the estimation in 
which our great social Reformers are held by the enlightened portion 
of our Transatlantic brethren. 
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9.—Tue OrpHan; A Romance. By “Mootoo.” London: Hall, 
Virtue and Co., Paternoster Row. 1850. 


Quire an old-fashioned Minerva-press romance about gipsies, a cruel 
uncle, an abducted heir, and the restoration, all in regular order, 
and as it ought to be. The following scene of a chance rencounter 
between Caleb Hawthorn, the uncle, and Reginald Lee, the gipsy, 
with whom Caleb bargains for the removal of his nephew, will serve 
as a specimen of the romance. Reginald Lee, accompanied by a boy, 
has just shot a pheasant, and is about to leave the wood, when 


“‘ Caleb began to prepare himself for action. ‘It is none of my boys,’ he 
said, ‘it must be a stranger; I know all the lads about here.’ Again he tried 
to recognise the man’s face through the moonlight, but could not. And as 
he turned to pursue his way in another direction, Caleb stepped forward and 
seized him by the throat. ‘ Villain! I have you,’ he cried, attempting to 
wrest the gun from the poacher’s grasp; he in his turn was far too quick, for 
his antagonist adroitly jerked the piece towards the boy, who as quickly 
caught it, and running off at a quick pace was soon lost in the gloom of the 
preserve. The poacher now fiercely resisted the attack made on him, but 
Caleb held him with an iron grasp, and would in a few moments quickly have 
overcome him, had not a cloud at this moment dispersed from the surface of 
the moon, and revealed to the enraged, but astonished Caleb the well-known 
features, but care-worn face, of Reginald Lee, the gipsy. With a loud cry 
Caleb released the poacher from his grasp, who sank for a few moments 
almost inanimate upon the ground.”—p. 19. 


Then follows a compact between the two worthies, who had been 
previously acquainted, and Lee carries off the young heir standing 
between Caleb and the estate, but who at length regains his own in 
the proper manner. 


10.—Britain REDEEMED AND CANADA PRESERVED. By F. A. 
Wilson, K.L.H., G.S., and Alfred B. Richards, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, of Lincoln’s Inn. London: Longman and Co. 1850. 


So far as we can gather from the confused arrangement, or rather the 
want of arrangement, in some portions of this volume, which is desti- 
tute of an index, the concluding paragraph of the introductory chapter 
appears to contain the marrow of the plan therein proposed for the 
redemption of the mother country, and the retention of one of her 
older colonies. The author says:— 


** Leave off, for awhile, your African slave-coast blockades, your universal 
art-expositions, your exportations of Magdalens, and even your drainage of 
sewers—however necessary this latter may be to ward off Heaven’s emigra- 
tion-agent, lurid Cholera, and his lean clerk, Famine. Cease to let the 
weazened mechanic dance down the honest rotundity of the starving agricul- 
turist, and declare that’ the salvation of all things consists in converting the 
labourer’s smock-frock into the operative’s blouse. These are measures, some 
pretty in themselves, and others mere progeny of humbug, that will not 

uckler Britannia from ruin, or save more than her little finger from the prick 
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of a needle. This is the thimble-rig of politics, but let your project be vast 
and comprehensive. Make your railway across Northern America; employ 
your convicts and paupers; bring China here, and annex Canada with an 
additional blazonry to the arms of the United Kingdom, a blade of corn, or a 
pine leaf, entwined with the rose, shamrock, and thistle ; and then you may 
turn your attention to financial reforms, domestic policy, and the squabbles of 
the Greek or Italian, and let the manufacturer and the agriculturist run an 
innocent tilt with each other in a field of broad-cloth, or clover, if they please, 
and provide fur the amusement, not pander to the injury of the nation.”— 


p- 1 


Thus, wholesale emigration is to be the first grand panacea for the 
ills of England, and the scene—Canada. An emigration—not of 
isolated individuals and dissevered families, but _ 


“ A general Exodus ; the abstraction of a nation from forth the aggregate 
of our dense body of British population struggling for room; an organized 
migratory community, perfect and entire as a working whole, composed of 
co-operating forces and mobile cities, preserving authority and order under 
the unaltered maintenance of every established institution proper to our own 
government and country—intact in the ancient and enlightened classification 
of grades and fortunes as they subsist in the high state of our civilized system 
—a little England in movement, pushed as an advance post of the mother 
country, but still as intimately knit up with, and connected as parcel and 
portion of, the British body, as if this abstract community were still a com- 
ponent part of the home mass.” —p. 122. 


After adverting to the disadvantages attendant upon our other 
colonial possessions as fields of emigration, the author fixes upon 
Canada as 


“ The one single portion of the globe fitted by climate, soil, and seasons— 
by convenient proximity, commercial capabilities, and geographical facilities, 
to become, in the irreparable loss of the American States, a country equally 
adapted for the purpose of our popular extension, and to afford a compensa- 
tion to the British emigrant for the relinquishment of his native home.”— 
p. 58. 


But not “ Canada under the present system ; with its interior still 
desert and unfrequented; its troubled and discontented population, 
and its western coast without a peopled port or a local ship; but 
Canada rendered a part and parcel of the mother country, peopled 
from the eastern to the western extremity, and the intermediate 
space constituted the grand high road round the world’s circum- 
ference, the future channel of the whole world’s general intercourse 
and commerce.” This Canadian railroad from Halifax to the Pacific, 
is to be formed in the following manner. The major portion of that 
“combined mass of pensioners, paupers and prisoners, the enormity 
of whose demands on the public purse excites such a general sen- 
timent of embarrassment and depression,” are to be drafted from 
England to Canada, “with the immediate prospect of remunerative 
return.” Twenty thousand of the convicts are to be set to work “to 
break the ground and rough hew the line” of rail. Such of them as 
are deficient in the physical powers requisite for the rougher work, 
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are to be employed in cooking, cleaning, washing, carrying, herding, 
driving, and other less arduous employments fitted to their strength. 
The 20,000 convicts are to be divided into seven grand corps of 2,800 
each, and set to work simultaneously upon as many sections of the 
line of railroad. They are, of course, to be under strict surveillance, 
to be distinguished by a peculiar dress, and to have their hair cropped 
close and their eyebrows shaved off. The convict labourers are to be 
controlled by a legion of 5,000 men, to be designated the “ Pioneer 
Rifle Guards.” “This body to be composed of volunteers, invited 
from the most active and able-bodied members of the pauper com- 
munity: to be engaged for a period of three years, under a guaranteed 
pledge of an allotment of cleared land at the expiration of the term of 
service.” It is to be divided into seven-regimental corps, and to be 
officered by “ such candidates on the half-pay list as might be inclined 
to commute their claims on Government, in consideration of grants of 
cleared land, bestowed in quantities proportioned to their rank: their 
three years’ service, at the same time, to be paid pending its duration, 
at the usual rate of full pay: the same rule to be observed towards 
the composition and provision of officers non-commissioned.” 

And lastly, a band of 60,000 men, composed of pauper labourers, 
and others equally indigent, and denominated “ Civil Fencibles,” is to 
be divided into bodies of 10,000 men each, and located in a narrow 
belt of settlements running along the line of rail intersecting the 
country. In addition to their primary duty of cultivating and peopling 
these settlements, the “ Civil Fencibles” are to be instructed in the first 
elements of military exercise and manceuvres. ‘Their term of service, 
like that of the Rifles, is to be limited to three years; and they are to 
be officered by “ men of approved character, education, and talent, 
selected from every respectable profession in society; the preference 
to be given to old pensioned officers, willing to commute for land.” 

The author’s plan thus provides for the immediate transport of 
upwards of 85,000 emigrants from the mother country, mainly con- 
sisting of the dead weights of society of all grades; and these are to 
pioneer the way for a still further draft. No one can deny that this 
scheme of colonization is comprehensive enough ; but for the working 
details we must refer to the book itself, since we can give no more 
than this brief outline of the plan. 

But a word as to the “ Ways and Means.” It must be recollected 
that the returns of the new colony are to be almost immediately 
remunerative, and that in a very short period it is to be self-sup- 
porting. In the meantime, to defray preliminary expenses, the author 
observes that “ Government would be justified in contracting a loan for 
£14,000,000 ;” this being the sum “ necessary to commence, carry 
through, and complete this work, from the expense of the present 
printing of this little work of the mind, to the opening—amid the 
salvoes of a thousand cannon at once reverberating amid the passes of 
the Rocky Mountains, and booming over the mighty expanse of the 
western lakes and prairies—of the Grand Junction Railway Line of the 
Atlantic and Pacific,” 
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11.—TuHeE City OF THE JUGGLERS; OR, FREE TRADE IN Souts. A 
Romance of the “ Golden” Age. By W. North. London: H. J. 
Gibbs, 4, Tavistock-street, Strand. 1850. 


A sort of political romance, with a good subject, but rather clumsily 
wrought out, the drift of which may be in some measure gathered 
from one of the mottoes figuring on the title-page—* Every man has 
his price,”—and from the following commentary upon this trite text. 



































** No sensible man, in the present age, even affects that absurd and impos- 
sible virtue—disinterestedness. If any man does good to another, he does it 
because it pleases his own feelings—in other words, from a friendly selfish 
motive. He expects to be paid in gratitude, if not in money. * * 
The soul, or — mainspring of the human machine, regulates all its 
movements. Therefore, everything a man does for money, or other payment, 
is a sale or mortgage of his soul to another person.” 


“ The City of the Jugglers,” we need scarcely say, is London; for 
in what capital throughout the world is so much juggling of every 
description carried on, and carried on successfully too, as in our 
overgrown metropolis?—and who can deny that the busy activity of 
London commercial life is well hit off in the opening chapter, which 
thus commences:— 


* It was about four o’clock on a spring afternoon. The City was still in 
full activity. The gold was rattling on the bank counters, and the clerks 
were cashing their notes as coolly as if the whole affair had been anything but 
a gigantic juggle. Practical men—too practical to think—were paying in 
their deposits with a touching and child-like confidence. No suspicion had 
they that they were trusting to a system, which, ‘ like the baseless fabric of a 
vision,’ might at any moment dissolve into nothingness. Practical men do 
not understand the currency—they despise theorists who do. They swear by 
Sir Robert the Devil, and—everybody is in debt to everybody in consequence. 

“No matter. It was four p.m. in the City. a were cheating their 
clients, or assisting them to cheat other people. Merchants were calculating 
the chances of the markets, like gamblers inventing martingales. Clerks were 
adding up figures as clocks add up minutes. Cashiers and secretaries were 
reflecting on the facilities of an impromptu voyage to California. Directors of 
companies were ‘cooking’ the accounts of their shareholders. Waiters at 
Joe’s, Sam’s, Tom’s, Betsy’s, and other chop-houses, whose proprietors are 
apparently more proud of their christian names than usual, ordered countless 
chops, through patent gutta-percha telegraphs. Cooks basted themselves with 
half-and-half, whilst roasting before their fires, like Fox’s martyrs, bound to 
the steaks of their tyrants. Crossing-sweepers were industriously cleaning 
streets as dry as carpets, and begging of passengers as charitable as cannibals. 
Usurers were meeting gentlemen who wanted to borrow money at any rate 
of—non-payment. Adventurers were keeping appointments with capitalists 
they hoped to drag into speculations. Capitalists were contriving monopolies 
by which to crush non-capitalist adventurers. Stock-brokers were playing 
monkey tricks on the Stock Exchange. Hebrew gold kings were manufac- 
turing intelligence to astonish the stock-brokers. Couriers were dashing off 
with the commands of London financiers to foreign potentates. Messengers 
were arriving from the sham, entreating aid from the real sovereigns of 
Europe. And the plenipotentiaries of the daily press were calmly overlooking 
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the whole ant-hill, with sublime indifference to the struggles of its busy insects, 
generalizing for millions the knowledge which, even to those in the midst of the 
bustle, was too often but semi-obscurity, and chromatropic confusion.”—p. 1. 


There is some other very fair writing in this volume, especially 
where the author does not make a dead set at wit or humour, his 
attempts at which are generally failures. What wit, for example, is 
there in giving to the political and literary journals such nick-names 
as the Timeserver, the Morning Cobbler, the Morning Ghost, the 
Humbug, the Evening Gun, the Globule, or the Assineum? Nor is 
there more in the invention of such appellations as Lord John Twaddle, 
Sir James Rattem, or Cordian, Viziers, and Might, the free-traders, 
and others of the same stamp, applied to public characters. But the 
narration of an episode in the Hungarian struggle for liberty, and a 
few other portions, written in a natural easy style, almost compensate 
for the objectionable passages, which however disfigure, and act as 
dead weights upon the remainder. 

The tone of the book is democratic, and by careful revision and 
unsparing excision, the ‘ City of the Jugglers’ might be rendered a 
useful auxiliary to the cause of the people. 


12.—Tne Races oF MEN; A Fracment. By Robert Knox, M.D. 
London: Henry Renshaw, Strand. 1850. 


Tuts work appears to be a republication of the lectures of Dr. Knox, 
which originally appeared in the Medical Times, and were reviewed 
by us in a former number (‘ Westminster Review,’ No. 102, p. 1). 
Some new matter appears to have been added, the gist of which 
enables us to agree with Dr. Knox in his views. Existing types, or 
races of men of varying qualities, are indigenous to certain portions of 
the earth’s surface, and if any crossing of the races takes place, there 
is a tendency in their offspring to die out, and the original types to 
re-appear in their purity. Such types are not men in their highest state 
of development, but merely a high development or exaggeration of 
particular qualities. And out of the mingling of differing races comes 
the most perfect man. Dr. Knox says— 


“When this world was yet in its infancy, as it were, a race of men 
appeared in the stream of human history, with intellects and frames so glo- 
rious that no parallel to them was ever found in history. That race was the 
ancient Greek. * * * * Three, or more likely, four thousand years ago, 
the Celtic, and Scandinavian, and Gothic or Germanic blood, perhaps even the 
Sclavonian, was mingled deeply with the aboriginal inhabitants of Greece and 
Macedonia; the peninsula and its isles; with their colonies everywhere; with 
the original race, which I shall venture to call Pelasgic, they mingled, not by 
thousands, but by huudreds of thousands. Hence arose a new race of men 
—destined to cease at a given period; a race which could not stand their 
ground against Nature’s laws; a mized race, an anomaly on earth; a thing 
repudiated by the organic laws of man and animals; a race of men, if it 
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merits the name, whose possible existence depended on an annual influx into 
Greece of Scandinavian and Celtic hordes—that is, of an order of things 
which never yet happened to mankind.”—p. 399. 


But what then, Dr. Knox? It may, and probably will happen, as 
knowledge spreads. We know that out of the scientific crossing of 
original breeds of animals, new varieties are produced more useful to 
man; and when man shall bestow the same care on himself that he 
does on his cattle, the marvels of olden Greece in human form may 
be reproduced. Dr. Knox goes on to say— 


‘In the circumstances of which I have spoken, the union of different races, 
and its result on the physical structure and moral qualities of the descendants 
or progeny, originated the classic days and age of Greece. * * * * * 
It was Sir Charles Bell, I think, who said that the grand facial line or angle 
of the antique Greek cannot now be found. Never, I think, was so great an 
error of observation committed, for the streets of London abound with 
persons having this identical facial angle; and it is in England and other 
countries inhabited by the Saxon or Scandinavian race, that women resem- 
bling the Niobe, and men the Hercules and Mars, are chiefly to be found.” — 
p- 402. 


The same circumstances that cause such persons to abound, might, 
if studied as farmers study sheep, and gardeners study flowers and 
vegetables, form the whole nation in a similar type if desired. Grafted 
apple-trees die out, but the crab remains as a standard to regraft from. 
As oil and vinegar well mingled appear nearly homogeneous, but 
which nevertheless separate when left to their nature, may be again 
united, so surely may be the case with the races of men. Elasticity 
and gravity—otherwise repulsion and attraction—are the elements of 
motion throughout all nature; and possibly this variety in man’s races 
may be the provision of nature to prevent his stagnation. On the 
very showing of Dr. Knox himself, an importation of Dutchmen or of 
Sussex boors, would in a generation convert Ireland into a veritable 
England. There is much hope for the world in this theory, for it 
points distinctly to universal peace, when the bitterest foes, out of 
their love of their own physical welfare, must become allies. 

We have before said that Dr. Knox is acutely perceptive, but he 
seems to have no perception of order or method. Innumerable repe- 
titions of matter and duplications of plates appear in his work. The 
same head of a Red Indian is given in four different pages. His 
inaccuracies are frequent, and contradictions are not seldom. In 
page 399 he speaks of “the Celt-Iberian, and Lusitanian hunting as 
Guanches the Pampas of South America.” 

The Guanches were the people of the Canary Isles—the Gauchos 
are meant by Dr. Knox, and their name belongs to no race in 
particular. It is the equivalent of the French word gauche, i.e., left- 
handed, awkward, boobyish—equivalent to the Saxon boorish—in 
short, clown. In Chilé the word is Guaso, and the poncho worn by 
such people is opposed to the cloak of the towns, as a Kentish smock- 
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frock is opposed to a London overcoat. A rustic rhymester of the 
Pampas thus writes— 


* Delante el ley, iguala el poncho 
A levita y pantalon.” 

* Before the law, equals the poncho 
To the coat and pantaloons.” 


The writer meant—ought to be equal, for the Celtic race in South 
America, as elsewhere, proceeds by force and finesse. With the law, 
coat and pantaloons beat poncho ; beyond the pale of the law, poncho 
has it hollow. 

The Marons of Auvergne Dr. Knox calls “ pariahs,” and likens 
their condition to that of the Maroons of Jamaica.—p. 336. 

The word Maroon is simply a corruption from the Spanish cimarron, 
signifying wild. ‘The Anglo-Saxons, had the poor Maroons lasted long 
enough, would have shortened them off to "Rooms, as racoon is reduced 
to “coon.” In Drake’s voyage, the word is spelt Symeron, meaning 
fugitive negro. It were curious to inquire what is the true ety- 
mology of the word cimarron. To maroon a sailor in the West Indies 
was to leave him on an uninhabited island ; to grow wild perhaps, and 
if we recollect right, a marooning expedition is a raid for slaves. ‘The 
word may be a corruption from maro-quino or Morocco-man, and ci- 
Maroquino, corrupted to ci-marron, would be a Spanish Moor run 
wild. 

Altogether Dr. Knox’s volume, in spite of its defects, is a very 
useful and suggestive work H. 


13.—GuipE To THE HIGHLANDS AND IsLANDS oF SCOTLAND, IN- 
CLUDING ORKNEY AND ZETLAND. By George Anderson and Peter 
Anderson, of Inverness. Third Edition. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black. 1850. 


Tue authors of this useful Guide-book have availed themselves of 
the demand for a third edition to subject the whole to a thorough 
revision, in the course of which they have not only corrected inac- 
curacies which had crept into former impressions, but have also made 
considerable additions and alterations, the fruits of personal visits to 
certain districts with which they were previously but little acquainted. 
Graphic descriptions of the scenery, antiquities, and natural produc- 
tions of the Scottish Highlands and Islands are given, together with 
much valuable statistical information, and ample directions for visit- 
ing the Lowlands of Scotland. The map, the tables of distances, 
and the advice respecting choice of routes, all add considerably to the 
value of the book as a travelling companion ; while the descriptions 
of scenery, and the vignette and other sketches of the romantic scenery 
and various objects of interest so abundant in Scotland, may be 
perused with equal pleasure and instruction by the tarry-at-home 
tourist, even in his arm-chair, and by the fire-side. 
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Nearly every foot of Scottish ground has its own romantic or 
historical associations ; these not unfrequently refer to some ferocious 
onslaught by one clan upon another, such as could scarcely have 
occurred except in the rudest ages of society. One of these took place 
amid scenery, the natural charms of which might well be supposed 
capable of allaying all the angry feelings of our nature. We quote 
the description of this locality :— 


‘From Invermoriston to Drumnadrochet the distance is thirteen miles, 
and the whole road one of extreme beauty; it generally proceeds at a con- 
siderable elevation above the lake, through luxuriant, overhanging woods, 
where the profuse intermixture of oak and ash, with birch and alder, adds 
much to the richness of tone of colouring. Dark and dense masses of pine 
are frequently seen crowning the lofty and craggy heights above; while be- 
neath, the rowan and hawthorn trees mingle their snowy blossoms, or coral 
berries, with the foliage of the more gigantic natives of the forest. The road 
is, in part, overhung by the fantastic branches of the yet youthful oak; while 
the stately ash, rooted in the steep declivities below, shoots up its tall, straight, 
perpendicular stem, and with its scattered terminal foliage slightly screens 
the glassy lake, or purple ground colour of the opposite hills; and the airy 
birch droops its pensile twigs around its silver trunk, ‘like the dishevelled 
tresses of some regal fair.’ Here, as elsewhere along the banks of the lake, 
the sward and the underwood are alike most beauteous, the ground carpeted 
in early summer with the primrose and wood anemone, violet and harebell ; 
and as the season advances, the leafy green of the forest glade, richly spangled 
with the modestly glowing and delicate corollas of the wild rose, challenging 
comparison with any of the denizens of the shrubbery or flower garden. The 
dark purple heath in tufted wreaths presents itself wherever an opening in the 
wood or a frontlet of rock allows; while the bracken, with its rich verdure, 
spreads itself over the ground, alike where shaded by the green wood, or where 
8 oping ' ee unclad to the base of the rocky surmounting acclivities.”’ 
—p. 148. 


On this road, about three miles from Invermoriston, is a picturesque 
cottage, near which flows a stream from a ravine of great depth, 
flanked on the east side by a bold mountain wall, not less than 1,200 
feet in height. 


‘The lower declivities, with the front to the lake, and the opposite side of 
the defile, are shrouded in birch, of which, and of holly, hazel, and alder, there 
are specimens of remarkable growth by the burn course, which also exhibits 
several pleasing waterfalls. The lowest—but a few yards off the road—offers 
a very perfect picture. At a little distance in front of the fall, between the 
walls of rock, spanned by an old arch graced with pendant festoons of ivy and 
eglantine, the burn descends in a shelving rapid. Through the interlacing 
bonghs of oak and hazel appears the cascade, about twenty feet in height ; 
while behind a wooded screen, surmounting the rocky channel of the stream, 
towers the bluff frontlet with its scattered pines.”—p. 148. 


In this little scene, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
occurred the raid of Cillie-christ, “one of the most sanguinary and 
brutal affairs that stain the annals of an age of blood and slaughter.” 
In order to avenge the death of the eldest son of Glengarry, who had 
been slain in a foray in the Mackenzies’ country, Allan MacRaonuill 
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led a strong party of Glengarry’s men into the parish of Urray, and on 
a Sunday morning surrounded and set on fire the little chapel of Cillie- 
christ, in which numbers of the Mackenzies were assembled in prayer. 
All, without a single exception, men, women, and children, were 
destroyed, either by fire or by the swords of the cowardly assailants, 
in attempting to escape; whilst a piper marched round the church 
playing a piece of music, which has since borne the name of the 
“Glengarry Pibroch.” Most of the Macdonells were slain by the sur- 
viving relatives of the murdered Mackenzies ; thirty-seven of them, 
by retributive justice, being burned in a public-house, wherein they 
were refreshing themselves after their bloody work at the raid of 
Cillie-christ. 


14.—An IntrRopuctory TREATISE ON MENSURATION IN THEORY 
AND Practice. By J. R. Young. London: Simms, 1850. 


Tuts is obviously the work of an accomplished mathematician, who 
has condensed much useful matter into a small volume, and appended 
several tables, including one of Logarithms, and one of Natural Sines 
and Tangents to every degree and minute of the Quadrant. Though 
the work does not go over so wide a field as some which have 
appeared under the rather vague title of Mensuration (surveying, for 
example, not being included), the subjects taken up are remarkably 
well explained and practically illustrated. A competent knowledge 
of Arithmetic on the part of those who consult it, is, of course, pre- 
sumed, and a knowledge of the elements of Algebra and Geometry is, 
in some cases, found indispensable: but the least mathematical attain- 
ments, consistent with clear and correct explanation, appear to be 
pre-supposed. The principal matters treated on are Mensuration of 
Plane and Curvilineal Figures; Logarithms and Plane Trigonometry ; 
problems on Geometrical Constitutions; Conic Sections and Solids ; 
Application of Mensuration to various Trades, Railway Cuttings, 
Gauging, &c. 


15.—Tuer PRELUDE, OR GrowTH OF A Poret’s Minn. An Auto- 
biographical Poem, by William Wordsworth. London: Edward 
Moxon, Dover Street. 1850. 


Tuts volume is addressed to Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; it was com- 
menced in 1799 and completed in the summer of 1805. In it the 
actual circumstances of the Poet’s life are brought in review before 
the reader, only that he may learn their result in the formation of 
opinion, and in the gradual development of the Poet’s soul. The 
volume comprises fourteen books, in which are given particulars of 
Wordsworth’s childhood and school-time, his residence at Cambridge, 
summer vacation passed at Windermere, his books, tour over the Alps, 
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residence in London, followed by a chapter of retrospect ; then three 
books devoted to a residence in France, and the first French Revolu- 
tion ; and two books on Imagination and Taste—how impaired and 
restored ; with a conclusion, form the present volume. 

This poem is very characteristic of Wordsworth, abounding in 
much that is wise and beautiful, presenting truth often as a clear- 
headed, earnest-hearted metaphysician would, rather than as a poet, 
with a soul alike free from the destroying fire of passion, and also 
from its divine glow, by which man is lifted to the superhuman, with 
every faculty of his intellect lost in the light of love that exalts and 
does not destroy. There is, as in the other poems of Wordsworth, an 
intense realization that the earth is adorned with beauty to win man 
to good, and a poet’s faith in the tendency of all things to good. He 
tells us that he is as far from doubting this latter “as angels are from 
guilt.” Duty is seen enthroned, looking down with serene and some- 
times with severe majesty through every cloud of sorrow, of tempta- 
tion, or of difficulty, that would seek to eclipse her light. The gems 
of the volume, to many, will be the passages descriptive of obedience 
to duty, and the result to the mind in happiness and clearer know- 
ledge of the right. No doubt can exist in the mind of the reader that 
the time and powers of the Poet received a holy dedication. There 
may be difference of opinion on the abstract worth of the work pro- 
duced by Wordsworth: some will believe that his fame has already 
passed its meridian; others that it is but now appearing above the 
horizon with its path of light yet untrod before it; but all will agree 
that he religiously developed the powers that were bestowed on him, 
and that he has left behind him work of as high a nature as it was 
given him todo. The ascent of Parnassus was not to him a mere 
idle wandering among flowers, whose fragrance and colour gave pass- 
ing gratification to the native instincts of his soul ; but every step he 
trod, every beauty that unfolded itself before his eyes, was put under 
requisition by his conscience—was compelled to enlist in the perilous 
warfare of achieving from the germs of power within his soul the fruit 
of power ; and, we again repeat, that it was fruit as fine as the germs 
could produce. Thus we shall not compare Wordsworth with any 
contemporary poet, as being less or more a poet than any other, but 
respect him as perfect of his kind. The hills are clothed with white 
and gold where the mountain-daisy finds a home, and the hedge-rows 
are festooned with wild roses—earth finds room for all, and to each 
is lent a grace and beauty that are all its own, and that win for it in- 
dividual love and admiration; and thus should it be with every 
variety of individual mind, that, like to these fair creatures, are true 
to the law of their own natures. 

In reviewing the whole of the poems that he has presented to the 
public, we find that his soul but seldom rises into the region of high 
passion, and in this last poem perhaps not at all. The reader will not 
find any parts equal to poems that for a long time have been household 
treasures in the land; for instance, his “ Laodamia,” the ode entitled 
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“TIntimations of Immortality,” “Peter Bell,” “ Verses to the Cuckoo,” 
beginning thus :— 


**Q blithe new-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice. 
O Cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ?” 


The poem, among a former collection, called “I Wandered Lonely,” 
is very exquisite. No primrose or spring-violet was ever more perfect 
in touching, simple, beauty than it. 


‘© T WANDERED LONELY. 


‘*T wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


“‘ Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky-way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay. 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


“The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company : 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


“For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


The passages that occur in the ‘Prelude,’ in reference to the first 
French Revolution, evince a deep-seated abhorrence of public tyranny 
and wrong, and an intense sympathy with the progress of true freedom. 
Wordsworth was in France during the imprisonment of the king and 
queen, and so strongly were his sympathies roused in favour of the 


revolutionists, that a mere accident—an unexpected recall—or he tells 
us— 


* Doubtless, I should have then made common cause 
With some who perished.” 


His soul experienced an agony of surprise and grief when England 
joined the confederate powers against France. He says :— 
Vou, LIV.—No, 1. T 
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“No shock 
Given to my moral nature had I known 
Down to that very moment.” 


And again, when our troops were engaged in active service, 


“T rejoiced, 
Yea, afterwards—truth most painful to record !— 
Exulted in the triumph of my soul, 
When Englishmen by thousands were o’erthrown, 
Left without glory on the field, or driven, 
Brave hearts! to shameful flight. It was a grief,— 
Grief call it not: ’twas anything but that,— 
A conflict of sensations without name, 
Of which he only, who may love the sight 
Of a village steeple as I do, can judge, 
When, in the congregation bending all 
To their great Father prayers were offered up, 
Or er for our country’s victories ; 
And, ’mid the simple worshippers, perchance 
I only, like an uninvited guest 
Whom no one owned, sat silent, shall I add, 
Fed on the day of vengeance yet to come.” 


“Oh! much have they to account for, who could tear 
By violence, at one decisive rent, 
From the best youth in England their dear pride, 
Their joy, in England.” 


The enormities committed by the parties in power in Paris, were, 
as would be imagined, subject of heartfelt and continued pain to him. 
For a long period of time to his sorrow-worn soul, day wore night’s 
funeral garb, and the long night was haunted by the phantom victims 
of those who hourly perished in that dread struggle. But even then 
he says, that, as a prophet, he— 


‘Through the time’s exceeding fierceness, saw 
Glimpses of retribution terrible, 
And in the order of sublime behests : 
But, even if that were not, amid the awe 
Of unintelligible chastisement, 
Not only acquiescences of faith 
Survived, but daring sympathies with power, 
Motions not treacherous or profane, else why 
Within the folds of no ungentle breast 
Their dread vibration to this hour prolonged ? 
Wild blasts of music thus could find their way 
Into the midst of turbulent events ; 
So that worst tempests might be listened to. 
Then was the truth received into my heart, 
That, under heaviest sorrow earth can bring, 
If from the affliction somewhere do not grow 
Honour, which could not else have been a faith, 
An elevation and a sanctity, 
If new strength be not given, nor old restored, 
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The blame is ours, not Nature’s. When a taunt 
Was taken up by scoffers in their pride, 

Saying, ‘ Behold the harvest that we reap 

From popular government and equality,’ 

I clearly saw that neither these, nor aught 

Of wild belief engrafted on their names 

By false philosophy, had caused the woe, 

But a terrific reservoir of guilt 

And ignorance, filled up from age to age, 

That could no longer hold its loathsome charge, 
But burst and spread in deluge through the land.” 


This faith in Good—that is, to speak it in full, faith in God—kept 
strong and pure through things evil, is to our perceptions the key- 
stone of the arch on which humanity rises to what it may: and the 
most living drop of blood—if there be one more living than another— 
that circulates in the human heart, is that which throbs in unison 
with faith. A beautiful illustration of this feeling is instanced in the 
last quotation. 

Wordsworth realizes the difficulty of the task he undertakes in 
giving the history of the growth of an individual mind, and he does 
not deceive himself in believing that he knows what he does not 
know :— 


*‘ Hard task, vain hope, to analyse the mind, 
If each most obvious and particular thought, 
Not in a mystical and idle sense, 

But in the words of Reason deeply weighed, 
Hath no beginning.” 


The mystery of the relationship of the soul to the past, present, and 
future, is left as found, and the least attempt at the solution of any 
one problem, comes in the form of a question. In page 328, the Poet 
speaks of revisiting a scene, accompanied by one he fondly loved, that 
was dreary in itself, and moreover was associated in his mind with 
painful circumstances, when he remarks that on the whole there 


“Fell 
A spirit of pleasure and youth’s golden gleam ; 
And think ye not with radiance more sublime 
For these remembrances, and for the power 
They had left behind? So feeling comes in aid 
Of feeling, and diversity of strength 
Attends us, if but once we have been strong. 
Oh! mystery of man, from what a depth 
Proceed thy honors. I am lost, but see 
In simple childhood something of the base 
On which thy greatness stands ; but this I feel, 
That from thyself it-comes, that thou must give, 
Else never canst receive.” 


He does not assert in these lines that pain is necessary to heighten 
happiness, but asks whether it may not do so; bringing the reader to 
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this conclusion, that whatever touches the soul with power, be it joy 
or grief, folly or wisdom, our own or another’s, may, if “we have 
been strong,” increase the power of the soul for happiness ever after. 
But by happiness he does not mean self-indulgence, a fool’s paradise, 
a lotus-eating manner of life, with the conscience lulled to sleep, and 
the ideas of labour and of endurance exiled. Throughout the volume 
passages occur, the spirit of which appeals directly to the conscience 
of the reader. A clear warm light is shed around him, in which his 
trials vanish, being overcome ; and knowledge and wisdom, clasped 
- hand in hand, advance to crown their child. Darkness is seen to 
become light about the path of him whose heart is right, the tangled 
web of outward circumstances—snares to so many feet—adjusts itself 
in perfect order, and where the veil is not withdrawn, a pure faith 
more than suffices to ensure perfect peace. We give a few brief 
extracts, gathered from different parts of the book, in illustration of 
this point. He meditates— 


“ How the immortal soul, with God-like power, 
Informs, creates, and thaws the deepest sleep 
That time can lay upon her; how, on earth, 
Man, if he do but live within the light 

- Of high endeavours, daily spreads abroad 
His being armed with strength that cannot fail.” 


The following lines record the influence of a sunrise on his mind 


during the summer vacation at Windermere, after his first term at 
Cambridge :— 


“ Magnificent 
The morning rose, in memorable pomp, 
Glorious as e’er I had beheld—in front, 
The sea lay laughing at a distance ; near, 
The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 
Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light ; 
And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn— 
Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds, 
And labourers going forth to till the fields. 

* Ah! need I say, dear friend, that to the brim 
My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated spirit. On I walked 
In thankful blessedness, which yet survives.” 


Wordsworth says, elsewhere, in this poem, when speaking of the 
beauty of earth and heaven— 


*T called on both to teach me what they might :” 


and these lines show that in simple, sober truth he spoke. 
His tour over the Alps was one of exceeding delight, and the plea- 
sure he experienced on this occasion was no transient excitement, but 
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a permanent delight, rich in the result of his soul’s progress, and far 
from making him, as he truly and beautifully expresses it, “rich one 
moment to be poor for ever.” 

The following extracts embody his faith in the triumph of right, 
and these shall conclude our notice. In speaking of the difficulty that 
besets the attainment of truth, this passage occurs :— 


“ Of this faith 
Never forsaken, that by acting well, 
And understanding, I should learn to love 
The end of life, and every thing we know.” 


: “A mind, whose rest 
Is where it ought to be, in self-restraint, 
In circumspection and simplicity, 
Falls rarely in entire discomfiture 
Below its aim, or meets with, from without, 
A treachery that foils it or defeats.” 


“The godhead which is ours 
Can never utterly be charmed or stilled ; 
That nothing hath a natural right to last 
But equity and reason ; that all else 
Meets foes irreconcilable, and at best 
Lives only by variety of disease.” 


ro 


16.—Tue I_ttustratED Hanp-Boox or NortH WateEs: A Guide 
for the Tourist, the Antiquarian, and the Angler. By John Hick- 
lin. London: Longman and Co. ; Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin 
and Marshall; &c. 1850. 


In addition to the usual contents of a Guide-book, this volume com- 
prises notices of the most famous angling localities in North Wales ; 
together with a list of the flies best adapted for the riyers of the prin- 
cipality, for it seems that “the tastes of fish being exceedingly capri- 
cious,” those flies which are considered the most killing in English 
rivers, the Welsh trout turn up their noses at. The flies adapted to 
the taste of the finny tribes of Wales are arranged under the different 
angling months, from March to September. 

Another novel feature is a Glossary of Welsh terms occurring in 
the names of places, together with a list of phrases relating to every- 
day occurrences, in English and Welsh, in parallel columns. But it 
strikes us, that some few directions as to the pronunciation of these 
same Welsh phrases would not have been out of place ; for we strongly 
suspect that most English tourists would have some difficulty in 
making it understood that they wished to know whether the road 
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were hilly or even, in attempting the following awful-looking con- 
glomeration of letters given as the question in Welsh :—“ A ydyw y 
Lfordd yn fynyddig neu yn wastad 2?” 

The book is prettily got up; fifty-two vignettes of scenery, well 
engraved by Thomas Gilks, being interspersed with the text, and a 
very good travelling map of North Wales is prefixed. The tables 
of routes will be found useful, and the descriptions of scenery, with 
the accompanying historical and antiquarian notices, will point out to 
the tourist many an object of interest, which, without such assistance, 
might be overlooked. 





17.—Favorite Sone Birps; being a Popular Description of the 
Feathered Songsters of Britain. Edited by H. G. Adams. Lon- 
don: Orr and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Eacu number of this popular little work is embellished with a litho- 
graphic illustration, designed and printed in colours by Edward Gilks. 
Twelve monthly numbers are to complete the work, four having 
already appeared. The subjects of these are—the nightingale, the 
goldfinch, the blackbird, and the skylark ; the illustration to each 
number being a portrait of the bird to which it is devoted. Mr. 
Adams, the editor, has displayed considerable taste and skill in the 
selection of interesting extracts from the works of poets and prose 
writers, and in the interweaving of these selections with his own 
remarks, so as to produce a pleasing description of the haunts, habits, 
and characteristic traits of our native warblers. When complete, the 
volume will form a very pleasing and instructive repertory of pictorial 
and poetical descriptions of British songsters. We would give the 
work our heartiest commendation, were it only for the following pro- 
test against the barbarous custom of inclosing within a wiry prison, but 
a few inches square, one of those “musical cherubs,” who, while 
soaring on “dewy wing,” “far in the downy cloud,” pours forth his 
blithesome lay in heaven, though his love be on earth. 


“ Against the very common practice of caging larks, sky-larks in particular, 
we would enter our most indignant protest; better a thousand times kill and 
eat them, as many do, than doom to a life of pining captivity a creature so 
formed for the enjoyment of freedom in its most unrestricted sense.” 


18.—Tue Docror’s Lirtte Davucuter. By Eliza Meteyard. Lon- 
don: Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co., Paternoster Row. 1850. 
THE prettiest little book we have met with for a very long time. It 
is evidently a labour of love—one into which the fair authoress— 
better known by her assumed name of Stlverpen—has put her whole 
heart ; and we can but thank her in the name of the little ones to 
whom it is addressed, for having provided them with an intellectual 
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treat of the purest description. No one can read the portraiture of 
sweet little Alice Tyne, the ‘ Doctor’s Little Daughter,’ without 
bestowing upon her all the love which the authoress bespeaks in her 
behalf. Alice, we are sure, is no ideal personage ; there is an indi- 
viduality about her that forbids such a supposition ; and as we read 
we long to become personally acquainted with one so good and so 
ure. 

' Alice was the daughter of a worthy and skilful, though by no 
means wealthy, physician in the country. She was her “father’s 
flower, and one which he wore always at his heart ;” for having 
buried a little daughter many years before Alice was born, his long- 
cherished affection for the lost one was bestowed upon the newly-born. 
And Alice returned her father’s love with all the intensity so young a 
heart could experience. She was his companion at home and abroad ; 
and his teachings sank deeply into a mind naturally docile and sus- 
ceptible, and in after years bore good fruit. For her brothers, too, 
and especially for her dear brother Will, the scholar, who cherished 
the little girl with almost a father’s affection, Alice’s love was strong ; 
and the descriptions of her rambles with Will in the green wood, and 
by famous old rivers and streams, and in the shady lanes, when Will 
and Alice were away upon a fishing excursion, are in themselves so 
many beautiful pictures which make one regret not having been of 
the party. 

We will not give any extracts from the tale, although fit. passages 
in abundance occur to us ; we rather content ourselves with saying to 
our readers—Buy the book for your children, and share with them in 
the pleasure we are sure the perusal of it will afford both to young 
and old. 


19.—ALFRED: AN Heroic Poem, in Twenty-four Books. By Joseph 
Cottle, Author of ‘Reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey.’ Fourth 
Edition. London: Longman and Co. 1850. 


Tuis poem originally appeared at the commencement of the present 
century, and at that time proceeded to a third edition, when, as is 
stated in the Preface, “its defects, not unreasonably, withdrew it from 
public notice.” The author subsequently happened to come upon a 
letter from the Rev. Robert Hall, written in 1801, and some passages 
in that letter induced him to peruse once more his almost forgotten 
poem of ‘ Alfred ;’ the result of this re-perusal is the present edition 
of the poem. 

In the revision, so many alterations were made as to constitute the 
fourth edition almost a new work ; the plan, however, remains sub- 
stantially the same. The chief end is to exhibit and inculcate the broad 
features of Christianity, as well as to present their practical effect, 
without sectarian peculiarities ; a secondary intention is, to show the 
consequences of disunion among a confederate people, and the benefits 
arising from the controlling influence of one wise and commanding. 
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spirit ; and an additional design is, to kindle an interest founded on 
high national recollections and true English feeling. The poem is in- 
troduced by a chapter of about a hundred pages, on “ The Heresiarch 
Church of Rome,” in which it is the author’s purpose to expose and 
counteract flagrant error and heresy, with the hope of rendering some 
little service to the cause of Truth and Protestantism. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue AUTOGRAPHIC Press, on PoRTABLE PRINTING MACHINE. 


UnpEr this name the Messrs. Waterlow, of London Wall, have patented a 
very simple but effective apparatus, the merits of which cannot fail to be duly 
appreciated as soon as they are known. The subject to be printed is trans- 
ferred from paper to the surface of a highly polished metallic plate, and being 
charged with ink in the usual manner, the paper on which it is to be printed 
is placed upon it, and the tympan being laid down, a wooden scraper, with a 
sharp edge, is passed over it by the hand, when a perfect impression is at once 
obtamed. ll this may be done even upon the drawing-room table; and the 
whole of the apparatus, when not in use, is enclosed in a neat French-polished 
box, which may be carried beneath the arm. The utility of such a simple 
application of the lithographic principle must be obvious to mercantile men 
and others who require a number of copies of their correspondence. In the 
Colonies it will be found especially useful, and particularly in the East, since 
it will obviate the necessity of transcribing by hand official documents written 
in Oriental characters, thus ensuring perfect accuracy and despatch, whatever 
number of copies may be required. We would, however, more particularly 
call the attention of artists and musical composers to an invention which 
enables them to multiply copies of their own sketches and compositions, to 
any extent, with ease and secrecy. 

The name of “ Autographic Press” may, perhaps, induce the idea that this is 
some cumbrous machine similar to that used in lithographic printing ; such, 
however, is not the case, for no press, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
is used at all, the impressions, as we have before mentioned, being produced 
by hand. The requisite number of copies having been obtained, the design 
is effaced from the plate, which is then ready to receive another. 


THE PrincipLes or ENGLIsH GRAMMAR. By James Douglas. 
Edinburgh: Black. 1850. 
A SMALL school-book, consisting of a few brief rules, with little or no explana- 


tion, followed by numerous practical exercises. It is tolerably well compiled, 
but does not offer any novelty in principle or execution. 
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